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PREFACE. 


This volurao is a revision of tlio Parrukliabad 
Gazetteer edited by Mr. Atkinson. Wherever possible, 
use has been made of the old material. I have to thank 
a number of Collectors of the district for their collection 
of new material, especially Mr. C. A> Mumford, I.C.S., 
whose notes on the Directory were of great service. I 
am also under great obligations to Mr. A. W. McNair, 
LO.S., and to Mr. Jagdish Prasad, I.C.S., for reading 
through the proofs and making many corrections and 
emendations. 
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CHAPTER I. 


General Features. 


The district of Farrukliabad is the most easterly of the six 
which *at present make up the Agra division, and lies along the 
Ganges which forms the northern and eastern boundary of all 
the district except the Aligarh tahsil. On the west Farriikhabad 
\ marches with the Etah and Mainpuri districts, on the south 
J,and south-east with Etawah and Cawnpore, to the east lies 
llardoi, and to the north arc Shahjahaupur and lludaun. In 
sliapo it may be roughly likened to a vary irregular parallelo- 
gram, situated between latitude 20°*4o'4o" and 27®42'45" north, 
’ and longitude 79®i0'45" and 80®6' east. Its maximum length 
is about 70 miles and its maximum breadth 40 miles. Owing to 
the action of the Gauges in shifting its l)od from year to year 
the total area is a slightly variable quantity, l)ut the changes 
caused by the river have not been very extensive for some time 
past, and the figures of the survey completed in 1001 which gave 
the area as 1,078,144 acres, or 1084*6 square miles, may be 
accepted as still sufficiently accurate. It is, of course, only in 
the Kanauj talisil and in the northern portion of Kaimgaiij 
•that the movement of the river aflects the district as a whole. 

In its general aspect the district is level plain, unbroken 
by any prominence which could even by courtesy be called a hill 
and varied only by a few gentle undulations and by the slopes, 
sometimes gradual and sometimes abrupt, which lead down to 
the river valleys. The highest recorded elevation is 648 feet 
above sea-level at Muhammadabad, and the lowest 478 feet at 
Man Basulpur in the trans-Gaiigetic flats of tahsil Aligarh. The 
only marked variation of level is between the two divisions 
linto which the district naturally falls — the upland, or hangar^ 
which is a continuation of the Duab plain, and the lowland, or 

* if of 0.^1 a the proposed redistribution of diyisions it is proposed to 
ittftch Farrukbabtd to tho Allahabad diTieion. 
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tarai, cut away from the upland by the erosive action of the 
rivers. 

By far the most important of the two divisions is the upland 
plain, covering as it does some 1,365 square miles, or 80 per 
cent, of the total area of the district. It is bounded on the north 
and east by the Ganges cliff and divided into four sections by 
the three rivers— the Bagar, the Kali Nadi, and the Isan, which 
traverse it from west to east. These four watersheds, or duabs, 
resemble one another in general physical characteristics, but 
their structure is most perfectly exemplified by that between 
the Kali Nadi and the Isan. Along the bank of each river lies 
a strip of land of varying width, flooded by the rivers in the 
rains and corresponding in miniature to the tarai lands of the 
Ganges. From it an abrupt sandy slope, furrowed by ravines, 
which carry off the surplus drainage, loads up to an undulat- 
ing strip of firmer sandy soil. Further inland is a belt of 
loam or dumat, and beyond this the ridge of the watershed, a 
tract of grey saline plain interspersed with oases of cultivation 
and shallow lakes. 

The most northern duab, however, between the Ganges 
cliff and the Bagar differs somewhat from this description. In 
this tract there is no usar and none of the loam found bordering 
on and among the usar in the other duabs, but the soil through- 
out is of a distinct type, yellowish in colour and midway between 
loam and sand in consistency. On either bank of the Bagar is 
the common sandy soil. It would therefore perhaps be more 
correct to regard the Bagar as a subsidiary stream, and to 
describe the northern duab as extending from the Ganges to the 
Kali Nadi. On this supposition the tract corresponding on the 
north to the hhur tract of the Kali Nadi on the south would be 
the whole of the tract between the Ganges cliff to the southern 
limit of the Bagar bhur, and thus there would be no great differ- 
ence between the duab to the north of the Kali Nadi and that 
to the south. South of the Isan, again, the natural features are 
the same. Along its southern bank is the sandy tract, and to the 
south of that begin the dumat and usar plains. On the souths 
western border the Arind is within the district, but it soon turns 
off to the south and passes into Cawnpore, so that the lower half{ 
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of tho diiab lies within that district and only the dumat and usdr 
portion remains in Farrukhabad. 

The lowlands consist of tho tarais of tho rivers already men- 
tioned and of the Ganges, tho latter being very much tho largest 
and most important. Tho boundary between this alluvial tract 
and tho upland is clearly marked by the high ridge which forms 
or once formed the bank of tho Ganges. From Farrukhabad 
to the village of Ibrahimpur the Ganges still flows under tho 
cliff, but nor til and south of these points its gradual recession 
to a more easterly bed has left two strips of alluvial land lying 
between tho old bank and its present course Of those two 
tracts which constitute what may be called tho western lowlands 
|iho northern lies chiefly in the Kaimganj tahsil and resembles, 
f tho term may be used, a lient triangle, curving east and south 
with the Ganges, from a base in tho north-west corner of tho 
district to an apex at Farrukhabad. The breadth of this strip 
nowhere exceeds seven miles, and its area is about 16 G square 
miles. It finally narrows to a point where the old cliff, its 
western limit, is again met by the river channel. At Ibrahim* 
pur, six miles to tho north of Kanauj, tho Ganges again leaves 
its former course ; and between the present bed and tho clifl is 
a tract of lowland about eight square miles in area, Tho Kali 
Nadi flows through the northern portion of this and joins tho 
Ganges at Firozpur Katri. 

The third and remaining portion of tho lowlands is more 
extensive, covering about 181 square miles. It consists of the 
three trans-Gangetic parganas of Amritpur, Khakhatmau, and 
Paramnagar, which form the Aligarh tahsil, and, lying on tho 
east or left bank of the Ganges, are thus separated from the rest 
of the district. No part of this tarai is much above the level 
of the river floods. When tho rains are heavy much of it is 
covered for two or three days at a time with water which often 
Leaves a deposit of sand behind. Some of the land is subject to 
constant erosion by the rivers and the assessment of many 
irillages is constantly varying with the varying area, as the 
:ivers devour or cast up the culturable land. The Ganges flows 
slong the western border, and the Ramganga, entering at the 
north, traverses the east central portion. The two rivers have 
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numerous tributaries and connecting channels, and the whole 
surface of the tahsil is thus seamed with watercourses. The 
Kamganga is the more destructive of the two as it continually 
changes its bed, while the Ganges confines itself to fairly steady 
erosion. 

Throughout the district the soils are divided into three 
natural classes of dumatj or loam, matiyaVy or clay, and hhur, 
or sand. But though the same nomenclature is employed, for 
both the upland and the lowland soils they differ greatly in 
character. In the upland the names have the same moaning as 
elsewhere in the Duab. Dumat is a fertile loam which is soft 
to the touch when powdered. Bhur is a sandy soil, rough to the 
touchi is a stiff clay, which ordinarily grows rice in 

the rains ; W’hon dry it splits into fissures and becomes as hard as 
baked brick. But in the tarai the soil is everywhere alluvial, 
consisting of a stratum of loam of varying thickness moro 
or less intermixed whth sand overlying a bed of w'hitc river sand. 
On the quality aivd depth of this loam stratum depends the 
class of the soil. Whore the admixture of sand is large it ranks 
as hhuTy when rice is commonly grown on it it is termed matiyaVy 
while in other cases it is classified as dumat. In the Ganges 
tarai this layer of loam is generally nob moro than two to four 
feet in depth, when it is know n as papaVj but it thickens and 
improves in (juality towards the cliff’, recjeiving in the Kanauj 
tahsil the special name of kmhoha. In the tarai of the Isan 
and Kali Nadi the loam stratum is usually thicker than the 
Ganges papary and the Ilamganga far surpasses the Ganges both 
in the richness and depth of its deposit. 

For practical purposes, however, this natural division of 
Boils is confiuedto the outlying lands of the village and the classi- 
fication in use is based on position and artificial advantages. In 
each village the land is divided into throe classes, known as 
gauhariy manjha and barhet. Oauhan is the central zone imme- 
diately adjoining the village site which receives most of the 
manure and is far the most valuable, from two to three crops 
being taken off it every year. Manjha means the medium land 
which comprises the bulk of the village, aud is further subdivided 
intio manjha I and manjha II; the former including in an ordinary 
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village a large proportion of double-cropped fields adjoining the 
gauhan but inferior to it, and in largo villages which contain 
hamlets, the site cultivation of the inferior hamlets which is 
not up to the gauhan standard, while the latter, which is the 
largest soil class, includ(is all the good single cropped land of the 
village. Barhet is the outlying and inferior cultivation, lloth 
gauhan and manjha are manured, and this fact makes their 
natural soil composition of little importance. But in the case 
of harhet which is, as a rule, not manured, a field depends 
for its value entirely on the quality of its natural soil, and is 
classified accordingly. It will be seen that this artificial 
differentiation of soils really depends on the rent-paying capacity 
of the various classes, which may be compared arithmetically 
in this way. If the rent-paying capacity of gauhan in any 
village be taken as 24, then that of manjha 1 will be represented 
by 18, that of manjha II by 14, wliile that of barhet will range 
between 10 and 3. 

The foregoing description requires some modification in the 
case of lowland villages. In those while gauhan is always, and 
manjha I often, manured, this is scarcely ever the case with 
manjha II, which has only been kept as a distinct class by analogy 
with the upland villages. The rent-])aying cai)acity of the dif- 
ferent classes in a lowland village may be j)roportiouatcdy repre- 
sented as gauhan 24, manjha I 20, manjha II 16, and barhet 
10 to 5. 

The principal rivers and streams of the district ar(i the Rivors. 
Ganges, the Raraganga, the Kali Nadi, the Isan, the Burhganga 
or old Ganges, the Bagar, the Pandu, and the Rind or Arind. Of 
these the foifr first arc alone perennial, the rest being mere 
channels for the escape of surplus drainage and ceasing to flow 
soon after the close of the monsoon. 

The Ganges first skirts the northern frontier of the district, Tho 
separating it from Budaun and Shahjahanpur. But near tho point 
where tho three parganas of Kampil, Shamsabad West and Amrit- 
pur meet, tho river turns southward through the district, dividing 
the Aligarh tahsil from the main body. It again emerges on the 
frontier opposite to the village of Singhirampur and flowing first 
south-east and then south, forms the boundary between Farrukhabad 
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and Hardoi. All the other streams iu the district are tribut- 
ary to the Ganges^ though the Kamganga and the Arind join it 
beyond the border. The only places of any importance on the 
modern bank are Kusumkhor and Daipur. Fatehgarh is no^Y two 
miles distant from the deep stream, but a considerable body of 
water still flows beneath it in the rainy season.* Farrukhabad is 
the same distance from Ghatiya ghat, the landing-place at which 
boats bringing cargo for that city unload. But along the high 
ridge which formed the original bank of the river are found 
many of the most important towns and villages. Such are the 
ancient cities of Kanaiij, Kampil, Shamsabad, Chilsara and 
Kaimganj. Though the Ganges is constantly changing its course 
its movements from side to side are for the most part slow and 
gradual with a tendency to continue in one direction for many 
years together. After abandoning Kanauj for some centuries it 
now seems likely once more to flow under the walls of that town, 
its present course being about half-way between its bed of thirty 
years ago and the old high bank. The Ganges is crossed by 
numerous ferries, a list of which is given in the Appendix, and, 
in the dry season, by a bridge of boats at Ghatiya ghat on the 
Bareilly road. In the rains this is broken up and a ferry takes 
its place. 

Of the tributaries of the Ganges the most important is the 
Eamganga, Entering the district from Shahjahanpur, this river 
flows through parganas Amritpur and Khakhatmau into Hardoi, 
joining the Ganges opposite Ibrahimpur in the Kanauj talisil. 
On its sandy and yielding banks, subject as they are to the con- 
stant ravages of the river iu the rains, no largo village is situated. 
When swollen by rains the Eamganga frequently floods for days 
the lowlands through which it passes, and on the subsiding of the 
inundation is often found to have carved out for itself some 
fresh channel or to havo left behind it a sterile deposit of 
sand. There is moreover a network of smaller channels which fill 
during the rains and connect the waters of the Gauges and the 
Eamganga. The principal of these channels are known by the 
names of the Nasa, the Eapiya, the Nadiya, the Charniya and the 

* Sinoe the above was written the main stream appears to bo flowing 
beneath the olii! on which the courts and many bungalows stand. 
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Katwiya. The two former flow oat of the Eamganga, the three 
latter from the Ganges. But they are all so connected with each 
other that when the Eamganga is in flood and the Ganges is not, 
the Nasa fills and carries its waters to the Ganges ; and when the 
opposite is the case the Charniya fills and carries the Ganges water 
to the Eamganga. In addition to these there are several back- 
waters or side-channels (so<a), which rejoin their parent streams 
after a short parallel or rapidly curving course. Unlike the 
Ganges, the Eamganga is liable to sudden and complete changes 
of course and wanders over miles of country, capriciously carving 
out new beds for itself and again leaving them without warning 
or apparent reason. The Bareilly road is carried over the Eam- 
ganga, as over the Ganges, by a bridge of boats in the dry season 
and by a ferry in the rains. A list of the ferries will bo found 
in the Appendix. 

Next in size of the perennial streams is the Kali Nadi, which, 
rising in MuzafTarnagar, first touches this district at the ancient 
village of Sankisa in Sharasabad East. Flowing along the border 
of that pargana for some ten miles it forms the border between 
Parrukhabad and Mainpuri. It then passes within the district, 
running east-south-eastward, and near Singhirampur approa ches 
to within a mile of the Ganges. At this point, after the serious 
floods of 1888, a cutting was made connecting the Kali Nadi 
with the Ganges to act as an escape for its waters and prevent a 
recurrence of that calamity. The main stream, which used, after 
passing through the Ganges cliff, to skirt the foot of it and not 
join the Ganges till it reached a point some four miles south of 
Kanauj, now flows directly into that river at Firozpur Katri. 
During its course through the district the Kali Nadi is crossed by 
two bridges, one on a branch of the Grand Trunk Eoad leading 
from Bewar to Patehgarh, and the other on a second branch of 
the same road leading from Gursahaiganj to Fatehgarh, the latter 
being used both for the railway and for ordinary traffic. There 
are also several ferries, a list of which will bo found in the appen- 
dix. The Kali Nadi is also known locally as the Kalindri and 
Kalini, and is the Ah~i^siyah or Black water of some Musalman 
chroniclers. In the Eamayana it is named Ikshumati, and by 
Megasthenes the Oxumatis. The Kali Nadi was formerly much 
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used for irrigating its tarai, but since the floods of 1838 the bed of 
the river has deepened^ and where before only one lift was required 
to raise the water to the level of the tarai three are now necessary, 
and the increased cost limits the area irrigated. There is 
an artificial channel, now dry, leading from the Ganges to the 
Kali Nadi at the ])oint where the two rivers most nearly a])proach 
one another. It is called the Khanta Nala ; and is said to have 
been dug some 330 years ago by one Makrand Rai Kayasth, 
Subadar of Kanauj, with the motive of recalling the holy waters 
of the Ganges to their ancient course under the walls of 
Kanauj. This purpose was not accomplished, the Ganges refus- 
ing to enter the channel except when in flood, at which times it 
deposited so much silt in the lower Kali Nadi that in 1881 a dam 
was made across the Khanta Nala by the Irrigation Department. 
This acted effectively till 1885 when the abnormal flood in the 
Kali Nadi topped the dam and washed it away. It was then 
decided not to renew the dam as, when the Kali Nadi was in high 
flood and the Ganges in moderate flood, it shut off the escape into 
the Ganges and intensified the floods in the lower Kali Nadi, 
heading them up far above the level of the Ganges flood. 

The only other permanent stream is the river Isan, which in 
its course through the district divides the tahsils of Chhibramau 
and Kanauj from that of Tirwa, passing on into Cawnpore. It 
is crossed during the rains by ferries near Tirwa on the road from 
Talgrara to Tirwa, and near Thattia on the road from Kanauj to 
Thattia. At other seasons of the year it is easily fordable and no 
necessity for a ferry exists. 

Of the intermittent streams the first to bo mentioned is the 
Buddh or Burhganga, which, as its name denotes, flows in an 
old bed, or rather old beds, of the Ganges. These are identical 
almost as far east as Gangpur, two and a half miles north of 
Kampil. But at that point one channel, which is undoubtedly 
the more modern of the two, turns duo north and runs into the 
Ganges ; while the other and older branch flows eastward, at a 
distance of from half a mile to two miles from the cliff, to join 
the great river near Azizabad, six miles east of Shamsabad. The 
latter channel is very much the shallower, and contains hardly 
anywhere large pools of water. Its depression is so [gentle and 
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has been silting up for so long that in it may be passed 

unnoticed. 

Entering the district from Etah, the Bagar traverses Shams- The 
abad West, and then, turning to the south-west, joins tho Ganges ®*‘^*^* 
under tho old town of Bhojpur. Tt carries off a largo body of 
water during the rains, but rapidly falls and runs dry when they 
cease. Its bed used formerly to be cultivated in many places 
for the spring harvest, but since the construction of the Fateh- 
garh branch of the liower Ganges Canal it has been utilised 
by the Irrigation Department as an escape for canal water. 

Till within the last few miles of its course tho river’s banks are 
low and so gradually sloping as in places to bo barely notice- 
able when the stream has departed. In its course it is crossed 
by two masonry bridges : one about five miles west of Fateh- 
garh, on the branch of the Grand Trunk Road connecting that 
place with Bewar ; the other at nearly the same distance to the 
south on the branch from Fatehgarh to Gursahaigauj. 

The Pandu has in this district a course of some eight miles other 
only. It enters from Etawah, and passes through the southern 
villages of the Tirwa tahsil into the Cawiipore district. Tho 
A rind flows out of the Mainpuri district through kSakrawa and 
along the southern border of Sakatpur into Etawah. 

The total area returned at survey as covered by water in Lakes and 
this district is 44,579 acres. This figures includes tho area 
occupied by tho rivers, but a good deal of it is accounted for by 
the large and numerous stretches of water found among tho iisar 
plains. These occur mostly in pargana Shamsabad East and 
in the Chhibramau and Tirwa tahsils. Talgram means “th<i 
village of ponds”; and tho pargana named after that village, 
in. Chhibramau, contains no less than eight largo jkils. Such 
lakes depend for their supply of water on the rains, and are, in 
fact, simple accumulations of surface drainage which can find 
no outlet and collect in depressions. During the rains their 
overflowings are carried off along shallow watercourses which 
later on in the year could hardly be detected were not their 
moist beds often marked with bright green crops of rice or wheat. 

Indeed, the most important rice lands of the district, those in 
tho south of Tirwa, all lie along the course of tho drainage lines . 
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which remove the flood-water from the central plains of the 
tahsil. What may he called the two great systems of jhils are 
those of the watershed between the ICali Nadi and the Tsan, and 
of the plains south of the Tsan which comprise the Tirwa 
tahsil. They consist of a series of lagoons which, even at their 
lowest, include a large expanse of swamp and water. These 
jh'lla are widely utilised for irrigation, the water being carried 
along artificial channels, sometimes to groat distances, and 
applied to the field with the aid of the hhri or swinging basket. 
The fringe of land surrounding the jhila, flooded only when 
the waters arc at their highest, is sown with rice, which is some- 
times followed by a crop of barley, where the soil remains moist 
enough to admit of its being ploughed for that purpose. Among 
the most important jhils are those around the village of Nigoh, 
a little to the west of Chhibramau, and those in the neighbour- 
hood of Talgram. Of the latter , tlie Bhagel at A molar has an 
area of 49 acres ; the Bholani, near Raroli, of 69 ; the Amwani at 
Pangawan, of 6S ; the Deha, in the same village, of 32; the 
Kaint at Tora Rabu, of 234 ; the Rakhel at Tambiyamau, of 
88; the Bholani at Rohili, of 81; and the Dadar at Narmau 
of 298. In pargana Tirwa are the important jhils of Lakh, 
Bahosi, Majhlo Umardah, 8ukhi, Aghos, Firozpur, and Sanda. 

Tlie foregoing pages will have given some idea of the gene- 
ral drainage system of the district. The Ganges is the main 
drain into which all the rivers fall with a general course from 
west to east, the smaller drainage channels in their turn running 
generally north and south from the watersheds of the rivers. 
But, complete and simple as this system is, it is very imperfect 
in its action owing to the flat surface of the country and the 
consequently tortuous and sluggish current of the streams. In 
the north, the Burhganga, on which the northern portion of 
Kaimgan j mainly depends for the removal of superfluous rain- 
wator,, flows or rather stagnates in a winding bed choked with 
weeds. In dry weather for a groat part of its course it is no 
more than a string of pools which in heavy rains expand into 
lagoons and flood the neighbouring lands. Further south, the 
Bagar with its sinuous channel and shallow bed is naturally 
incapable of carrying off the welter which flows into it. The 
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Kali Nadi and the Tsan are better fitted to act as ontlots for 
the collected drainage of their neighbourhood, but both, and the 
Kali Nadi in particular, are liable to sudden and dangerous 
floods, such as that of 1885, when every bridge on the Kali 
from Nadrai in the Etah district to the Ganges was carried 
away. Owing to the height of the hanks the devastation 
caused by such floods is fortunately confined to the river valley 
itself, but there it is very great. Owing to the small capacity of 
the drainage channels every depression in the upland tends to hold 
up the rain water which falls into it and can find no escape. 
This circumstance accounts for the number of jhila and gives 
rise, in years when the rainfall is greater than the ordinary, 
to very general swamping of the lands in their vicinity and 
serious saturation of the subsoil. Since the scries of wot years 
which culminated in 1888, when such widespread and terrible 
damage was caused to the distrmt by floods, a great deal has 
been done to improve the natural imperfections of the drainage 
which have just been described. More particular accounts of 
the schemes carried out will bo found in the paragraphs deal- 
ing with the canals with which these drains are connected. But 
in general it may be said that the channels of the Burhganga 
and Bagar have been dug deeper and bends in their courses cut 
across, thus affording a more ample and easy w^ay of escape for 
the drainage that falls into them. Cuts have been dug loading 
from such of the jhils and depressions as have been shown by 
experience to be liable to developo into extensive swamps in 
wet weather, and the surplus water which formerly collected 
in them is thus enabled to find its way into the natural drainage 
lines. The «ew drains have not yet been severely tested, but 
there is good reason to believe that they have effected a very 
real improvement and that disasters on such a scale as those 
of 1887 and 1888 need not be apprehended in the future. 

According to the returns of the recent survey the uncultur- 
ablo waste land of the district amounts to 151,072 acres, or 14 
per cent, of the whole area. This shows a remarkable diminu- 
tion since the last settlement, when the barren waste was shown 
as forming 22 per cent, of the entire district. This decrease is, 
hgwever, not due to any extension of cultivation, bait inerely to a 
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now principle of classification and a somewhat optimistic vie\i^ 
of the cultivable possibilities of certain kinds of land. The 
result of this has boen that land capable of growing any kind of 
vegetation has been classified as ciilturable waste, and the area 
under t^^at head has bo jn swelled from 0,744 acres to 113,697. 
Prom the 14 per cent, which is left consideraMj de liictious have 
to be made before the actual area of the land which is regarded 
as utterly incapable of cultivation can ho arrived at. For this 
figure includes 44,579 acres which are covered with water, and 
14,147 acres which are ocenpied by village sites. When these 
have been deducted the hopelessly barren area remaining 
amounts to only 02,316 acres, or 8*5 per cent, of the district. 
Of this area a certain amount consists of sterile sand, but by 
far the greater part is occupied by the extensive n^ar plains 
which form so conspicuous a feature of the central watersheds of 
the upland. Those plains are infected and sterilized by the 
saline efflorescence known as rehy which is also found in the low- 
lands under the name of hhadL This efflorescence, which im- 
parts to the worst plains their characteristic white appear- 

ance, is composed of certain salts of sodium, principally the 
carbonate, and is always found concentrated in the first few 
inches of surface soil. The reclamation of this u^ar land has 
formed the su Inject of numerous experiments, but no certain or 
inexpensive remody for the local excess of sodium seems yet to 
have been devised. It is stated that complete success has been 
obtained l)y the iapplication of gypsum, but this method is 
scarcely applicable on a large scale. Another plan is to enclose 
land from grazing ami by thus encouraging the growth of grass, 
to cause the sodium salts to descend from the sifrface and 
diffuse themselves in the subsoil. This, however, is a very slow 
process, and the experiments have not yet been carried on 
sufficiently long for it to be known whether the plan is one 
of general practical utility. Plantations of trees, particularly 
the babul f can be made with success on u^ar land, but it has 
yet to be seen whothor the land will be fit to bear crops after 
the trees have boon removed. Umr differs very much in the 
degree to which it is impregnated with sodium, but it will 
nearly always grow grass, at least in patches, and these plains 
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provide the Ahir and Gadariya herdsmoii with* thoir chief 
grazing-grounds. The question of the degree to which the 
canals are responsible for the spread of reh is one upon which 
opinions diflfor widely. In the canal-irrigated portions of the 
district, especially in the Kaimganj tahsil, the villagers com- 
plain that reh has increased seriously since the introduction 
of canal water, and it is possible that this is to some extent true, 
as though canal water does not actually increase the quantity 
of reh in any given field it brings it to the surface, and there 
is a danger that the strong wxst winds or careless flooding will 
carry this surface reh into fields not before affected. 

Though Farrukhabad contains no natural forests beyond GroTw, 
some scattered patches of dhafc jungle the number and extent of 
its artificial plantations give it an exceptionally woll-wooded 
appearance. No loss than ^15,109 acres, or 3*22 per cent, of tlie 
total area, are planted with groves, an oxcoptionally high 
proportion in those provinces, and this area, large as it is, 
continues to expand, about one-tenth of it represotiting additions 
since the last settlement. The different of the district 

differ widely in the extent to which they are planted with trees. 

Along the old Ganges cliff, where tho soil is poor and so furrow- 
ed with ravines as to be ill-adapted for agriculture, the 
proportion of the land which is under groves is very largo, rising 
to 6*48 per cent, in the Kanauj pargana, whilo in Bhojpur and 
Pahara the percentage is 5*85 and 4*02 respectively. In tho low- 
lands on the other hand, subject as they are to annual inundations 
which may, in the neighbourhood of the Bamganga at any rate, 
change the whole face of the country, all the conditions are 
adverse to Jbhe planting of groves, and in the trans-Gangetic 
parganas only 1*23 per cent, of the area is occupied by trees. 

Farrukhabad, like the neighbouring districts of the Duab, is Minerals 
not rich in mineral products# Stone for building purjioses has 
to be imported from outside, and costs from Bs. 2 to Bs. 2-8-0 per rafs, 
cubic foot. But the limestone conglomerate known as kankar, 
which is found all over the upland, acts as an efficient substitute 
when found in the form of block kankar. In the nodular form 
called bichud it is only used for road metal and for producing 
lime. In either form it is found in strata averaging from six to 
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eighteen inchfls in thickness and varying in colour from gray to 
blue. The principal quarries are at Ukhra, Mamapur, Girwa, 
Rathaura^ Kamzanapur^ Talgram^ Saraiyan^ and Khalla^ and the 
average cost of Icankar delivered at Farrukhabad is Rs. 9 per 100 
cubic feet. KanJear lime costs Rs. 25 per 100 cubic feet, while stone 
lime, which is imported from Banda, is very much more expensive. 
Brick earth is found in many places, and the resources of the 
district are ample to meet the local demand. Three sizes of 
bricks are in ordinary use : the guma, 12" XO" x3" ; the pharra, 
9" X 4" X 2", and the lakhuri, 6" X 1® X 1 Of these the largest sell 
at the rate of Rs. 10 per thousand, and are ehielly used for 
Government buildings. The pharra bricks which cost Rs. 8 per 
1,000 are largely used for native masonry, but the bricks most 
generally in demand for the latter are the lakhuri, which cost 
Rs. 4 per 1,000. In the villages, however, the sun-driod bricks, 
which sell for Rs. 2 x^er 3 ,000, are usually employed. For the 
better class of town houses Allahabad tiles, costing Rs. 12 per 100 
square feet, are used. Country tiles, made in the district, can be 
had in the same quantity for Rs. 3, and suffice for most buildings. 
Of the timbers used in building the commoner kinds, such as mango 
and tiim, can be obtained in any quantity locally from Re. 1 
per cubic foot, but the bettor kinds liko sal and asm, which 
grow only in the Sub-Himalayan forests, have to be brought 
down the Ganges and cost from Rs. 3-8-0 to Rs. 4 per cubic foot, 
being obtained ready sawn into beams and scantlings ^rom 
Bahramghat in the Bara Banki district. Corrugated iron 
sheets and other iron w^ork are imported from Calcutta and Bom< 
bay, and the cost of the sheeting in Farrukhabad is Rs. 25 per 
100 square feet. 

Times are altered since, in 1808, tigers were shot in the wild 
country surrounding the ruins of old Kanauj, and the only re< 
presentatives of the largo carnivora now to be found in the dist- 
rict are a few wolves and hyeenas, for whoso destruction rewards 
are offered at the rate of Rs. 3 for a full-grown female wolf, 
Rs. 2 for a full-grown male, and Rs. 2 for a hyaena. The few 
remaining patches of dhak jungle harbour an occasional blue bull 
ov nilgai {boselaphua tragocamelus) usar plains are frequent- 
by herds of black buck, and wild pig abound in the Ganges 
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and Kamganga khadir. J3ut; though these are the»oiily kinds of 
largo game still to be met with in the district, there is no scare ity 
of the smaller kinds, the numerous and extensive jhils being 
frequented during the cold weather by snipe and waterfowl of 
every variety. 

The local fish may be divided into two classes ; those which 
arc generally caught in lakes and ponds, though also found in 
rivers, and those found in rivers only. To the former class 
belong the aing, mungrOf naren and or saihwarlya. All 

are sown,” as the expression is, by Kahars, who keep a few 
fish of these kinds in a small pond near their house, and at the 
beginning of the rains transplant the spawn to the tanks or 
lagoons which they rent from the landholders. The other fish 
found in tanks are the LacJil or parkin^ bkur, ratlya or rutibina^ 
which are common ; t!ie bhackUi^ daiUk, dud and mulcta, 

which are more rare ; and three kinds of eels : the 6am, gendy and 
wnwas. In the Ganges and other rivers are found the 'pwkaai^ 
Tohvjy carp, digkar, bachua, gangwar, puira (a fiat fish), 
murwara or mullet, jkinga, or prawns, and the gkungkurra 
or patliar dcata, popularly supposed to live on stones and mud. 
There is also a river crab found in the muddy margins of the 
Burhganga pools which is considered a delicacy. 

In very shallow water, and when, as often happens in the 
rains, small fry are left by the subsiding Hoods in little pools, the 
fish are caught by hand. But in ordinary circumstances there 
are three appliances of which the local fishermen make use ; the 
khancha, the dhewar, and the luhiya jal. The kkancha is a 
cone-shaped funnel, woven generally of arkar stalks. Wide and 
open at the bottom, it contains at the top an orifice only 
sufficiently large to admit of the insertion of the arm. Where 
the water is sufficiently shallow this funnel is dropped ir" 
and thrust well into the muddy bottom, the fish caught wit! 
being extracted by hand through the opening at the top. 
dkewar is a bag-shaped net attached to two bamboos, u 
so as to form two sides of a triangle. Taking hold of the 
boos the fisherman pushes the net along the bottom to the 
and thus intercepts the fish. The lukiya jal is an ord 
draught not| deriving its name from the fact that it is wei 
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below with ir<5ii (luha). Gourds (tomri) are used as floats. This 
is only employed in rivers where there is a large and deep body 
of water. The fishermen are chiefly Eahars^ who as a rule follow 
some other pursuit in addition. The number of persons who 
live exclusively by fishing is very small. 

There is a considerable demand for fish in the district, as 
it forms part of the dietary of nearly all classes. The only 
castes forbidden by their tenets ko eat fish are the Khattris, the 
Agarwalas and other Banias, the Gaur Brahmans, and the 
Saraogis or Jains. The price of fish varies with the size and 
quality, small pond fish, such as bhur, selling at an anna the 
seer, while the fiing, the mungri and sanwariya, the more 
delicate of the pond fish, and large river fish like the rolixhy cost 
from 3 to 4 annas the seer. 

Farrukhabad contains no breeds of cattle peculiar to itself, 
the animals in ordinary use being of the small inferior type met 
with throughout the Duab. These are the casual progeny of the 
dedicated Brahmani bulls and the village cows, no attempt being 
made to supervise their breeding or to influence the selection. 
For draught purposes larger breeds like the Mewati, Kosi and 
Barmana are imported, mainly from the annual fair at Makau- 
pur in the Cawnpore district, which is the great source of supply 
for this part of the country, but the ordinary home-bred cattle 
suflSce'for the various operations of agriculture. The average 
price for plough-bullocks ranges from fifteen rupees to forty, 
but for the arduous labour of well-irrigation stronger animals, 
fetching higher prices, are requhed. 

The first regular cattle census was taken in 1899, when it 
was found that there were in the district 186,544 bulls and bul- 
locks and 19,456 male buffaloes, giving a total of 20^,000 plough 
animals. There were at the same time 87,489 ploughs, and the 
average number of cattle to each plough was thus 2*36, a figure 
just below the provincial averi^e of 2*38. The number of 
cows was 100,434, while there were 67,918 cow buffaloes and 
158,795 head of young stock. The next census was held 5 years 
later in 1904, and it was then found that while the number of 
plough cattle had increased to 234,077 the number of ploughs 
bad also risen to 100,017, and the average number of cattle to 
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each plough had thus fallen to 2*84. At the same time the num- 
ber of young stock had increased by over 21,000 and now stood 
at 180,370, and a satisfactory increase had taken place also in 
■ cows and cow buffaloes, the respective figures being 101,243 
and 75,024. The third and most recent census was held in 1909 
and showed a remarkable decrease all round, which is probably 
to be explained by the severe foclder famine of 1905-06. Plough 
cattle had fallen in number to 194,684 and ploughs to 88,738, 
the average number of animals per plough being now only 2*20. 
Young stock had fallen back nearly to the figure at which they 
stood ten years earlier, and now only numbered 164,113, and 
there were 77,024 cows and 82,871 cow buffaloes, the latter 
being the only head under which an increase was returned. 
The average plough duty, which in 1899 was 6*5 acres, or one 
acre below the provincial average, remained practically sta- 
tionary in 1904 in spite of a large increase of cultivation, but 
rose to 7*6 acres in 1909. 

The number of horses and ponies in the district has shown 
a steady decrease at each census and is now 14,708 or over two 
thousand less than ten years ago. Little care or attention 
is bestowed on horse-breeding and it is carried on quite un- 
methodically, such of the zamindars as keep mares troubling 
themselves but little in the selection of sires. The colts too 
are generally put to work when much too young, and the com- 
mon stamp of pony is consequently undersized and weedy. 
A better class of animal is imported by tiio wealthier members 
of the community from the horse fairs at Batesar and other 
places in the neighbouring districts. 

The nun^}ers of both sheep and goats have diminished during 
the last five years, and this decrease is no doubt due, like that 
of the cattle, to the famine of 1905-06. In 1904 there were 
43,092 sheep and 211,874 goats, whil6 in 1909 those totals had 
fallen to 40,083 and 175,003. The scanty amount of manure 
at the cultivator’s disposal is very usefully supplemented by 
i&enning a herd of sheep and goats on his fields, and the Gadariya 
i&erdsmen also derive a considerable profit from the sale of the 
milk and fiesh, and, in the case of the sheep, from the wool. The 
average price of a sheep is Rs. 8 while a milch goat will fetch 
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from Rs. 6 to Rs. 12. The donkeys, of which there were 6,438 
in 1909, arc of the usual diminutive type and are mostly used 
to carry their loads by the Dhobis and Kumhars. There were 
only 174 mules and 348 camels, these animals being in little 
demand for transport purposes. 

The diseases which commonly attack cattle are rinderpest 
and foot and mouth disease. The first is known when slight 
as checliaky and when malignant as bedam ; the second being 
termed hhur'paha^ Serious epidemics are not common, but either 
disease when contracted usually proves fatal. Three veterin- 
ary assistants are maintained by the district board and their 
services are given gratuitously when required, lint hitherto 
the ignorance and apathy of the people have prevented any 
general adoption. of the practice of preventive inoculation. 

The climate of the upland portion of Farrukhabad has 
always enjoyed the reputation of being one of the healthiest in 
the Dual), but the lowlands, especially the Aligarh tahsil, are 
notoriously feverish and unhealthy. The cold weather begins later 
than in the more western districts, and may be said to last 
from the end of October to the end of March. During this period 
the air is dry and wholesome and the nights are cold, slight frosts 
being not uncommon. The winter rains normally fall about 
J anuary , and when they are over a raw and dusty west wind sets 
in, sometimes bringing clouds which result in mischievous 
hailstorms. This wind continues almost without intermission 
throughout the summer, growing hotter as the year advances, 
until in April it has developed into the fiery loo. During May 
and June, which are the hottest months, the mean temperature for 
the twenty -four hours is usually w’ell over 90®, though the atmos- 
phere is occasionally cooled by the slight showers that sometimes 
accompany a dust storm. With the breaking of the monsoon at 
the;^d of June or in early July the temperature falls, the hot 
west wind ceases to blo>v, and the intense dryness of the sum- 
mer air is changed to a close and oppressive dampness which 
continues till the rains cease in September. In the trans-Gan- 
getic lowlands the heat of summer is less parchingly dry than 
in the upland, and in the rains the whole country is flooded, 
the villages rising out of the water like islands in a muddy sea. 
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Records of the district rainfall are available for the Far- Rsinfsll* 
rukhabad tahsil since 1861, and for the other tahsils from 1864 
onwards, a rain-gauge being maintained at each tahsil head- 
quarters. These records show that the average for the whole 
district is 32’41 inches and that the local variation between 
tahsil and tahsil is insignificant. On the other hand, the fluctua- 
tions for the whole district from year to year are remarkably 
great, ranging from 40*8Ji in 1894 to 12*03 inches in 1868, and 
the years in which anything approaching very close to the 
average has been received are comparatively few. Rut provided 
that the "excess or defect is not extreme the distribution of the 
fall is more important than the quantity, and the district agri- 
culture will not suffer though the amount of rain received 
be considerably below tlio normal if the showers are well diffused 
over the whole season and the intervals botwi'cn tliom are not 
too prolonged. Excessive rain is a far more serious danger in 
this district l)ut is not necessarily disastrous unless the falls 
come very late in the season. In the period between 1884 and 
1888 the rainfall was abnormally heavy, the annual average 
for the five years being 41*73 inches, and was protracted till 
an unusually late date, witli the result that great and lasting 
damage was done to largo areas, necessitating remissions of 
revenue on a considerable scale and, finally, a modification of 
the settlement. If, again, tho total annual fall sinks bi low 
20 inches, the harvest is bound to suffer, and years like 1868, 

1877, 1896 and 1905, when the falls were respectively 12*93| 

16*36, 14*89, and 14*58 inches, have been years of scarcity if 
not of famine. 

The healthiness or otlierwise of tho district can l>e best Hgalih. 
judged by an examination of the vital statistics. Records of the 
deaths have been maintained since 1872, but the imperfect 
system of registration vitiated the correctness of tho figures the 
earlier years, and much reliance cannot bo placed upon their 
accuracy before 1881. During the ten years from 1881 — 1890 
the average death-rate per mille was 36*80, the annual figures 
ranging from 31*26 in 1882 to 47*24 in 1884, a year in which 
fever was most unusually prevalent, owing to the abnormal rains, 
while an epidemic of small-pox was also raging. During the 
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next decade tht average dropped to 35*17, and the figures for 
individual years illustrate in a remarkable way the disastrous 
effect of a heavy rainfall on this district. During the first three 
dry years of the decade the mortality fell steadily, reaching in 
1893 its lowest point 25*59 ; but in the wet season of 1894 it 
leapt up to 40*39 owing to epidemics of fever and cholera, falling 
again in the following dry year to 29*27. During the famine year 
of 1897 fever was again prevalent and an outbreak of small-pox 
of some severity also occurred, raising the annual dcath-rato to 
43*12. During the last eight years the average mortality has been 
as high as 48*08 per mille, but this abnormal figure is mainly due 
to the advent of plague, which first visited the district in 1902, 
and the malaria epidemic of 1908. The worst year in the period 
was 1908, when the deaths per thousand were 71*45, over GO per 
mille being caused by fever. The increasing death-rate has been 
accompanied by a rise in tlie number of births, the annual 
average being 46*21 per mille for the last eight years as against 
41*84 between 1891 and 1900, and the l>irths are generally well 
in excess of the deaths, the only occasions on wliichthe proportions 
have boon reversed having been the famine years of 1897 and 
1905, the wot season of 1894, and the years 1901, 1907 and 1908, 
when the ravages of plague and fever were experienced in a 
peculiarly severe form. The returns of births and deaths for 
each year from 1891 onwards will be found in the appendix. 

Another table shows the principal causes of death and tin* 
mortality resulting from each during the same period. Jlut as 
in the vast majority of instances the ultimate responsibility for 
the diagnosis rests witli the village chaukidar the figures are to bo 
received with some caution. Dover heads the list as in most dis- 
tricts, the term including not only ordinary malaria but all 
diseases of which fever is the predominant symptom, and was 
responsible during the ton years from 1881 to 1890 for 86:47 per 
cent, of the total deaths, the percentage rising during the next 
decade to 89*49. The fall to 74*76 per cent, during the last seven 
years has been due not to any diminution of fever but to the 
great lose of life arising from the plague. The lowly ing and 
swampy Aligarh tahsil is, the most feverish part of the district 
and, subject as it mostly is to annual inundation, there seems 
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little hope of permanently remedying the sanifary conditions 
by drainage, so that it is only from the more general use of 
quinine that any great reduction in the death-rate is to be 
expected. Tiie drug is sold at all post-ollices and by vaccinators 
in pice packets, and is also distributed free of charge by the dis- 
trict board in seasons of epidemic. But the sales are at presout 
small, great difficulty being experienced in. persuading the people 
of the efficacy of this as of most other western medical inno- 
vations. 

Though epidemics of cholera occur from time to time, cholera. 
Farrukhabad is as a rule fairly free from the disease, and in 
ordinary years the number of deaths caused by it is small. In 
only eight years out of th<‘ last 27 has tiu'. death-rate exceeded 
loo while in eight of the rcmaincler it was bi low M>. Serious 
outbreaks in 1887) and 1887, when 2,110 and 8,080 persons 
perished, brought the average annual mortality for the ton years 
ending in ISO!) up to 010, and in the next decade » toi’riblo 
epidemic in 1801 carried oif 4,112 of tlie population. During 
the closing years of the 1 0th cicntiiry there was a lull, 1808 
being conspicuous by the complete disappearance of tlio disease, 
but the present, century opened with a serious outl^rcak which 
claimed 1,613 victims. In the next year it once more disap- 
peared, only one death being reported, and since then it has done 
but little damage, the average death-rate from 1001 to 1008 
inclusiyo being only 2oG. 

Another disease which, though nearly always present, varies small* 
greatly in the severity of its visitations, is small- pox, and the 
annual returns are in this case of particular interest as testifying 
to the effegta of vaccination. During the first nine years for 
which figures are available, from 1873 to 1880, the average annual 
mortAity from this disease was 1,418, aud this figure, high as it 
is, is in all probability below the mark, as, owiug to the imperfect 
methods of registration, numbers of deaths wore not fecorded. 

During the next decade, in spite of a severe epidemic in 1883 
which carried off 3,503 persons, and others of less virulence in 
1884 and 1890, the average fell to 813, while the la^t tea years of 
the century saw a further drop to 149. In 1901 not a single 
death was reported and from that year till 1908 tiie death-rate 
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has only avenaged 120. There can be no doubt whatever that 
this progressive decrease has been caused by the steady exten- 
sion of the operations of the vaccination department. Up to 
1880 the number of vaccinations performed annually averaged 
under 12,000. During the next decade there was a slight 
improve ment, but after 1890 a remarkable change was effected 
and from that time onwards some 22,000 persons have been 
vaccinated every year. Some 17 per cent, of the population 
have thus been protected during the last seven years and the 
immunity conferred may be measured by the decrease in the 
ravages of the disease. The operations are carried on under 
the supervision of the Civil Surgeon, subordinate to whom is 
a staff of 15 vaccinators, maintained at an annual cost of 
Ks. 1,899. 

With the exception of plague the other diseases returned in 
the tables arc of small importance. ISowel-complaints, such as 
dysentery and diarrluea, are responsible for a small ljut fairly 
regular mortality every year, while various common ailments 
such as influenza and pneumonia are probably usually returned 
under the head of fever, owing to their most apparent symptom. 
Plague .made its first appearance in 1902, and in that year its 
ravages were comparatively slight, only 16G deaths being caused. 
But in the following year the mortality rose to 1,G60 and con- 
tinued to increase till it reached its maximum in 1906, when 
10,671 deaths were reported. In the following year it died down, 
but in 1907 Farrukhabad suffered more severely than any other 
district in the division, losing 10,215 of its population from this 
cause. In the city of Farrukhabad the disease raged with 
peculiar fury, the mortality amounting to 37*7 1 per mille. The 
two measures upon which reliance is now principally placed in 
the campaign against plague are inoculation and evacuation ; and 
though in this district, as in all others, considerable difficulty 
was at first experienced in convincing the people of the efficacy 
of these precautions, it would seem that their former prejudices 
are at last weakening. At the first appearance of dead rats in a 
village, that^iinmistakeable warning of a visit of the disease, the 
inhabitants now lose no time in evacuating their houses ; and 
while in 1907 only 69 persons allowed themselves to be inoculated, 
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in tho following year tho number rose to 1,091. ^In tho same 
year the mortality foil to 829. 

Statistics relating to bodily infirmities have been collected at 
every census since 1872, and show the numbers afflicted with 
insanity, deaf-mutism, blindness, and lex>rosy. The fiuctuations 
from period to period are remarkable and tho correctness of tho 
roburns is open to some doubt. The number of insane persons 
was in 1872 recorded as 140 ; in 1801 tliey had fallen to lOG, but 
during tho next decade had risen again bo 215, or more than 
double. Tno doaf-inubes, of wlioin there were 151 in 1872, num- 
bored 467 in 1891, and only 290 in 1901. There has been a 
steady decrease in the niirnbor of blind persons in this as in most 
other districts of tho provinces, due in all proba))ility to improved 
medical troatment, and only l,2l3 wore onumorated in 1901, 
a smaller total than that returned by any other district of tho 
division. Ijoprosy, on the other hand, would soom to on tho 
increase, as 10;> lepers were eiiuinerated in the district in 1901 as 
against 112 in 1891. Tliis is contrary to tho experience of tho 
provinces ns a whole, each census showing a marked and regular 
decrease in tho niiml^ers sulForing from this disease. The dis- 
proportion between the num])ers of the two sexes afflicted with 
infirmities is worthy of note and indicates concealment. Of tho 
district total of 1,911 no less than 1,175 are males, and tho male 
lepers outnumber the female by more than two to one. 
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The first survey of the whole district of which the results are 
on record was that made betw'ecn the years 1833 and 1839. The 
total cultivated area then amounted to 541,461 acres, or 49*4 per 
cent, of the total area. But, owing to the number of years 
occupied by this survey, which included tlic famine of 1837, some 
parganas wore measured when prosperous and some when in a 
very distressed condition, and the figures for the whole district 
are consequently somow'hat misleading. At the next survey, 
which preceded the revision of the settlement in 1845, the total 
cultivation had increased to 581,049 acres, or 53 per cent, of the 
district. Yet this revision was undertaken on account of the 
severe agricultural depression prevailing, and at a time when a 
great deal of land which had formerly been under the plough had 
been temporarily thrown out of cultivation. It is probable that 
little reliance should be placed on the accuracy of either of these 
early surveys and they are of little use except as aiiording an 
approximate basis of comparison with later figures. The survey 
which preceded the sixth settUment was much more accurate and 
valuable, and shows a great advance in agricultural development, 
the area under the plough having risen to 643,051 acres, or 58*9 
per cent, of the total area of the district. But at tlie time the 
survey was made the district was more prosperous than it had 
ever been. A succession of favourable seasons had checked the 
growth of Axins, and in the precarious tracts large areas that ha<Jl 
long lain fallow were being tilled. In spite of a series of bad 
seasons, which began in 1877 and necessitated some reductions of 
revenue, it was not till 1885 that any serious deterioration set in. 
Between 1881 and 1885 the average cultivation was 631,379 acres; 
but after the latter year a rapid decrease began and for 11 years 
between 1888 and 1899 cultivation varied generally between 
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550,000 and 570,000 acres, the actual minimum l%ing 504,97(5 
acres in 1896-97. The district had been crippled by the wet 
seasons, and with a cycle of dry years and high prices it began to 
recover, and cultivation revived. The figures prepared at the 
survey between 1898 and 1901 returned the cultivated area at 
615,266 acres ; but there is every reason to believe that in the 
deteriorated villages the landholders were then deliberately 
restricting cultivation, with a view to obtaining lighter assess- 
ments. In the year 1901-02, immediately after the completion 
of the survey, the area under the plough rose to 633,477 acres ; in 
the following year it was 650,282 acres ; and in 1003-01 it was 
666,340 acres. This advance is still continuing. Tn 190S the 
cultivated area was 682,333 acres, the niaxininm yet attained ; 
while the average for the last tour years has been 669,080 acres, 
62*06 per cent, of the total area of the district. 'I'akiiig the 
averages of the last four years, Kanaiij is at pviscnt the tahsil 
with the highest proportion of cultivation, 69*1 per cent, of its 
total area being returned as under the plough. Next in order 
come : Chhibramau with 68*1, Farrukhabad with t>6*4, Kaimganj 
with 63*7, Aligarh with 60*1, and Tirwa with 51*7 por cent. In 
the last tahsil the hopelessly barren area is un usually large, 
amounting to 22*1 per cent, of the whole, or nearly twice that 
of Kanauj. 

It is probable that the limit of profitable cultivation has 
now been nearly, if not quite reached in this district, at all 
events until the discovery of some cheap and practicable method 
of reclaiming ueav land. There is, however, a very largo urea 
classified at the survey as culturable though not cultivated. 
Taking the average for the four years ending in 1908, this area 
amounted to 239,076 acres. From this total sundry deductions 
have to be made. Groves occupy 34,329 acres; now fallow, 
left untilled in the course of the ordinary system of rota- 
tion, covers 30,619 acres; while 377 acres are accounted for by 
land prepared for sugarcane but not yet under a crop. There 
,remaii^ therefore 173,751 acres, of which 46,897 acres consist 
of old fallow, land which has at one time been under the plough 
but has been abandoned for various reasons. A great deal of 
this land has recently been taken into cultivation, the returns 
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of the 1902 fiiettlomeat showing 80^158 acres under this head. 
The residue of 128,362 acres is termed culturablo waste and its 
area has been enormously swelled at the recent survey by a new 
principle of classi float ion. All land which is capable of growing 
any form of vegetation is now treated as culturablo, and large 
tracts of dh<ih jungle and the better qualit;^- of usar have been 
included. At the previous settlement the interpretation of the 
term culturablo was much stricter and only 9,741 acres were 
shown in this category, the remainder being regarded as 
hopelessly barren. 

The method of agriculture pursued in Farrukhabad possesses 
no peculiar features, but resembles for the most part that of the 
Duab in general. The greater portion of the cultivated area 
produces a single crop each year, the land being relieved by the 
alternation of autumn and spring crops. In the case of such 
land the autumn crop will consist of one of the millets, jiiar or 
generally mixed with arhar; the spring crop of wheat, 
barley, gram, or mixtures of those. If the ground has long 
lain fallow, or is being brought under cultivation for the first 
time,, it is dug up with the a short-handled, narrow-bladed 

mattock... The^j/it^om, or ordinary mattock, and the kmlavy a 
kind of pick, are often used for the same purpose. When 
the finst fall of rain has softened the hard- baked soil the 
field is ploughed as often as the cultivator's time will allow. 
The surface is then rendered level by running over it tho patcla, 
a fiat board drawn by two bullocks, on which tho cultivator stands 
himself to give it additional weight. The land is now ready for 
sowing. Tho seed is cither scattered broadcast {jpatera)^ or 
dropped through a drill called nali, .sel, or bans, which is generally 
fastened to tho handle of tho plough. The former ^ is the ))lan 
adopted for the autumn crops of millet, but wheat and barley are 
sown with the drill. The drill is a bamboo tube with a wicker- 
work funnel; through it tho seed falls into the furrow mode by 
the ploiigh.share, being afterwards covered by the earth turned 
over as the next furrow is formed. After sowing, the next process 
is weeding, which begins about a fortnight later, and is continued 
at intervals, whenever necessity arises. Whore water can be 
obtained irrigation is applied| but only to the spri^ crops. The 
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millets are never watered. The use of manure is universal and 
is limited only by tho limit of the quantity obtainable. All the 
sweepings of the houses, the droppings of cattle, and every sorb 
•f rubbish are carefully collected for removal to tho fields ; and, 
though the greater part of the cowdung which ouglit to go back 
to the land is used as fuel, this does not utterly destroy its value 
as manure. For tho ashes of the fire are always added to tho 
dunghill, and much that is potent for fertilizing purposes is 
thereby preserved. Tho effect on rents of facilities for obtaining 
manure has been shown elsewhere. The quantity of manure 
required for each crop cannot be specified. Tho cultivator gives 
all that he luia and all that ho can afford to buy. 

One of the most remarkable features in the recent history 
of the district agriculture has been the development of tho ]>rac- 
tice of taking two and three crops a year fi-om tin* soil, -Vt 
the settlement of 1870 no accurate record was taken of the double- 
cropped area, but it was not then very eonsiderahle. During 
the five years preceding the 1002 settlemont tho average area 
from which more than one crop was taken had risen to 128,001 
acres, and the last four years have seen a further increase to 
an average of 142,001 acres. In other words, no hss than 
21*3 per cent, of the cultivated area now bears two or throe 
crops in the year. High cultivation of this typo requires plenti- 
ful manure and water and a good soil. It is therefore mostly 
found around towns on tho Ganges cliff where earthen wells are 
practically permanent and tho soil is a fertile cluiaal ; but a few 
villages, of which Sarai Pryag in the Chhibramau tahsil is tho 
centre, have developed a large treble-cropped area in ordinary 
land through tho energy of the Kurmi cultivators. The ordinary 
rotation of cr(9ps in high cultivation is maize in the rains, pota- 
toes in the winter, and tobacco in tho hot weather, Init some of 
the most highly rented land grows a second tobacco crop instead 
of potatoes. The highest cultivation in the district is to bo 
lound near Mau Rashidabad in the Kaimganj tahsil, whore the 
ine wells impart an admired pungent flavour to tho local 
•obacco. In pargana Pahara the average area bearing two crops 
has during the last four years been 7,577 acres, or 42’8 per 
cent, of the tqtal cultivated area of 15,378 acres. There is a 
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considerablcf difference among the various tahsils in the proportion 
of the cultivated area bearing more than one crop. In Tirwa it 
forms 26*07 per cent., in Aligarh 24 per cent., in Farrukhabad 
17*1, in Kanauj 16*3, in Kaimganj 16*1, and in Chhibramau 
14*2. 

The harvests are known by the usual names of khari,f\ rabi 
and zaid. The last-named, or intermediate harvest, is of unusual 
importance in this district, covering an average area, during 
the last four years, of 15,201 acres. This figure shows an in- 
crease of nearly 50 per cent, on the average of the five years 
before the recent settlement, but is smaller by 5,000 acres than 
that found thirty years before. Botli the rabi and kharif areas, 
on the other hand, have expanded enormously, though they still 
maintain pretty much thi^ same relative ])roportions. Fn 1872 
the kharif covered 274,154 acres, and the rabi 330,632 ; at the 
1902 settlement these figures had risen respectively to 293,758 
and 332,785 acres j while during l0i.)5— 1908 the average rabi 
area has been 415,415 acres, and that of the kharif 300,299 
acres. 1 n the Tirwa and Kanauj tahsils alone the kharif area 
slightly exceeds that of the rabij the proportions being reversed 
in the other tahsils, while in Aligarh the rabi area is nearly half 
as large again as that of the kharif. 

In the kharif f or autumn harvest, the most important crop 
is juar {andrapogm .sarghum) which is grown to some extent 
alone b\it more generally in combination with arhar. In all it 
covers an average area of 112,132 acres, or 28*0 per cent, of the 
total khar if a,T 0 i\. The proportion is highest in the Farrukhabad 
tahsil, where 35*8 per cent, of the autumn liarvest consists of this 
crop, and lowest in Tirwa, whore the percentage falls to 24*2. 
This grain forms the staple food of the poorer classes during a 
great part of the year, and its huge stalks are of great value as 
fodder, some 8,000 acres being sown with juar every year for 
this purpose alone. It is a cheap crop to grow as it needs little 
manure and no irrigation, while the yield is very large, avenging 
from four to five hundred pounds to the acre when grown with 
arhar f or six hundred pounds when alone. 

Next in importance to juar comes bajra {pe^inisetum 
typkoideum), another tall millet generally sown along with 
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arhar and ont; of the small pulses. On an average T7,()84 acres 
or 19*8 per cent, of the kharif area is planted with this crop, 
which will grow on lighter and sandier soils than juar. The 
^il!hhibramau tahsil returns tiio highest percentago of 28*7^ the 
lowest being found in Tirwa, where it accounts for only 16*6 
per cent, of the kharif harvest, liajra rosomblos juar in the 
manner of its cultivation, hub can bo sown a good deal later, 
and can therefore usefully replace it when late rains have 
delayed the autumn sowings. Like juar it is one of the chief 
foods of the poor, but the outturn is rather smaller, and the 
stalks, though used for fodder in the same way, are loss nutri- 
tious. 

The increase in the area under maize {zea mayn) is one of Maize. 
' the most romarkaldo features in the recent development of the 
district agriculture. In 1872 it covered only 5,539 acres, while 
the average for the last four years has been 80,223 acres, or 15*8 
per cent, of the total kharif area. The enhanced popularity of 
this crop is duo to a variety of causes. The yield is very large, 
being about twice as great as that of jwir in an ordinary year, 
while in favourable seasons it is as much as 1,500 pounds to the 
acre. But its great advantage lies in the fact that it can be 
sown and cut earlier than any of the other important kharif iood 
crops. While fxijru is not ripe till (October iiiidjuar till Novem- 
ber, maize is ready for cutting early in September, and thus not 
only provides a supply of food at a moment when the stock saved 
^from the previous rabi is running low but also loaves the ground 
clear in time for its preparation for a second crop. Maize in- 
variably forms the first crop in the system of rotation on double 
and treble- cropped lands, and the enormous increase in the area 
of such land necessarily implies a corresponding increase in the 
cultivation of maize. The disadvantages of this crop are that it 
is more delicate and requires much better soil and more careful, 
cultivation than the millets, both irrigation and manure being 
. indispensable, while the stalks are almost useless for fodder, 
j^unlcss cut green. 

Rice is another crop which is now much more widely grown Bioe. 
than it formerly was, covering an average area of 28,318 acres, 
or 7*2 percent, of the kharif total, as against 20,412 acres in 
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1872. In tho Aligarb and Tirwa tahsils the percentage of rice 
rises as high as 14*5 and 13*07 per cent, of the Muirif area, while 
inKanauj it is only 2*7 per cent. A great many different 
varieties of rice are grown in the district, to which different 
local names arc given, but they may all be ranged under three 
classes, which require different methods of cultivation. These 
are the mota^ or thick -grained, the mahin, or thin-grained, and 
tho black-grained rice. Tho black rice is sown broadcast in the 
shallows. The other two are sown in seed beds and planted out 
afterwards, tho essential difference between them being that the 
mota comes to seed in the beginning of October and is harvested 
in the beginning of November, while the mahin comes to seed 
in September and is harvested in October. The first kind Cun 
stand and indeed requires for its longer period of growth a 
larger supply of water than the second kind ; it is therefore 
planted towards the centre of a flooded tract, wherever water 
is deep and the supply likely to last a long time. The second 
kind requires shallower water and gives the more valuable 
crop as its fine grain fetches a higher value in the market. 
It is, however, subject to the attacks of the gandhnki fly, the 
ravages of which the coarser grained lico escapes by the lateness 
of its seeding, and the latter is therefore tho surer crop. 

Cotton, which is almost always grown in combination with 
arlm% has declined very greatly in area during tho last thirty 
years. At the recent settlement only 23,777 acres were planted 
with tho combined crops, as compared with 42,024 acres at the 
previous revision, while for the past four years the average has 
been 26,664 acres, or 6*7 per cent, of the Wiari/area. More 
than half the total cotton of tho district is grown in the Kanauj 
and Tirwa tahsils, and in the former it occupies 16*9 per cent, of 
the autumn harvest. Cotton is a plant which requires a light 
rainfall and the series of wet years through which the district 
passed during tho currency of the 1870 settlement was very 
adverse to its successful cultivation. 

Sugarcane was never a very important crop in this district 
and the average of 18,090 acres sown with it during 1906-1908 
is practically the same as that recorded at the 1870 settle- 
ment. In this, as in most other districts of the provinces, 
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the old-fashioned kolhu, or stone prcss^ has been almost entirely 
ousted by the iron mill, which extracts the juice with far greater 
thoroughness. Theso iron mills arc leased to the cultivators 
by contractors for the season. The tahsil whicli grows most 
sugarcane is Kaimganj, 5,684 acres, or 7 ‘5 per cent, of the 
kharlf areHy being there devoted to this crop. 

In the rabi^ or spring liarvost, the principal staple is wheat, 
grown singly and in combination with barley and gram. The 
area under wheat alone averages 133,571 acres, or 32*1 per cent, 
of the total rahiy whilc*tho combined crops account for another 
116,135 acres, or 27*0 per cent. Barley follows next in order of 
importance, taking up 54,535 acres, or 13*1 pen* cent., by itself 
and 69,546 acres, or 16-7 per cent., in combination with gram. 
The latter crop covers only 11,168 acres, or 3*4 per cent, by 
itself. A comparison with the figures of the 1870 settlement 
illustrates the increasing tendency, observable in all the neigh- 
bouring Duab districts, to grow crops in combination. At that 
time only 40,544 acres were planted with the mixture of wheat, 
gram and barley, and wheat occupied 178,154 acres, barley 
103,293 acres, and gram 16,978 acres, sown by themselves. 
Poppy has made very great strides since the former settlement, 
increasing from 10,616 acres to 49,339, and now covers U/8 per 
cent, of the rabi area. The extension of canal irrigation is the 
main cause of this remarkable development. 

A very valuable and important crop, for which Farrukh- 
abad is famous, is that of potatoes. At the 1870 settlement 
potatoes and tobacco together covered 4,985 acres. Now 9,202 
acres are sown with potatoes and 1,669 with tho early kind of 
tobacco. The potato crop is grown on the best land only and 
follows maize. Heavy manuring is a necessary preliminary, 
the amount of the produce depending directly on the quantity 
and strength of the manure employed. Plentiful irrigation is 
also required, some nine waterings being tho usual allowance, 
and the cultivation of the cro}) calls for continual labour and 
attention. The seed potatoes, which are not cut up as in Eng- 
land, ate sown by hand in prepared ridges (ghoa). Daring 
the course of irrigation these ridges gradually subside, and the 
roots growing larger, become exposed and must have fresh earth 
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heaped on them. This is done three times^ the labour increasing 
as the plants grow higher. At the first dressing fifteen men will 
suffice to comjdcte the process for an acre field in one day. But 
the second dressing calls for twenty, and the third for twenty- 
five men. These operations continue till the middle of January 
when in some years the potatoes are ready to ho dug up; but in 
others the ripening is delayed till the end of the following month. 
It requires about 20 persons to dig an acre of potatoes, women 
and boys being generally employed for the purpose. 

Though the greater part of the tobacco is grown in the 
zaid harvest, a certain amount, averaging 1,609 acres, forms 
part of the rahL This tobacco is known as mahun, from the 
month of Magh (January -February) when it is cut, but is iden- 
tical w'ith the later crop, the same seed being used indifferently 
for either. The ma/tun tobacco is sown early in Juno, the seed- 
lings being transplanted towards the end of July, while the 
cuttings take place at the latter end of January. It is said to 
be sweeter than .the tobacco and is alone used for chewing. 
But its value in the market is less than that of the other. 

As already mentioned, the zaid harvest covers a very con- 
siderable area in this district. The most important crop is 
ioliacco, which is groAvn in some 8,486 acres, nearly half of which 
is in the Farrukhahad tahsil. Following the potato crop, and 
ripening in the mouth of Jeth (May -June), it is termed jethi or 
dhakha. Its seed is sown in nursery beds about two months 
before the land will be ready to receive transplanted seedlings ; 
and for such beds the corner of the potato field is often used. 
The quantity of seed is small, being hardly three quarters of a 
seer to the acre ; and its cost is about 12 annas. A^fter the pota- 
toes have been dug up the field is ploughed twice or thrice, and 
after being levelled and marked out into beds, receives the young 
seedlings, which are set about a span apart. If the ground is 
very dry it receives a slight watering before the young shoots 
are transplanted, and a second slight watering follows. Growing 
as it does through the hottest part of the year, the crop demands 
much irrigation and is watered nine or ten times. For this 
purpose a brackish well is esteemed the best, owing to the sharp 
flavour it gives the tobacco. With the same object it is usual 
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to pour round the roots of the plant, arid sprmklo over its 
leaves, a little saline earth matti). Simultaneously the 

field must be weeded, and this is done some four or dve times. 

About two months after the- transplantation, when the young 
plants have grown about a foot high, they are pruned {hanaiya 
torna)* All the lower leaves are broken off, and but seven or 
eight loft at the top. The crop dually ripens in tho latter half 
of !May, when the loaves arc cut, dried, and twisted into ropes. 

The produce seldom exceeds 30 maunds an acre, and 20 maunds 
may be taken as a fair average yield. 

Next in importance among the zald crops come melons, Melons, 
over an average area of 4,789 acres. These are grown in the 
sandy soil beside tho river ]>ed8, which is first heavily manured. 

P^ormerly tho cultivation of this crop was exclusively in tho 
hands of Musalmaiis, the nature of tho niannro (city sweepings) 
used for it constituting an objection which Hindus could not 
overcome. Even in tlio days of their power tho ^^au Pathaus 
received from Hindus the contemptuous name of kunjra or 
green-grocer. But the principal reason why melons wore a 
Muhammadan growth was perhaps tho fact that they were 
originally introduced l)y Musalrnans. The emperor Babar’t 
memoirs show that they were not known in India in his da/ 
except as occasional imports. The rest of the zaid harvest 
consists of vegetables, covering some 1,001 acres, arid various 
condiments and spices. 

Farrukhabad is unusually well protected by irrigation and Irrigation, 
has now little to fear from the effects of drought. Statistics 
prepared at the 1902 settlement show that no less than 477,187 
acres, or 71'3^per cent., of the average area cultivated during the 
four years 1906—08 are irrigable from one source or another. 

This is a very considerable increase on the 350,627 acres 
returned as irrigable at the previous settlement, and as it is mainly 
due to extensions of the canals the improvement is even greater 
fhflw the figures indicate. In a year of drought wells, tanks and 
the rivers dry up to a greater or less extent, but the stable canal 
irrigation assures a certain supply of water. At the last settle- 
ment the canal was almost confined to Tirwa^ but it now reaches 
the Eaimganj, Chhibramau and Farrukhabad tahsils, while in the 
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Aligarh tahsil, with its irrigablo taral, canal water is not required. 
The Kanauj tahsil is the only one now liable to sufl’or at all 
severely in a dry year. On an average 215,024 acres, or 33 '7 per 
cent, of the cultivated area, are now iiirigated every year, of which 
62,100 acres are supplied from the canals, 129,906 acres from 
wells, and 22,919 acres from tanks ^ jliiUy and the rivers. There 
is also a large area of land in the lowlands which, though not 
returned as irrigated, is flooded every year during the rains, 
when it absorbs so much moisture that no further watering is 
needed to enable it to boar crops like wheat which elsewhere 
require irrigation. The average areas irrigated during the four 
years 1905 — 08 differ considerably in the dilleront tahsils. Tirwa 
shows the Iiighcst proportion with 56,086 acres, or 44*5 per cent, 
of its cultivated area, irrigated. Of this 35,590 acres are w'atercd 
from the canal. Next come Chhibramau, with 35*3 per cent., 
Farruldiabad with 31*3 per cent., Kanuuj with 29*09 per cent,, 
Kaimganj with 28*9 per cent, and Aligarh with 14*4 per cent. 

Farrukhabad belongs to the Lower Ganges Canal system, 
three of whose branches supply the district with water. Of these 
the oldest is the Cawnpore branch, opened in 1854, when it formed 
part of the original Gauges Canal. The inadequacy of the supply 
from this canal made it necessary to provide a fresh source, and 
after enquiries and surveys made between 1866 and 1869 it was 
decided to tibko a new canal out of the Ganges at Narora, a 
village about 30 miles to the north-cast of Aligarh. The main 
line was to run from Narora to Allahabad, feeding the old Cawn- 
pore branch by a supply chanuol, and another branch was to be 
made through £tah and Kaimganj and called the Fatehgarh 
branch. Work was begun in 1872, but in 1877 thsi project was 
revised. The proposed main lino to Allahabad was only carried 
as far as Tarha in the Mainpuri district, and its name was 
changed to the Bewar branch, while the channel supplying the 
Cawnpore canal became the main canal. The Fatehgarh branch 
remained unaltered, and was opened in 1881, the Bewar branch 
having begun work a year earlier. The tahsil with the largest 
canal-irrigated area is Tirwa, where C3*4 per cent, of the culti* 
ration is watered from this source, Kaimganj coming next with 
B6'6 per centi and then Chhibramau with 28*2. In Farrukhabad 
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only 1*4 per (?ent. of the cultivation is irrigated from the canals 
and in Kan an j and Aligarh they arc unknown. 

The I'^atehgarh branch enters the district from Etah and Palohgarh 
flows south-eastwards through the Kaimganj tahsil for 14 miles. 

The principal distributaries are those of Toor, Lalai, Ilolipur, 

Katia, Jaraiira, Khinmini and Uiidain, the total length of which 
is 34 miles. Both the branch and its distributaries run two 
weeks in every throj and command between tliera a culturablo 
area of GO, 731 acres. Of this commaiukd aroa22,04G acres, or 
one-third, has been irrigated on an average during the five years, 

1904 — 08, G,41l acres in the Ichcir if &nd 15,605 acres in the rabi. 

The maximum yet attained was in J 907-08, when 10,459 acres 
were irrigated in the kharif and 20,833 acres in the rahiy or 
nearly one half the total area commanded in all. The head 
discharge of the main line of the branch is 720 cubic feet per 
second, while those of the distributarias vary from 70 to 10 cubic 
feet per second. The canal Hows along the watershed , and does 
not seriously interfere with the natural drainage. Several 
works have however been carried out by the canal officers 
with a view to improving the drainage. The two main lines into 
which the drainage naturally falls are the Burhgangaon the left 
or east bank of the canal and the B igar Xala on the right or west 
bank. The main channel of the former stream has been deopaned 
and straightened by cutting through a number of necks of high 
land and so connecting the series of waterlogged depressions of 
which it formerly consisted, while weeds and other obstructions 
have been removed. Near the northern boundary of the district 
the Hudain drain has been made to carry into the Burhganga the 
water which^used to collect in the hollows between the Fatehgarh 
branch and the Bhargain distributary. ^Several new channels 
have hea^ made to relieve the valley of the Bagar Nala and 
reclaim the lowlying and swampy depressions which skirt its 
coarse. One of these starts at the Bagar escape at the tail of 
Fatehgarh branch and runs more or less parallel to the Khinmini 
distributary, falling at the thirteenth mile into a natural depress 
sioui which drains into the Gauges. This not only does a great 
deal of useful drainage work, but also acts as an escape at the 
tail of the Fatehgarh branch* Another starting a few ailei 
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below Aligauj in the Etah district drains a large tract of country 
on right of the Fatehgarh branch, between mile 48 and the tail. 
This drain too has done a great deal of good. Smaller drains 
connected with the Bagar are ; the Ijor branch drainage cut, which 
empties one of the depressions at the side of the Nala between 
the Lalai distributary and the Fatehgarh branch; the Tcor 
branch drainage cut, between the Teor and Lalai distributaries, 
which relieves another depression ; and the Tirau branch drainage 
cut, which joins the Bagar near Dcora Mahsauna. 

Cawnporc Xho Cawnporo branch crosses in a south-easterly direction 

branch, whole breadth of the Tirwa tahsil, flowing along the ridge 

of the Isan-Arind Avatorshed ; and has a length in this district of 
just under 35 miles. It has five distributaries, the Taria, Tirwa, 
Sakrawa, Khairnagar. and Kansua, which, with their numerous 
branches and minors, have a total length of 187 miles 6 furlongs. 
The head discharge of the main canal is 1,500 cubic feet per 
second, and it runs constantly but the distributaries only in 
alternate weeks. The total culturablc area commanded by this 
canal is 159,300 acres, and during the five years 1904 — 08 it has 
irrigated, on an average, 18,590 acres in the kharif and 30,909 
acres in the m6i harvest. The maximum area yet irrigated was 
64,908 acres for both harvests in 1908. The branch is navigable 
and i» crossed by 12 bridges, at Mirzapur, Digri, Saraiya, 
Kansua, Haseran, Bahosi, Gunah, Umardah, Sukhi, Khairnagar, 
Aunah and Barapur. The head discharge of the main canal is 
1,600 cubic feet per second, and it runs constantly. The 
distributaries, now that the Tirwa distributary has been 
remodelled, are all running in alternate weeks, i.e, instead 
of being kept open with the required discharge continuously! 
the channels, which are constructed with wider bed widths, 
are run full with double the discharge for one week and closed 
in the following week. This system has many advantages, 
the principal one being the possibility of admitting double 
the volume in a given time, and thus completing irrigation 
before it is too late for sowing. A number of drainage cuts 
have been made in connection with this canal to improve the 
natural drainage of the tract through which it flows. The 
Mirzapur relief cut takes off from the Patbgawan Bikupnr 
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drain a little above the Mirzapur bridj^e and has an outfall into 
the Bind, reducing the catchment area of the Sabhgawan Biku- 
pur drain by 2J square miles, and saving the Mirzapur village 
from flooding. The Asseni drainage cut starts near mile 80 of 
the canal and connects the C'habtarwa jhil with the Asseni jhil 
diverting the combined drainage into the ndl^ across the Tndar- 
garh-Tirwa road. On its way it crosses the Umardah minor and 
the Tilsara and Tirwa distributaries. The Ruppur drain is 
intended for the relief of the tract of country between the 65th 
and 67th miles of the Cawnpore branch, where a good deal of 
water is unnecessarily hold up to the groat detriment of the 
villages of Ruppur snd Rur in wot years. Towards the northern 
outfall siphons have been constiucted under the Saraiya and 
Mirzapur distributaries to give an outlet for superfluous water ; 
but these have no connecting out and are only to a very small 
extent effective. The Ruppur drain provides such a cut, leading 
the drainage from the depression to the deep natural drainage 
line, at the same tima improving communications along the 
district road. The Rampur drain starts from the Tirmukha 
depression and running parallel with the Tirwa district road 
crosses the Tilsara distributary by moans of a siphon to join the 
Sukhi drain in its third mile. This drain relieves the tract of 
country bounded by the Tilsara and Tirwa distributaries and 
renders the district road passable during the monsoon. 

The main channel of . the Bowar branch canal does not 
enter the Farrukhabad district at all but throws out the 
Nigoh and Binsia distributaries to irrigate the Kali Nadi and 
Isau watershed. The last 7^ miles of the Nigoh are within 
the district,* and its most important branch is the Mighauli 
distributary with a length of 10} miles. Six minors taking out 
of the Nigoh have a total l^jngth of 17}- miles. The head 
discharge of this distributary is 123 cubic feet per second 
and the discharge at the point where it enters the Farrukhabad 
district about 88 cubic feet per second. About 5 miles of 
the Binsia distributary and a furlong or so of the heads of 
the Bhadai and Rangpur minors arc within the district. All 
these channels run in alternate weeks when supplies are suffi- 
cient and command between them a culturable area of 51jiOO 
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(tores. During the five years 1904 — ('8 they have irrigated an 
average of 4,480 acres in the kharif &nd 9,916 acres in the rahi, 
or about a quarter of the commanded area, the maximum being 
reached in 1907-08, when 7,4o3 acres in the kharif and 12,044 
acre3 in the rahi came under irrigation. 

Of the drains made in connection with this canal one of the 
most important is the Binsia drainage system which relieves the 
area between the Bowar branch and the Nigoh and Binsia distri- 
butaries. The Binsia drainage system as at [ii eserit completed 
consists of three cuts ; the first is the Janoiira drain which con- 
nects the tliroe great depressions of Janoiira, Jat and Chirawar ; 
the second is the Chirawar drain which connects the Chirawar 
and Binsia depressions ; and the third is the tail cut which takes 
out of the lower end of the Binsia and carries the collected 
drainage to the Isan Nadi. Another is the Bhagw'antpur drain 
which relieves an area of 7J square miles included between , the 
Atroli and Mighanli branches. The drainage of this tract 
collects ill the Bhagwantpiir jhil and used to cause much flooding 
in the rains owing to the lack of a natural outlet. During the 
four years’ closure of the Bewar branch the flood water was 
taken by a cut across the Atroli distributary into the Jafirabad 
ravine by the zamindars. This entailed making a cut through 
sandhills and afforded little relief licsides causing the obliteration 
of the district road from Chhibramau to Saurikh. The present 
drainage cut runs in the direction of Hathin and acts efficiently. 

In ordinary villages canal irrigation tends to discourage high 
cultivation. In villages irrigated by wells the Kurmi, who is 
the best cultivator in the district, is always surrounded by a 
largo gauhan area bearing maize, potatoes and tobacco in rota- 
tion every year. The outlying fields aro carefully cultivated, 
but the treble-cropped gtmJain monopolizes mest of the Kuimi’s 
energy. In canal-irrigated villages the amount of water available 
is not sufficient for treble cropping, but suffices for a double 
crop of maize followed bv corn or sugarcane, and such villages 
when occupied by Kurmis are remarkalde for the extent of their 
carefully cultivated double-cropped area. On the whole, canal 
irrigation does not add to the value of an ordinary village in 
a normal year, because it simply takes the place of well- irrigation^ 
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but ia a year of scarcity it is of the greatest value. In the 
depreciated h?iur villages, on the other hand, though the inter- 
ference with drainage lines Ctansed by the canals and tlieir distri- 
butaries hfxs tended to intensify the effect of tht) excessively wet 
seasons, yet the canal water aided greatly in the speedy recovery 
of the deteriorated tract, and its value in dry years cannot bo 
overestimated , On the wIkiIo, the introduction of the canals into 
the bhU7' tracts of this district has been of the greatest benedb. 

The effect of th(.* canals in villages containing areas of 7tmr 
infected by reh is disputed. Such villages are- liable to suffer 
from waterlogging, and one undoubted result of the application 
of canal water is to bring the rrh to the surface. The Settlement 
Officer is of opinion that the complaints of villagers that reh has 
increased since thcj advent of the canals are well founded. On 
examination of the figures for rental and cultivation, however, 
it was found that these seemingly rc/* -infected villages had 
increased in value since the previous settlement with 

villages of a similar nature that had no canal irrigation, and 
there is reason to believe that canal water simply brings 'reh to 
the surface without increasing its quantity or extent. The 
danger exists that west winds or the flow of surface water will 
convey this surface reh into fields not previously affected. This 
process is probably going on, but so slowly that it will be many 
years before serious harm is done. It seems likely that the 
introduction of canal water into these tracts is slowly, almost 
imperceptibly, deteriorating them, but it certainly prevents 
catastrophes in scarcity years. 

The area irrigated hy wells in this district is large, amounting Wells, 
during the four years lOOo — 08 to an average of 218,297 acres, or 
31*8 per cent, of the cultivated area. Most of this irrigation 
comes from eartlion wells, but masonry w’ells are numerous and 
have multiplied very remarkably of recent years, no less than 7,305 
new ones having been constructed during the currency of the 1870 
settlement in addition to the 1,188 already in oxisU iice, Kanauj 
and Farnikhabad arc the two tahsils with the largest proportion 
of their irrigation dependent on this source, the percentage being 
92 in both cases. Tii Aligarh it is 68*6, in Chhibramau 50, in 
Kaimganj 64 j while in Tirwa, where there is so much canal 
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irrigation, only 27 por cent. 5s derived from wells. The character 
and permanence of earthen wells differs very much in the upland 
and the lowland owing to the much greater depth of the water-level 
in the former. There are tracts in the upland, such as the old high 
hank of tlie Gangtss and tlie centre of the Kaimganj tahsil, where 
the soil is firm from the surface to the spring level and wells last 
for years without any support whatever. Klstnvhoro, liowever, 
some artificial support has to he given to prevent the collapse of 
the sandy layer {lllwn) intervening between the firm stratum 
above and ti at below. This consists either of a c*\ linder {kurhri) 
made of iron or, more usually, of blocks of wood shaped for the 
purpose and pegged together, or of a thick cable, twisted from 
the stalks of ttrJtar or cotton, and coiled around the inside of the 
well. The cosi of. the former type of well is about Us. 40, 
including the lining, and it will last sevi‘ial years. The 
latter coit only Us. 5 or Us. 10, but their duration is only from 
one to throe years. Owing to the depth of the water from the 
surface in the upland bullocks have invariably to bo used to 
work the wells, thi^ numl)er required vaiyijig according to ilie 
supply of water frcmi one to f«»iir ])airs. Tlio wells of the 
lowlands, called chithay arc narrow holes dug in th«i sandy soil of 
those tracts, and of u*n supported by a <*uil {b'>r) of stalks, as 
described abov<\ Tliey lu ver hist more than a year and cost 
about Us. 3 to construct. The water is seldom more than eight 
or ten feet from the surface, as against some 30 feet in tlio 
upland, and the supply is kept up by percolation. The coil, here 
sometimes made of tamarisk (jhati) withes, is wound round the 
sliaft for a depth of three or four feet, starting from the place 
where the water begins to trickle. The spring •level never 
loiiig reached, the depth of water in the well is seldom more than 
two or three feet. Sindi wells can 1 k‘ dug almost anywhere in 
the lowlands. But there are many places where the soil is too 
loose to dig them without sloping the sides of the pit at a consi- 
derable angle, and very largo tracts are by nature so moist as not 
to require them nt all. These wells are worked by one man. A 
long pole or lever ((Iheoikll), weighted at one end, is balanced on 
a fulcrum built of earth or formed of the old trunk of a tree. To 
the other end an earthen pot is attached by a long rope, which when 
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that ond of the pole is deprosaod admits of tho pot reaching tlio 
water. The leverage gained by this contrivaneo assists the man 
to raise the water. In gardi ns, again, a small wineli wheel 
{charkh) is not uncommon. Tliis too n^qnires the labour of a 
single man only. Tbit the ]>rocess is slowei-, and is thert^fore 
adopted only when a limit(‘d supply of water is nei'ded. 

In addition to the area irrigalod from canals and w«‘lls, 
snjuo 22,010 acres are anmially watered from tanks, Jhilsixml the 
rivers. The Kali Nadi, Isan and Jlagar are all used to 
irrigate the land in their immediate vieinity, ibongh tin* usefulness 
of the Kali Nadi for this purpose lias been coiisiderablv 
diminished since the Hoods oi 18S8 wliieli deep«.‘ned the river bed, 
thus ineroasing the labour and t'xjiense of raising wat('r from it. 
The largest urea irrigatfd fr(»m these additional snurces is found 
in the Tirwa talisil, where the nnineruiis jhifs usi>tiilly snj>plemcMit 
the supply and provid(* for 0,040 acres a year. So t(K) in Tirwwi^ 
0,207 acres are irrigated mainly from the y7i//.s. Tn Aligarh alarge 
iiumbor of small tanks afford one watering to the<u (»ps and enable 
an average area of o,202 acres to )>o irrigated. In Kaiinganj 
the area watertal from the Ilagar and from tanks avoragos o,.’>22 
aio’es, and in KanukVabad and Kananj the Kali Nadi with the 
./7t/7.sand tanks supply 2,008 and 1,700 a<Tes respertively. J*h'om 
all t’aese sources, as from canals wh re tin- lluw’’ nn tliod is not 
practice hie, tli(> water is lifted in slinig baskets worked by two 
men. Uii tho lieight to which the water must be raised depends 
the number of lifts {rjft tiro) employed, about six i’ei i, being tlio 
greatest height to wliieh the* water can be thrown in one lift. 
Two baskets, and even tbiee are often employed at the 
same stage. • Tho work is very laborious ; and as a geru*ral riilo 
three men are emidoyod to ()Uo basket, so tliat one man 
may rest while his males are working. 

Of the various methods of irrigation tlie basket lift is at 
once the most eflicient and economical, if only one lift he required. 
Six men >vill work two baskets, while two more will la; employed 
to look after the water channels and turn the water into the 
different beds. An acre can be irrigated in one day by tliis 
method, and taking three annas as a man’s daily wngo the total 
cost will be Re. l-S-O. A second lift will employ si.x men more and 
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raise the sum^ Rs. 2-104I. WitK^he dhenUi only one man and 
a boy are necessary. But the irrigation is much slower, an acre 
requiring about tv^ve days’ labour to water it. Thus the cost 
at five aunas daily would amount to Rs. 3-12-0 an acre. Well- 
irrigation needs two men at 3 annas each per diem and a pair of 
bullocks at 10 annas, to work at the well itself, with a boy at 2 
annas to distribute the water. This makes the cost Re. 1-2-0 a 
day, and an acre of land can bo watered by this method in six 
days. The cost of well-irrigation thus amounts to Rs. 6-12-0 an 
acre. These calculations assume that all the labour used is hired. 
But in the case of the ordinary cultivator, who works himself 
with his family and uses his own bullocks, the expense is, of 
course, immensely reduced. 

^ The history of the fi]|mines which swept over these provinces 
before the British occupation is too scanty to allow of any 
conjecture as to their comparative severity within the limits of 
■ individual districts. Almost immediately after the cession, at 
the beginning of 1803, the outturn of the spring harvest was 
greatly reduced by hailstorms. But when the rains failed lo 
appear in due season, distress began in earnest. Scanty show- 
ers were insufiicicut to save the autumn crop; and early in 
September the Governor General’s Agent reported that through- 
out the district that crop was injured or destroyed. The Board 
of Commissioners ordered the advance of considerable loans for 
food, but to what exact amount is not stated. At the end of 
September the Governor General proclaimed a bounty on all 
grain imported into Fatehgarh within four months. The amount 
offered was Rs, 31 on every 100 maunds of wheat or barley, 
and Rs. 27 on all other kinds of grain ; and the imports were to 
be passed free of all duty. At the same time false hopes were 
excited by a partial fall of rain. Under the combined influence 
of these two causes wheat, which had fallen from 34 to 20 seers 
to the rupee, rebounded abruptly to 32. But the drought con- 
tinued and gradually destroyed the autumn crops. At the end of 
the year the agent suggested remissions of revenue to the 
amount of Rs. 1,74,135. The new year opened badly. The winter 
rains failed and the spring crop was everywhere reported • 
os stunted. Balances of. revenue increased with al armi ng 
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accumulation; and the Agen^ wrote ^at defaulting proprietors 
were flying across the border into Oudh. The spring harvest 
seems to have completely failed ; and in May a^emission of about 
^ne-third of the whole land revenue was recommended. At the 
end of July the gross balances amounted to Rs. 3,20,391. But by 
this time the long- desired rain had fallen and the district began to 
recover, though the process was at first a slow one. The total loss 
to Government in remissions between November 1803 and October 
1804 was 1,57,990 Farrukhabad rupees. As to other losses— of 
life from starvation, of crops from the drought itself, and of pri- 
vate property from tho increase of cnme~no estimate can be 
formed from any extant record. 

From the scarcity of 1813-14 which affected the neighbour- 
ing district of Cawnpore, Farrukhabad seems to have escaped 
unscathed. Jn 1819 both spring and autumn liarvosts were 
indifferent, but neither was by any moans a total failure, and 
it was not till 1825 that there was again serious distress. In 
January 1825 the Collector, Mr. Newnham, reported that tho 
failure of the rain during tho past autumn had boon greater 
than even in 1803. In the neighbourhood of headquarters only 
one shower had fallen, and in Talgrara tho rain had been very 
partial. All autumn crops except cotton had perished; but 
landlords had exerted themselves bravely to pay the revenue. 
By March the situation had grown very serious; for it seemed 
that the failure of the autumn would be followed by the failure 
the spring harvest, and the failure of two harvests in succes- 
sion always means famine. The Collector wrote that no hope 
of the winter rains, on which the people had staked their last ex- 
pectations of a spring crop, remained. In Shamsabad, where 
the showers of the preceding autumn had been less scanty, 
unwatered crops, such a 9 arhar, flourished fairly. But, further 
to the east and south, in parts of Bbojpur, and^the whole of 
Chhibramau, Saurikh and Talgram, the scene calls for com- 
miseration. ’’ Lagoons covered a year before with water and 
waterfowl were now dry. The whole Kali Nadi and Isan water- 
shed ^'presented the same picture’’; and pargana Kanauj, then 
in Cawnpore, was said to bo equally parched. ^^The scene 
of general diatress and pover^ which I observed is beyond 
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my ability to describe. The villagers constantly declared that 
they were without food and in despair. The zamindars urgently 
solicited me to look at their lands, and some, quite forgetful 
of the usual respect, actually seized my horse’s reins and 
attempted to force me to contemplate their sterile fields. Here 
and there I could not fail to observe the smoko of the charcoal 
pit, and at other spots the sawyers at work on the mango trees, 
which had been sold and felled as one resource of realizing 
funds to discharge the Government demand.” The Sakrawa 
tahsil, whose light, sandy soil precluded the digging of wells, is 
reported as suffering more than any other part of the Sirhpura 
subdivision ; and in Tirwa, which liko Sirhpura was then a portion 
of Etawah, a revenue balance of Rs. 6,000 was apprehended. 
But throughout the district unflagging labour had been exerted 
to dig wells where wells were possible ; and somehow prices 
were not so high as might have been expected from the general 
scarcity. It is impossible indeed to avoid the reflection that the 
darkness of the prospect may in some measure have been deepened 
by panic. Mr. Newnham propliesied that the spring outturn 
would bo less than two-fifths of the average. But whatever 
the success of his prediction, we know that with the fall of rain 
in July distress disappeared. During 1825-26 and the following 
year the suspensious of revenue amounted to Rs. 11,336 only. 

There is one point in the reports on this and later famines 
which cannot fail to arrest attention. It is that the northern 
half of the district, the tahsils of Kaimganj, Aligarh, and parts 
of Earrnkhabad, was far loss subject to drought and famine 
tlian the southern. The latter approximates to the adjoining 
districts of Cawnpore and Etawah, which havS always been 
exceptionally sensitive to the attacks of drought. But the 
famine of 1833-34, from which Cawnpore suffered, did not extend 
^to Farriikhabad. « 

The next famine, that of 1837-38, was ushered in by a 
summer of extraordinary heat. A copious fall of rain in 
July and August was followed by a protracted drought. The 
cotton and indigo crops were specially affected, and seed 
could be obtained only at an increase of 100 per cent, beyond * 
the prices of the preceding year. It was soon evident that* 
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the autumn crop would fail ; and to provide relief paupers were 
employed on the Grand Trunk Hoad. In October deaths from 

C ’ rvation were reported. In January 1838 the Governor 
neral, Lord Auckland, took over charge of these provinces 
from the Lieutenant Governor, Sir C. Metcalf. From Cawn- 
pore to Farrukhabad he writes, the agricultural distress and 
destitution of the people was the subject which most imperiously 
demanded attention. This is the part of the country which 
has suflFjred most, and where the largest expenditure is required 
in order to palliate the evil and prevent the total depopulation 
of the country by starvation and emigration. Not only has 
the kharif cvQ^ failed, but the grass and fodder were also lost.'^ 
But after crossing the Garigos at Fatehgarh'^ (i.e. on crossing 
over into the Aligarh tah3il)‘^the prospect of the country very 
much improved.'' Lord Auckland was accompanied by the 
Commissioner of Agra, Mr. Hamilton, C. 8., who corroborates 
these statements. The first pargana I passed was Kanauj, 
the destitute state of which \vas most deplorable. The popula- 
tion bore evidence of famine ; and had it not been for tho 
means afforded them of obtaining a suiliciency for their HU])port 
by working on the Grand Trunk Road, and a branch road 
under the superintendence of the collector, the misery and mor- 
tality would have been beyond description. Wherever there were 
wells, by dint of irrigation some few patches of cultivation had 
een raised ; but generally the prospects of the rabi harvest were 
l^favonrable, nor did they appear brighter in the villages of 
Talgram and Bhojpur, though in the bed of the Kali Nadi the 
crops seemed of good promise, and in the neighbourhood of 
Fatehgarh and«in the Huzur (headquarters) tahsil cultivation 
had increased. There was a visible improvement on crossing 
the Ganges." He afterwards writes that the parganas where 


crops had failed most signally were Thatia, Kanauj an4^ 

Tirwa. Again we see the southern tract suffering more than 
ilSe northern. 

The famine of 1837-38 is remarkable as being the first in 
which relief operations on the modem system were attempted. I 887 -M 0 


As .early as August 1887 the headquarters station was foil of . 
itarving \*illagers, while grain -dealers were deploring raids on 
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their storo-pits. Uiiriiig the succeeding twelve months 3,430 
house! )rea kings, rol)bcries, and thefts occurred; and the employ- 
ment of an extra police force was found necessary. In the 
preceding inoiilli Government began granting sums for the 
famine wages of able-bodied j)aupers employed on tlie roads; 
and in December tlie Collector, Air. lb»binsoii, was given carte 
hlanchc for expenditure on relii f works. The contributions 
of private (diarity, Indian and Kuropean, were devoted by 
the collecting committees to the assistance of tlioso who 
through sox, age, or infirmity were iinc'qual to l ard labour. 
An asylum lor such pi^ople was found in the ohl 8hahzada 
Kothi at I\irrukhal ad, where first money, and afterwards 
rations, were distributed. Dut notwithstanding all this relief, 
the applicants for employment on roads exceeded hy one- 
third. the number tliat such works required. As it was 
imperative to remove the hordes of hungry men who had collect- 
ed round Darrukhahad, they were despatched in gangs of 500 
to employment in outlying pargaiias. To the severe distress 
more than one graphic witness has borne testimony. Brah- 
mans, writes Alajor Conran in his Life of- Colonel Wheler, 
who had before rejeeted their cooked food if the defiled Chris- 
tian hiid come too near, w'ero now seen by us stealing the scraps 
from our dogs. A1 others sold their infants to tlie despised 
foreigners or left them a prey to the wolves; .«oeioty was entirely 
disorganized, and horrors of every kind pervaded the land. • 
Aided by our countrymen’s subscriptions, he (AVheler) collected 
the castaway infants and children, and saved many lives, here* 
after to form under his personal training the nucleus of the now 
well-known Fatehgarh Mission. Awful were the sights amidst 
the crowds aocumulatod in the famiue-striken cities of the Doab; 
those who witnessed them \vill never forget the sickening odour 
that came from that reeking mass of misery.’^ A not less 
forcible if loss pretentious writer, Air. C* Lindsay, quotes the 
selling-price of children as ranging from nothing to four rupees* / 
111 Alay 183S, when the spring harvest liad been garnered, 
efforts were made to reduce the relief establishment* But, 

• contlimea Air. Lindsay, “ the destitute poor, from whom public 
had. been withdrawn, hadnomcan^ ol euheistauca\ 
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and they resorted to plundering th ^ mniigo groves mid grain 
shops, with the avowed intention of ge tting into jail/^ The 
redief works were therefore revived and eontinuLMl to the end 
of August. Til April Government found it n eessary to take 
the distribution of rations on siieli works into its own hands, 
as the grain di'alers who liad up to this lime <*ontrael.ed for the 
supply were found to have adultoratod tli • lloiir with sand and 
powdered bones. Tlie sum drvoted to relief by ( iovernnient, 
from August 1837 to August 18;j.S inclusive, was Ks. 1,G3,1K)(), 
which was raised to 1,78, (>30 by a grant of ilio local road fund. 
The amount expended fnuii private sources, imduding a grant 
of ITs. 8,000 from the Geiitral Kelief Committee at Calcutta, was 
Ks. i^4,lo3; and the number of persons thus rclieve<l, 017,025. 
Over six lakhs of laud revonno, duo for L!ie period of famine, 
were remitted. This was probably the severest famine which 
has ever visited the district, and has thort.foro been described 
at some length. It may be considered to have ended willi the 
rains of 1838; and the highest pri(?e of grain during its cunti- 
nuance was twelve and a half seers to tluj rupee. 

Though Farrukhabad was not one of ilios * districts which 
sutl'ored from actual drought in ISGO the scarcity in neigh- 
liouring districts and the irruption of starving immigrants 
caused a scarcity also in this, and towards the close «>f the 
year relief operations became necessary. AN^irk was givmi to 
j^tho able-bodied on the now Ganges Canal branch, where at 
cost of Ks. 1,03,368 relief was afforded to 1,086,206 per- 
sons, Poor-houses wore opened, and doL-s distributed to the 
infirm and women who by the custom of the country cannot 
appear in pulolic. Tue funds for both these objects were 
mainly derived from private charity. In all Ifs. 20,164 were 
collected, of which Ks. 14,500 were contributed by the Agra 
Central Kelief Committee, and with this sura 323,563 infirm 
and female paupers were relieved. With favourable rains in 
July the distress began to disappear, and by October may be 
said to have ceased. But the canal works were carried on to 
completion. No deaths from starvation are recorded, and no 
remissions of revenue seem to have been thought necessary. 

amount oi crime seems to have been normal, and was inlced 
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iQach greater in the following jfear than during the scaroity 
itself. • . ’ ^ - 

The district escaped the famine of 1868 and was even able 
to export grain to the less fortunate Panjab and Rohilkhand* 
But these exports raised the price of grain amd caused some 
distress among the poorer portion of the population and rendered 
necessary a small amount of gratuitous rulief. Between Feb- 
ruary and October 1869 some 152 persons were relieved daily 
at a total cost of Rs. 4,176. The next great famine took place 
in 1877. An abnormally high rainfall between January and 
April in that year did much damage to the spring crop, and 
was followed by an equally abnormal failure of the monsoon. 
Between June and the end of September only 3*47 inches of 
rain fell, and except for occasional irrigated oases the whole 
country appeared one inarable desert. In November poovhouses 
for the infirm, and in January relief works for the able-bodied 
were opened. The former had by February 1878 increased 
to six; the latter consisted chiefly of embankments for the rail- 
way. By the end of September the autumn crops had almost 
entirely perished. But in the following month rain fell, saving 
the small remnant of the khari/, and enabling the people to sow 
their rabi. Advances for seed and the fact that much of the 
land had borne no autumn crop caused the area of sowings 
greatly to exceed that of average years. But the winter rain was, 
as before^ too abundant, resulting in blight ; high winds ail, 
the end of February shrivelled the corn ; and the spring ontturnt 
was disappointingly small. The rains had, by putting an end 
to irrigation labour, intensified the distress. That distress may 
however be said to have abated with the spring harvest and 
ceased with the downfall in their due season of the rains of 
1878. The poorhouses were closed in April and relief works 
in October 1878. Throughout the famine crime and mortality 
increased, the latter being aggravated by an extremely inclement 
winter. Though late in places, the whole revenue for 1877-78 
was ultimately realized. The total cost of relief operations 
was Bs. 48,093, oi which Es. 40,488 was borne by the state. 

Tine next general failure of the rains found Farrokhabad 
fully provided with canal irrigation; and though there irai 
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80iurcit7 ia 1896-97 there was aa famine. Prices ruled very high 
yiroughput the year, especially from October 1896 to March 1897. 
;heat rose to 7 seers 4 chittaks in October 1896 ; barley to 4 
>rs 2 chittaks in March 1897 ; j^bar to 9 seers 4 chittaks in the 
"swie month ; and bajra. to 8 seers 12 chittaks in October 1896. 
With a distinctly bad khctrif and a contracted ra&i (70 per cent, 
of the normal) there could be no doubt that the pressure on the 
tenantry, and the lower classes in general was considerable^ but 
there was no acute distress, for the test relief works which were 
started niore by way of precaution than because of necessity 
failed to attract workers. Five poorhouses were opened, but 
three of these— at Kaimganj, Kanauj and Chhibramau — had to be 
closed Soon after pn account of the paucity of immates, and only 
those -at Farrukhabad and Tirwa were kept open. Three test 
works were started on the roads from Farrukhabad to Aliganj 
and Chhibramau and on the Bela-Khudagaiij road, but they never 
attracted enough workers to justify the opening of regular relief 
works. ■ In all, Rs. 3,918 were expended on the test works, of 
which Rs. 2,684 were paid to the labourers, and the balance to 
the Government officials in charge. Except in the city of Far- 
rukhabad the distribution of gratuitous relief was on a small 
scale, the proportion of the population so relieved practically never 
exceeding 1 per cent. The total amount advanced for this purpose 
was Rs. 20,674. The expenditure on poorhouses was Rs. 16,373, 
the total number of units relieved was 175,251. The district 
Ttality for the year 1896-97 was 30,365 as against 28,641 in 
1895-96 ; the death rate was normal during the first half of the year 
but was raised during the latter half by small-pox and malaria. 
Liand revenue ^as suspended to the amount of Rs. 72,792, of 
which Rs. 17,792 were ultimately remitted. Farrukhabad entire- 
ly escaped the famine of 1905-06, and no measures of relief were 
required. In 1907-08 it was very slightly affected, the distress 
being confined to the poorest classes of the population, who 
J^ways live on the very margin of subsistence and feel immediate- 
any rise in prices. Gratuitous relief was started on February 
4th, but stopped before the end of May, the "^greatest number 
relieved at any one dme having been A poorhouijp was 

opened in the middle of January, but never oontained more than 

4 
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86 inmates and was closed at the end of March. The total expen- 
diture on gratuitous relief amounted to Hs. 15^888. In addition 
to this, land revenue to the amount of Rs. 66,066 was suspended 
while Bs. 20,629 were remitted altogether. Liberal advances 
were made for the purchase of seed and cattle and the construc- 
tion of wells, the total sum so given being Rs. 3,49,354. 

The experience of the last twenty years has shown that Far- 
rukhabad is now much more liable to|siifPor from an excessive than 
froni^ deficient rainfall, though it may be hoped that the drainage 
schemes carried out recently by the Iriigation department have 
in a great measure safeguarded it from the efiects of abnormally 
wet seasons. During the period from 1884 to 1888 the rainfall 
was unusually heavy, the quantity of rain received in the north 
of the district being more than double the total of, the preceding 
four years. As a result*, seiious floods occurred in many parts 
of the district and, owing to defective drainage, the surplus water 
unable to escape lay upon the land saturating and waterlogging 
the soil. The Kaimgan j tahsil fared the worst. The whole of 
the Ganges tarai, where the tortuous and obstructed channel of 
the Burhganga afforded no outlet for the water poured into it, 
was converted into an unculturable fen, while great damage was 
done by unusually high floods from the Ganges itself. The slope 
from the upland to the tarai suffered serious deterioration and 
became covered with either kans grass or reh to such an extent as 
to defeat even the skill and energy of the Kachhis. To the west 
of the tahsil a group of villages in the neighbourhood of Teor was 
swamped, the lower lands being under water while in the light 
soils on a higher level a prodigious growth of kans, described as 
being in places as thick as an English hay » crop,” beat the 
plough off the fields. The village of Mohi-ud-dinpur, next to 
Teor, was described as ''an abandoned mound of sodden ruins in 
the midst of a vast lake, in which every field was submerged with 
the exception of four only, and even these were not sufficiently 
dry to allow of being ploughed.” Tlie villages along the Bagar 
suffered severely from saturation and the consequent growth of 
hema, as the stream was quite unable to carry off the water lying 
In the numerous hollows and depressions along its course. In the 
rest of the district the damage was less serious except in the 
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neighbourhood of the Kali Nadi and X^an. Along the course of 
the former river^ besides the extensive subsoil percolation which 
stimulated d. most luxuriant crop of silhari and Jeans on the slope, 

^the violent floods left on much of the tarai land a deposit of sand, 
thus x^ermanently deteriorating the soil. The tarai of the la an 
suffered less, but its slope toi) was covered with kans and put out 
of cultivation. In the affected tracts the greater part of the 
Jeftarifoi 1887 and practically the whole JcJiarif of 1888 was lost 
while the soil was so deteriorated that much of it was rendered 
unfit for cultivation some years after. In 1881) Mr. Trethewy, 

C.S., was appointed to make enquiries into the extent and nature 
of the damage, and to make proposals for the amount of revenue 
to be remitted and reduced, and at the same time the Irrigation 
department was entrusted with the task of imx>roviug tlio drainge 
of the district. Mr. Trethewy’s revision resulted in remissions of 
revenue to the amount of Rs. 1,40,442, and a permanent reduction 
of Rs. 61,858 in the demand. A comparison of these figures with 
those already given for the remissions found necessary after 
recent famines will illustrate in a striking manner how much 
more this district has to fear from flood than from famine. 

Statistics are available since 1803 to show the prices of the Prioes. 
principal food-grains in Farrukhabad, and they demonstrate in a 
remarkable manner the great rise that has taken place in the last 
century. But it was not till after the Mutiny that this rise really 
began. Between 1803 and 1854 there were several marked fluc- 
^ations, but though prices rose several times, in periods of scar- 
city, to a height above the average, yet they always returned by 
a rapid and violent oscillation to about the former level. Since 
the Mutiny, however, the rise has been steady, broken only by 
one or two brief and inconsiderable falls, and there seems to be 
no sign of any general or prolonged return to the old level. 
Between 1803 and 1850 the average price of wheat was 35*33 
Beers to the rupee, of barley 50 seers, and of juar 47 seers. Dur- 
ing the next decade the rise was small, wheat averaging 34 seers, 
barley 45*4 seers, and juar 41*5 seers. But between 1861 and 
1870 wheat rose to 22*6 seers, barley to 32*1, and juar to 25 ; and 
during the next five years there was a further enhancement to 
17*89 seers in the case of wheat, 23*91 seers in that of barley and 
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22*13 in that of The next ten years, saw a general fall 

in prices, wheat sinking to 19’64 seers to the rupee, barley to 
27*32 seers, and juar to 24*92 seers. But after this temporary 
interruption, the upward progress was continued without inter- 
mission in the case of wheat, until in 1901 it stood at 12*GG 
seers to the rupee. Barley and juar, after rising to 18*01 and 
16*96 seers respectively, fell in that year to 20*40 and 22*21 seers. 
Since that time wheat has remained almost stationary, while 
barley and J-itctr have both become a little dearer. In 190G-07 
the harvest price of barley was 18*2 seers and of juar 16*8 seers. 
The great improvements in the communications between different 
parts of the district and the rest of India which have been effected 
of recent years have l)een chiefly responsible for both the rise in pri- 
ces and also the comparatively small fluctuations which they have 
latterly undergone. Formerly it was not only possible but even 
usual for the prices of tho ordinary food grains to differ widely 
oven in different tahsils of the same district. In 1858, for 
instance, wheat was selling in one tahsil at 35 seers to the rupee, and 
in another at 11 seers; and as late as 1867 tho variations were 
between 23 and 14 seers. Nowadays, however, there is but little 
difference in prices oven between different districts, and shortage 
of supply in one is easily and rapidly made good from another, 
while tho general price is regulated by the rates prevailing over 
the whole country. 

Wage^ ; ‘The. general rise in the price of food grains has inevitably 
reacted on wages, and these have been steadily rising for the last <. 
half century. No statistics are extant to show the general rates 
which prevailed during the early years of British rule, or in the 
antecedent period of native supremacy, but it is on record that 
the masons who built the walls of Farrukhabad in 1714 A.D. 
received as their daily hire from 2 to 5 falus, a sum equivalent to 
from six pies to one and a quarter annas of our money. In 
1866 the mason’s daily wage varied beWeen 2J and 3J annas, 
while by 1878 5 annas was the sum usually demanded. At the 
present day a mason receives from 6 to 8 annas a day according 
to his proficiency. The wages of carpenters, blacksmiths and 
other aiijisans have followed a similar course. There is however 
a considerable difference between the, rates of remuneration in 
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town and country, the smaller cost of living in the villages 
tending to keep wages down, and the artisan who gets S annas 
in the city will be content with 6 annas in the country. The 
jlotA practice of making payments in kind still survives in the 
villages, and blacksmiths and carpenters are commonly paid an 
annual wage of 30 seers of grain per plough for keeping the 
agricultural implements of the village in repair. Carts do 
not come into this category and their repairs are paid for 
in cash. At harvest time payment in kind is the rule, the 
ordinary rate in the rabl being one sheaf for every twenty 
sheaves reaped, while the size of the sheaf is limited to what 
the reaper can unaided raise above his head. For other kinds' 
of field labour, such as irrigation, Che usual daily wage is 3 annas 
and some food at noon. Tn the towns the ordinary unskilled 
coolie now earns from 4 to 5 annas a day as against 1 or 2 annas 
in 1878. 

The weights of Farrukhabad are peculiar, and inconvenient Weights 
even to the initiated. In weighing milk and sweets the Com- moasuros. 
pany ivazan or (lovernment seer of 80 tolas is tho standard* 

But spices, brass and metal waro are sold by the nawahi deer of 
100 tohiSy while there is yet a third standard, the dfiarra or 
rajwari BOOT of 113 tola^, which is used for dealings in grain i 
For gold and silver ornaments an entirely different standard 
exists. Of this the unit is the chanwal, originally, as its name 
implies, a grain of husked rice. Six chanwals make 
hich is the seed of the mvlhatl or Indian liquorice. Thia isa 
small red pea with a tiny black spot on it, and is perhaps on 
that account sometimes called chashm^i-khuras, or cock’s eye. 

Eight ratia make one masha, and 12 mashas one tda, of which 
six go to the chatak, instead of five as by the Government 
standard. Measures of distance or area are all founded on the 


qadam or pace. This is not the pace of the ordinary male walker, 
but equals the distance which a woman, carrying a full water- 


|pot on her head, would traverse in two steps. The koa thooreti- 
«oally measures 1,909 qadama, but in practice its length varies, 


even within the district. In the Kaimganj tahsil, as in Bohil- 
khand, it is equivalent to about a mile and a half English ; but 
in the south of the district, as for instance in the Tirwa tahsil, 
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‘ ijuite equal to two miles. The English mile is generally 
tidderstood, and ^ measuring shorter distances all classes now 
commonly use the furlong as their standard, as everyone knows 
the distance between the furlong stones on the main roads. 
The local standard of area is the higha, a square of 20 qadams, 
measured by rope (juri); this is known as a kachha higha to 
distinguish it from the Government ov'pahlca higkaai 2,766 square 
yards. In practice, the rope used for measuring the side of the 
kachha higha is 22 qadama in length, to allow for sagging when 
held by two men standing. 

Intersitb Xhe rate of interest in large transactions is moderate. When 
land is mortgaged without possession 9 to 12 per cent, is the 
ordinary rate, or 6 per cent, if possession is given. From 6 to 
9 per cent, is charged when jewels are pledged. Good bills are 
discounted at from 4 4io 6 per cent. In the Farrukhabad grain 
market loans on security of grain in stock bring in from 9 to 12 
per cent. In smaller transactions the rates arc higher, There 
is a large business, done chiefly by the Rustogis of Farrukhabad, 
on the so-called kiat system. Ten rupees being the sum lent, 
repayment is made by monthly instalments of one rupee a month 
for twelve months. The rate is nominally 20 per cent., but is 
obviously generally increased by the terms of payment, w'hile 
the lender is able to turn over the money without delay. The 
well known sawai system of grain loans still exists, but for the 
most part cultivators now borrow in money. The Farrukhabad 
cdltiv^tor has prospered of late years, and is by no means help- 
less in the moneylender’s hands. Where grain is lent, it is still 
on the old exorbitant terms. A rupee’s worth of grain is lent 
when grain is dear, and one rupee four annas recovered in cash 
at the harvest when grain is cheapest. Attempts have been made 
to open village banks on the RafFeisen system in this district 
and thus enable the cultivators to obtain small loans at reason- 
able rates of interest, but they have not been successful. One 
such bank was opened in mauza Khimsepur in the Sadr tahsil 
while the village was under the Court of Wards, but it has since 
been closed. In tahsil Chhibramau also village banks were 
opened in mauzas Mighauli and Nauli about 7 years ago when 
the villages were under the Court of Wards, but they failed as the 
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debtors did not pay the principal and the system thus became 
burden to the subscribers. 

J Apart from the saltpetre refineriflb, which will be dealt with 
. feparately, Farrukhabad is known chiefly for its pardaha, or 
cui^tains, and for the scents of Kanauj. The 2 >a;rdaA industry 
is almost entirely iii the hands of the Sadhs. The pattern, carved 
upon blocks of wood by Panjabi workmen, is stamped by hand 
upon the cotton. The designs arc mostly conventional, but of 
last years European patterns have been imported, and one firm 
is proposing to print from machinery from a metal roller. 
Besides pdrdaks there is a large trade in razaia, or quilts, of a 
very cheap class, made from old dhotis. These are imported 
from Calcutta, washed and pieced, and when they are turned out 
with a pleasing pattern and a cotton stufling find a ready sale 
as razais among the poorer classes. The most ancient industry 
of the district, the scent manufacture of Kanauj, is still flourish- 
ing, and has in fact expanded in recent years with a decline in 
the price of the oils employed. The purest otto of roses, or itr, 
is to be had at Kanauj, but a half tola phial costs Rs. 26 since 
a maund of rose leaves produces but one tola of the genuine itr. 
In addition to otto of roses there are some twenty or more different 
scents, manufactured at Kanauj, of which those made from the 
jasmine, khaakhaa, orange and mango may be mentioned as least 
unpleasing to the European nose. The familiar boxes of inlaid 
wood, containing each its half dozen or score of phials, which 
were formerly imported, are now made on the spot. i9^ot||pr 
^important industry of Farrukhabad is the manufacture of metal 
vessels. Brass and iron are imported in sheets, and the finished 
article exported. Silver lace is made by the Muhammadans of 
Farrukhabadfmost of the workers being women, and exported to 
neighbouritfg districts. Durries and newar are also made, the 
latter especially in Bhikampura<, a muhalla of Farrukhabad* 
The tent manufacture originally started by the missionaries at 
Fatehgarh has now passed out of their hands. There are two 
large factories at Fatehgarh, whose tents compete not unsuccess* 
fully with the Cawnpore mills, as well as several smaller makers. 
An admirable wooden screen, carved by a Farrukhabad oarpenterj 
has given Uie city a fictitious famea84t centre of wood-carving* 
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But the artist has fouuded no schooi^ and no carving is now done 
at Farrukhabad except the cloth-printers' blocks, and their 
carvers arc, as above mentioned, nearly all Panjabis. 

Soil impregnated with saltpetre and salt (the chloride as 
well as the carbonate and sulphate of sodium) is common in the 
district, common salt soil (lonha or mitti nimkin) being found 
in patches almost everywhere, while the rehr of the unar land 
consists chiody of sodium carbonate. Khari (^sulphate of soda) 
soil occurs chiefly in the Kampil pargana and in the south-east 
corner of the district. Saltpetre soil is confined principally t<i 
the sites of villages and towns as nitre is not native in the earth 
but results from chemical changes due to fermentation of veget- 
able matter, etc. In old times common salt was made round 
about Bahbalpur Mistini in the Kampil pargana. Its direct 
production is now prohibited by the Salt I^aw, but it is still 
licitly educed in the process of refining saltpetre. To manufac- 
ture crude saltpetre (.v/Ar>ra AAam or nitrous soil (ntiUi 

nhar) is packed into an oblong trough-shaped filter (kwriu 6r 
kmidia) and freely watered. The filtrate emerges as a tea-coloured 
brine and is then concentrated by boiling and set out to crystallize 
in earthen pans. The whole operation occupies from ^4 tQ^Sfi 
hours, and produces on an average about 30 scers of crude saltpetre* 
worth about Jls. 2 per maund. Ordinary crude sidtpetro is a 
compound of about o parts nitre, 2 common salt, and 8 other ': 
allied salts and insoluble matter. The season for thd manufac- 
ture of crude saltpetre is from November to Juno and the factories ' 
are licensed at Ks. 2 each for the season. The manufacturers 
pay a royalty to the landowner ranging from Ks. 30 to Rs. 200 
according to the quantity and richness in nitre of the soil, and 
the average outturn of a factory is about 100 rnahads for the 
season. The crude saltpetre is refined by dissolvilsg' it in water 
or nitrous brine and boiling the solution until the salt and earthy 
matter in it are deposited, when the clear concentrated liquor is 
set out in wooden boxes (mez) to crystallize. This process takes 
from 5 to 8 days according to weather conditions, wMk.the 
prisms or needles of refined saltpetre {kalmi shora) are extracted, 
lightly washed with water, and stored for sale. The residuary 
liquor (tor) remaining in tJie crystallizing boxes is of value ae it is 
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used mixed with water or nitrous brine for further refining opera- 
tions. Ordinary refined saltpetre is j\^orth about lls. G per maund 
at the refinery^ and should contain loss than 5 per cent, of impuri- 
ties and moisture. This quality is called grant i as it is sold in the 
Calcutta market under a guarantee of quality. Saltpetre refine-* 
ries are licensoil at Us. 50 each under the Salt Act. X refiner 
may, on payment*‘6f the duty on salt of Re. 1 per maund, remove 
from his refinery for sale any salt educed in the process of refin- 
ing saltpetre, or he must have it destroyed. If the salt educed 
is-Tihfit for human consumi>tion and fit only for salting skins and 
hides it is called sltUi, SlUa is also used for salting beef for 
export to Burma, and sells for about Re. 1-8-0 per maund. 
Farrukhabad city is probably the largest saltpetre refining centre 
in India and contains 25 refineries, while there are others at 
Nisai and Kaimganj in the district. Most of the crude saltpetre 
used at Farrukhabad is imported from the surrounding dis- 
tricts and some from the Punjab, the local supply lieiiig cpiite 
inadequate. On an average some 25,000 maunds of the raw 
material are produced every year in the district, while the 
refineries use about 150,000 maunds, from which about 75,000 
majinds'of rpfined saltpetre and 20,000 maunds of salt are extract- 
edi To siijpervisc licensed u orks, to prevent malpractices in them, 
and to prevent the manufacture of salt from crude saltpetre and 
salt earth, ' tho Northern India 8alt Revenue department main- 
tains an establishment in the district of one inspector on Rs. 100 
month and 3 peons on Rs. 7. Owing to the abundance of salt 
soil in the district great care has to bo exercised in licensing local- 
ities and continual vigilance is required in watching the licensed 
works, and cases of tno illicit manufacture of salt are not 


uncommon. ^ 

The infi^uction of the railways into country has been 
fatal to the importance of Farrukhabad as a centre of trade* 
When the Ganges was the main artery of Indian trade the posi- 
jtiou of the district and its chief town conferred on it great 
^ advailii%es, but the river-borne traffic has been diminishing for 
many years past, till now it is practically non-existent, and the 


Ganges, from being a means of communication, has become an 
inBorjnonntable obstacle to road- borne merchandise, and the 
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wealth of Rohilkhand and Oudh which was formerly attracted by 
the river into the district is now diverted by the same cause. 
The construction of the East Indian Railway, in concentrating 
^the channel of trade on Cawnpore, left Farrukhabad stranded, 
while the new branch of that line between Shikohabad and 
Farrukhabad, from which great benefits wore expected, has 
actually left the latter town worse off than before. The local 
trade of the district, which was formerly carried on through 
Farrukhabad, now goes direct to Agra, and the improved com- 
munications have enabled the large firms in that city and in 
Cawnpore to deal directly with the local men. Business in 
Farrukhabad is consequently at a very low ebb and several firms 
have recently failed. Even the ginning and pressing of cotton 
and similar industries are not carried on, as might have been 
expected, in the midst .of a very prosperous agricultural com- 
munity, raw cotton being sent to Etawah and Etah to be made 
up in spite of the long journey by road. The principal exports 
of the district consist of agricultural produce, among which spe 
cial mention may be made of tobacco and potatoes, sent mainly 
to Cawnpore and Agra; refined saltx^etre, sent to Calcutta, hides 
and skins sent to Cawnpore, and brass and iron vessels, sent to the 
neighbouring districts. The imports consist mainly of manufac- 
tured articles of all kinds, sheet metal and iron girders, crude 
salti^etre and x^^troleum. During the four years from 1903 to 
1007 inclusive the exports from the Farrukhabad station of the 
Cawnpore- Achnera railway averaged 777,296 maunds. Of this 
total 91,532 maunds consisted of flour, 884 maunds of unrefined 
sugar, 111,652 maunds of oil seeds, 26,147 maunds of metaM, 
1,684 maunds of raw cotton, and 12,807 maunds of piece goods, 
twist and yarn, the remaining 532,689 maunds bein^ described as 
other merchandise ” and including grain, hides and tobacco, for 
which no detailed figures are available. 

A list of the markets held in the district will be found in the 
appendix. Most of these have only a local importance and serve 
as centres for the exchange and purchase of commodities "^alhong 
the surrounding villages. The chief trading mart of the district 
is Farrukhabad, but all the railway stations have now become 
collecting centres for agricultural produce and are steadily zisivg 
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in importanoe with the increasing tendency of the export traffic 
to seek the nearest point of the railway instead of going first to 
|farrakhabad. Places like Tirwa^ Chhibramau and Talgram, 
^hich were formerly markets of some consequence^ now lie off 
the main trade routes and have sank into mere glorified villages. 

Of the older markets which are now reached by the railway, 
Kaimganj, Kanaaj and Shamsabad are the most important. 
Kaimgaoj dpes a large business in cotton, tobacco and potatoes 
as well as in the locks and knives and other cutlery which arc 
manufactured in the town. The trade of Kanauj in s jent is daily 
increasing and its products find their way all over the world, to 
Europe and Africa as well as Asia. Shamsabad exports con- 
siderable quantities of the tobacco and potatoes grown in its 
neighbourhood. 

Another list given in the appendix shows all the fairs held Fairs; 
from time to time in the district. Those gatherings are all reli- 
gious in origin, but opportunity is taken of the concourse of large 
numbers of pilgrims to do a certain amount of business at the 
same time. None of the district fairs, however, have attained 
any very high degree of celebrity, and except the Saraogi fair at 
Kampil, and that of Ramkrishna at Singhirampur, none of these 
assemblies can boast of attracting pilgrims from regions more 
remote than the surrounding districts. The Kampil fair is 
attended by strangers from Tonk, Jaipur and Lucknow, and that 
at Singhirampur by devout dwellers of the south, from Gwalior 
) and other countries. 

As a whole the district is thoroughly well supplied witli Oom- 
means of communication, but the Aligarh and Tirwa tahsils form tions. 
notable exceptions to this rule. The latter has no metalled roads, 
except the canal bank, which, traversing the tahsil from west to 
east, is used by both pedestrians and horses, and is cut off from 
the rest of the district by the unbridged Isan during the rainy 
season, while in the former the constantly recurring floods render 
any improvement impossible except at a prohibitive expenditure. 

The 'rpAd <rom Sarai Miron to Tirwa will soon however be 
metalled, with a break at the Isan river where later it is hoped 
there will be a bridge. Farrukhabad eity is connected by rail- 
way with Cawnpore, Aohnera and Shikohabad, the latter being 
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the junction for the main line of the East Indian Hallway, while 
metalled roads run from it to Bareilly, Shahjahanpur, Ktawah, 
Kaimganj and Gursahaiganj, the latter meeting the Gr^d 
Trunk Hoad from Aligarh to Cawnpore. One second class road 
leads from Farrukhahad to Chhibramau and so on to the 
Ktawah district ; another connects Chhibramau and Kaimganj 
with Budaun ; while others again link up Chhibramau with 
Bilhaur in the Cawnpore district, and Kanauj with Hardoi and 
Etawah. 

Two linos of railway now pass through the district, the 
Cawnporo-Achnora metre-gauge line, and the Shikohabad- 
Farrukhabad branch of the East Indian Hailway, of the ordinary 
gauge. The former enters the district near its south-eastern 
corner and traverses it with a north-westerly curve, passing through 
parganas Kanauj, Talgram, Bhojpur, Pahara, Shamsabad West 
and Kampil. There are stations at Kanauj, Jasoda, Gursahaiganj, 
Khudaganj, Kamalganj, Fatehgarh, Farrukhabad, Shamsabad, 
Kaimganj and Hudain. The new lino from Shikohabad crosses 
over the Kali Nadi by a bridge of 10 spans of 70 feet each, and 
has stations at Muhammadabad, Ugarpur and Farrukhabad. It 
Was opened for traffic on the 1st January 1906. 

The roads of the district fall into two classes, Provincial and 
Local. The former are maintained by the Public Works depart- 
ment and the latter by the district board. But the former 
authority also looks after the metalled local roads, though the 
expense of their upkeep is defrayed from local funds. The pro- 
vincial roads, of which there are nearly 72 miles in the district, 
comprise a section of the Grand Trunk Hoad running from 
Aligarh to Cawnpore with the Bareilly branch which meets it at 
Gursahaiganj, and a few short lengths of approach roads to rail- 
way stations. The local roads are divided into several classes, 
the first of which resemble the provincial roads in being metalled, 
raised, bridged and drained throughout. Among these are the 
roads from Fatehgarh to Bewar and Etawah, from Farrukhabad 
to Kaimganj, Patha, Ghatiya Ghat and Yaqutganj, those within 
and around the Fatehgarh civil station, and the approach roads to 
Kanauj and other railway stations. All the other classes of local 
roads are unmetalled. Of the second class, one, from Farrukhabad 
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to Alignnj, is bridged and drained throughout^ tho rest being 
only partially provided with these advantages. There are alto- 
lUcther 237 miles of such roads, the longest being those l)etween 
Farrukhabad and Chhibramau, Bela and Khudaganj, Bela and 
Mcoraghat, Bhadosi and Surajpur, Kaimganj and Gauri Mahadeo- 
pur and Kaseraghat and Saurikh. The other local roads of the 
district belong to the fifth and sixth classes. Of the former, which 
are cleared and partially I)ridgcd and drained, tho most import^ 
ant are tho roads from Kajghat to Shnrifabad, from Ilamirpur to 
Sanidhan, from Amratpur to Khudaganj, and from h^arrukhaluid 
to Punthar. The sixth class roads, which aro cleared only, are 
little more than more cart tracks often almost impassable in the 
rains. They arc, however, very numerous, making up nearly half 
tho total mileage of the district roads, and are tho only means of 
intercommunication available for the majority of villages. A 
list of all the roads in the district, with their mileage, is given 
in the appendix. 

Bungalows aro maintained at intervals along the more import- 
ant roads for tho convenience of travellers and officials. On the 
Mainpuri road there aro inspection houses at Muhammadabad ^ 
and Madanpur ; on tho Cawnpore road at Katrauli Patti, Gursahai- 
ganj, Jalalabad and Manimau; on the Rohilkhand road at Rajepur 
and Allahganj. The last-named, with its section of road, is under 
the control of the Shahjahanpur authorities who have easier 
access to it when the Ramganga is in Hood. There is also a bunga- 
low at Shahjahanpur on the road between Chhibramau and 
Gursahaigan j. The headquarters ddk bungalow is situated on 
the Fatehgarh parade ground, and new inspection houses have 
been built near the railway stations of Fatehgarh and Kaim- 
ganj. Besides these the Canal department maintains a number 
of inspection houses along their canals. On the Farrukhabad 
branch there are bungalows at Manikpur (near the Rudain rail- 
way station), at Hajianpur (near Shamsabad station), at Farid- 
^^JJ^ur^Saithara and at Baraun. In the Tirwa tahsil, on the Cawn- 
^^pore branch, bungalows have been built at Digri, Ijalpur, 
Kisai Jagdispur, Bahosi, Purwa Mehta, Indargarh, Karera, 
Khairnagar, Kansua and Chandauli, and in the Chhibramau 
tahsil there is one on the Grand Trunk Road at Chhibrama:^^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Peoi*le. 


The first attempt to number the people of the district was 
made in 1845 and its results are recorded in the Fatehgarhnama. 
The population of the parganas which are now included in 
Farrukhabad was estimated to be 696,741, but owing to the 
rough and ready methods employed this represents little more 
than a guess and is probably much below the mark. Two years 
later another census was taken, but this again was conducted on 
very crude principles and is of little value. It gave a total 
population of 753,736 persons, or 482 to the square mile* The 
next enumeration took place in 1853, and showed for the district 
as it now stands a total population of 924,594 with a density of 
*^21 to the square mile. Of the total population 87 per cent, 
were returned as Hindus, and 68 per cent, relied on agriculture 
for their living. The number of villages and townships was 
1,738, of which seven had between 5,000 and 10,000 inhabitants, 
while Kanauj contained 21,964 and Farrukhabad with Fatehgarh 
132,513 souls respectively. The succeeding census of 1865 showed 
a distinct improvement in method over both its predecessors, 
details as to castes and occupations and ages being taken into 
account for the first time. The total population was 917,496, 
a decrease of 7,098 in the twelve years, and the density was 541 
to the square mile, various transfers of territory having reduced 
the area of the district by 78 square miles. The number of 
inhayM villages and townships had declined to 1,664, and of 
these 1,460 had loss than 1,000, and 204 between 1,000 and 6,000 
inhabitants. The ten towns with over 5,000 inhabitants were 
Farrukhabad (73,110), Kanauj (17,677), Fatehgarh . 10,335), 
(Kaimgauj (8,650), Shamsabad (8,428), Thatia (7,382), Bimiari 
(7,096), AUahganj (6,246), Talgram (6,104) and Chhibraznau 
( 6 , 261 ). 
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The next censns was taken in 1872 and carried out with more 
care and elaboration than any thiSfhad preceded it. The returns 
showed an increase of only 1^252 persons in the seven years^ but 
this increase was entirely confined to Hindu females^ Hindu 
males and Musalmans of both sexes having declined in numbers. 
The conclusion arrived at was that the population was still 
actually retrograding, though not so rapidly as in the preceding 
period, but that the Hindus were beginning to have a better under- 
standing of the purpose of the census enquiries and no longer 
concealing their women to the same extent as before. Hindus 
now formed 88*9 per cent, of the whole population, the percentage 
of women among them being 45*1, while among the Musal- 
mans the female percentage was as high as 49*6. Over the 
whole district the density was 520 to the square mile, varying 
from 2,613 in Pahara to 368 in Saurikh. The number of villages 
and townships was returned as 3,934, more than double the num- 
ber seven years earlier. This astonishing figure was probably 
obtained by treating all the inhabited sites as separate villages. 
Of these 3,860 had less than 1,000 inhabitants \ 69 between 1,000 
and 5,000 ; while Chhibramau and Shamsabad had between 5,009^ 
and 10,000, and Kaimganj, Eanauj, Fatehgarh and Farrukhabad 
over 10,000. The agricultural population was returned as only 
55*6 per cent, of the whole, probably owing to the inclusion 
of many of the small cultivators in the columns descriptive of 
their supplementary callings. 

^ At the next enumeration in 1881 the population was found 
to have again decreased, and now stood at 907,608, or less by 1*6 
per cent, than in 1872. The decrease was shared by all the 
central Duaib and eastern Rohilkhand and was explained by all 
the district officers as due to the drought of 1878 and the terrible 
fever epidemic of 1879. The density was 528 persons per square 
mile. Of the 1723 villages and towns four, Farrukhabad, Kanauj, 
Fatehgarh, and Kaimganj, contained over 10,000 inhabitants, fonr 
[had less than 10,000 but more than 5,000; 162 had between 1,000 
and 5,000 ; and 1,653 had less than 1,000. Of the total population 
88*8 per cent, were Hindus, among whom the percentage of nudes 
wasr64'6, while among the Musalmans the proportions of the sex^s 
were almost equal, males exceeding females by only *06 per eentp 
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Migration. 


During the following decade the population continued to 
decline and in 1891 the district total had sunk to 868,687, a 
decrease of 6-39 per cent. The loss was common to all the tahsils 
except Kaiiauj, which returned a small increase of 2 per cent., 
and was attributed to a number of causes, among which were 
the damage caused by floods, a high rate of mortality due to 
several visitations of cholera, and a continual epidemic of fever. 
The population of Farrukhabad city had diminished from 79,761 
to 78,032 in spite of the recent construction of the line connect- 
ing it with Cawnporo and Bombay, and the weavers and cotton 
printers were said to bo leaving the town in search of other 
employment. The number of towns and villages was now 
returned as 1,709, of which 1,554 contained loss thaii 1,000 
inhabitants; 147 between 1,000 and 5,000; six between 5,000 and 
10,000; while Kanauj (17,648) and Farrukhabad alone exceeded 
15,000. The total number of inhabited sites was 4,220, and the 
density of the population was 499*1 to the square mile. 

The next decade was a dry one, and the comparative effects 
of excessive and deficient rainfall in this district were well 
illustrated by the figures of the last census in 1901. The popula- 
tion rose to 925,812, the highest figure yet recorded and an 
increase of 7*8 during the ten years. The Kanauj tahsil, which 
had alone successfully withstood the wet seasons, was the only 
one to suffer from the drought, and lost 2*63 per cent, of its 
population. All the other tahsils, which were protected Ijy canal 
irrigation, showed increases varying from 17 per cent, in K^im- 
ganj to 2*2 per cent, in Farruhhabad, and there is good reason to 
believe that the loss in Kanauj was due^. to movements of its 
population to the more prosperous portions of the district. The 
density of the population per square mile was 538*5, or, exclud- 
ing the city of Farrukhabad, 501-7. Of the six tahsils the most 
populous was Farrukhabad with a density of 740*6 to the square 
mile, Kanauj coming next with 631, and then Chhibramau with 
627*9, while Tirwa had 475, Kaimganj 462*7, and Aligarh 461. 

How far the decrease in population between 1881 and 1891 
and the increase during the following decade were due to migra- 
tion cannot be accurately ascertained, but some light is thit>wn 
on the question by the returns showing the birth-places of the 
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people. From these it appears that in 1901 the percentage of the 
inhabitants born in the district was 88*45^ while 9*74 were 
piatives of contiguous districts and 1*78 per cent, of other parts 
^^^Pbf India. Of all the persons enumerated in India who gave 
* Farrnkhabad as their birth-place 86*93 por cent, were then resid- 
ing in their native district, while 12*46 per cent, were found in 
other districts of the province, and *61 in other provinces of 
India. The proportion of emigrants to the population born in 
the distri<it was thus 13 07 as compared with 15*60 in 1891, and 
it is clear that the series of prosperous seasons had brought, about 
a considerable return of emigrants. The percentage of immigrants 
to the total population was 11*5, and among these females out- 
numbered males by nearly two to one. This is a phenomenon 
& o£ universal occurrence, and is due to the marriage custom which' 
T prescribes the taking o£ a bride from another caste subdivision. 
In the city of Farrukhabad the proportion of foreigners was 
slightly larger than in the district as a whole, natives forming 
86*45 per cent, of the total. 

In 1901 Farrukhabad contained 1,697 inhabited towns and 
villages, of which 1,168 contained less tiian 500 inhabitants 
apiece* 340 contained betw'een 500 and 1,000; 144 between 1,000 
and 2,000 ; 37 between 2,000 and 5,000 ; while eight exceeded the 
latter figure. Besides the municipality of Farrukhabad there 
.re five towns administered under Act XX of 1856, namely 
amsabad, Chhibramau, Tirwa, Talgram and Thatia. Kaimganj 
Kanauj, formerly administered under the above Act, are now 
ictified areas. The urban population formed 1 3*6 per cent, of the 
whole, a proportion somewhat in excess of the provincial average 
of 11*23. The villages are smaller than is usual in the division, 
the average number of inhabitants in each being only 479*52 as 
compared with 741*22 in Muttra and 689*40 in Agra, though here 
again the provincial average is exceeded. Most of the larger vil- 
lages are split up into hamlets, the cultivator preferring to live 
fclose proximity to his fields, and the number of inhabited sites 
Iceeds that of villages by nearly lour to one. For the whole 
district the average number of persons per house is 6*76, while for. 
the city of Farrukhabad it is only 5*5« Botk in towns and vilr 
lages the plan oi the ordinary house is the same : an open squads 
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or courtyard with one entrance, surrounded on all four sides by 
the dwelling rooms, whose only opening for the admission of both 
light and air is the door, but while in the villages the building 
material is usually mud, in the towns brick is more common and 
the greater scarcity and cost of land has led to the addition of 
several storeys. 

Of the total population 600,897 were males and 424,915 
females, the latter thus standing to the former in the proportion 
of 848 to 1,000. This defect of females is common to the Duab 
districts, but excluding the districts of Dehra Dun and Naini Tal, 
where the conditions are peculiar, there are only two in the 
provinces whore the proportion of females is smaller. In the 
provinces as a whole the proportion is 937 to 1,000, and in the 
east females preponderate. No explanation of the phenomenon 
has yet been given. The practice of infanticide, which in the 
past no doubt contributed to keep down the number of women, 
is now extinct, and the vital statistics show that every year the 
male births considerably exceed the female. Nor can the con- 
cealment of females be assigned as a reason, for the motives 
which prompt such a line of action are as operative in the east as 
in the west. There would appear to be some obscure climatic 
influence at work which causes a gradual and almost regular 
increase in the proportion of females from north-west to south- 
east of the provinces in both the sub-Himalayan districts and 
the Indo-Gangetic plain. And this geographical variation is not 
confined to these provinces, for the proportion for the Panjab 
the census of 1901 is 856, for these provinces 937, and for Bengal 
998. In the city of Farrukhahad, where a variety of artificial 
conditions interfere with the causes at work in the district, the 
proportion of females rises to 938. 

Hinduism is the dominant religion in Farrukhahad, no less 
than 814,658 persons or 87*99 per cent, of the total population 
declaring their adherence to that creed. Of the remainder 
106,880, or 11*64 per cent., were Musalmans, 2,155 belonged to the ' 
Arya Samaj, 1,128 were Christians, 741 Jains, 133 Sikhs and 117^ 
Buddhists. The Musalmans of this district, unlike those of the 
neighbouring districts, have increased at a slower rate than the 
Hindus, the respective percentage^ of increase being 7*4 and 7*8 
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during the decade. The Arya Samaj has made remarkable 
strides here as in other Duab districts. In 1881 no members 
(fere returned^ but in 1891 its adherents numbered 877, and in 
1901 they had increased to 2,155. Jains, on tlie other hand, 
have decreased in numbers, after rising from 814 in 1881 to 
1,048 in 1891. Buddhists are unusually numerous, only Allahabad 
and Almora returning a higher figure among all the districts in 
the provinces. The Sikhs are nearly all in Government service. 

Christian missionary effort is represented in Farrukhabad 
by the American Presbyterian Mission which began operations 
in 1838, when the Rev. H. Wilson came to the district. 
Fifty orphans collected by a civilian at Fatelipur and twenty 
more of whom Captain Wheler had taken charge at Fatehgarh 
were handed over to him, and these formed the nucleus of the 
new organization. In 1841 the mission was granted a fifty-year 
lease of a tract of laud about a mile to the south-west of Fateh- 
garh. Here an industrial school was started and the children 
as they grew up were taught various trades and farming, until 
in course of time a village, named Rakha, was organized. For 
the first few years the experiment was eminently successful. 
The tent factory, in particular, became famous and for some 
time brought in a profit of 200 per cent, on the capital invested, 
but after the Mutiny the mission relinquished the control of it 
into the hands of the native converts, and though for a time the 
industry continued to prosper the temptations of drink and 
improper business methods proved too strong, and the business 
ultimately collapsed, the whole tract of land having a few years 
ago to be returned to Government. The first church was erected 
at Rakha in 1866, but was partially destroyed with all the other 
mission buildings during the Mutiny, the walls and steeple 
alone escaping. The Mission now maintains four churches and 
a number of educational institutions, among which may be men- 
tioned a boys’ high school and a central school for girls at 
Farrukhabad, a girls’ boarding school at Rakha, and at Burhpnr 
Hboys’ boarding and industrial school and a training school for 
mission workers. Both the boarding schools have an average 
enrolment of over 126, while the average attendance at the high 
■ohool exceeds 300. Medical work has also recently been started. 
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The vast majority of Hindus in this as in other districts of 
the provinces failed to specify the particular sect or religious 
denomination to which they belonged, and owing to the unsatis- 
factory nature of the replies received by the enumerators at the 
census no attempt was made to tabulate more than a few of the 
sects returned. Nearly nine per cent, of the total number of 
Hindus declared themselves monotheists, or believers in one 
supreme God, while about half that number declared 8aiva to 
be their tutelary deity, the w’orshippers of Vishnu being rather 
less numerous again. Of the various sects of Saivism the best 
represented was the Idngait, forming over 63 per cent, of the 
whole, Avhose mem])crs worship Mahadco, through the medium 
of the phallic emblem, as the Reproducer. Nearly half the 


Vaishnavites wore Ramanandis, a high proportion probably due, i 
like the otherwise inexplicable increase in the numbers of this ' f 
sect all over the provinces, to the fact that ^Gt was the first of | 
the few sec ts^ whose names were given as examples, and was 
therefore selected by many enumerators as a suitable sect to 


record for persons who named Vishnu as their tutelary deity but 
could not say what sect they belonged to. The only other 
sects found in any numbers were the followers of Nanak Shah, 
of whom there were 6,163, and Kabirpanthis, who mustered 
4,129 members. 


The variety of castes represented in the district is large, no 
less than 67 being returned at the census, exclusive of subeastes, 
while 699 persons did not specify their caste. Though many 
the castes were sparsely represented, twenty had over ten 
thousand members apiece and made up between them nearly 90 
per cent, of the total Hindu population, while several compara^ 
tively rare castes were found here in unusually large num- 
bers. 


First in point of number came the Kisans with 93833 
representatives, or 11-52 per cent, of the total Hindu population. 
The number is remarkable, as only 345 members of the caste are 1 
found in the rest of the division, and it is almost unknown'^"^ 

outside Rohilkhand,Oudh and Kumaun. The Kisans are excel- 
lent cultivators, resembling in their methods the Lodhas of other 
districts, and form the backbone of the district agricultu^ 
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They are found plentifully in every tahsil though Tirwa and 
Farrukhabad are their chief strongholds. 

^ f Chamars numbered 93,321^ or 11*46 per cent, of the total Ohaman. 
^indu population^ and were distributed pretty evenly throughout 
the district; though they were comparatively rare in the Aligarh 
tahsil; while in Kauauj they outnumbered every other caste and 
formed over 13 per cent, of the whole population of the tahsil. 

They are employed in cultivation and as general labourers. 

Though they own no land in proprietary right, they hold 4*6 per 
cent, of the tenants* area, and are good, hard-working cultiva- 
tors. 

Ahirs came third with 89,273, or 10*96 per cent, of the 
Hindu population. They head the list in Farrukhabad and 
Kaimganj and are also found in considerable strength in the 
other tahsils. Primarily herdsmen, they have gradually taken 
to cultivation, and their villages are often situated in the midst 
of uaar plains where they originally settled for the sake of the 
grazing. They are however indifferent cultivators, and their 
villages are generally inferior. They hold rather loss than 2 per 
cent, of the total area of the district as proprietors, and nearly 
14 per cent, of the tenants* area is in their hands. 

The fourth place was taken by Brahmans with 76,635, or Brah- 
9*28 per cent, of the total Hindu population. Their distribution 
is very equal, but they occur in greatest force in Chhibramau, 

Cwhcre they are the most numerous caste. As landlords they 
^ke the next place to Thakurs, holding slightly over 19 per cent, 
of the total area, though they have lost more than 15 per cent, 
of their possessions since the last settlement. The Bishengarh 
estate, which was formerly one of the most important in the 
district, has now been nearly all sold up, and the two largest 
Brahman proprietors are now Chaube Bhajan Lai of Chhibra- 
mau and Pandit Lachmi Narain of Farrukhabad. As cultivators 
Brahmans hold about 15 per cent, of the tenants’ area, but they 

G ke only moderately successful farmers* The Brahmans of 
I district belong mostly to the Kanaujiya subdivision which 
takes its name from the ancient city of Kanau j, and though the 
members of the khatkul, or six highest clans, are extremely 
particular in the observance of rules of ceremonial polity, other 
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Eanaujiyas do not shrink from agrionlturc, soldiering or service^ 
and they famish many reoruits for Brahman regiments. 

Bajputs or Thakurs numbered 72,762, or 8*93 per cent, of 
the total Hindu population, and have increased very largely 
since the previous census, when they mustered 69,591. Though 
they still rank only fifch in point of numbers they are in other 
respects by far the most important caste in the district, holding 
nearly 38 per cent, of the total area of the district as proprietors, 
while as tenants they cultivate 20 per cent, of the holdings’ area. 
As cultivators they are about on a par with Brahmans, and the 
smaller proprietors arc very generally in debt. Like their brethren 
in the neighbouring districts of Etah and Mainpuri, they have lost 
heavily during the period of the last settlement, nearly 14 per 
cent, of their possessions having passed into other hands. The 
caste is somewhat unevenly distributed over the district, the three 
tahsils of Tirwa, Farrukhabad and Aligarh containing between 
them some 75 per cent, of the whole, while in the last-named 
Thakurs are the most numerous caste. 

Bslyn t The Eajput tribe is made up of a number of clans, and 

of the more important of these some account may here be 
given. First in point of number come the Rathors, with 7,862 
members, forming 10*7 per cent, of the whole clan. They 
claim descent from Raja Jaichand of Kanauj, who was defeated 
and slain by Shahab-ud-din Ghori in 1193, but unfortunately 
modern research has proved that Raja to have belonged to the 
Gaharwar sept. A Rather dynasty, founded by Parjan Pal, was 
established at Khor, near the modern Shamsabad, until the middle 
of the fifteenth century, when Karan, the eighth Raja, was expelled 
by the king of Jaunpur, and it is through Karan that the 
Farrukhabad Rathors claim descent from Raja Jaichand. They 
originally settled in the Muhammadabad pargana, whence they 
spread over Shamsabad West, and they are said to have occupied 
the Amritpur pargana some three centuries ago, where they 
founded Bajepur Rathori and other villages. The most important 
member of the clan is now the chief of Khimsepur in Shamsabad 
East, who still bears the title of Rao. The Rathors own 42,566 
acres, or rather over one-tenth of the total area held by Tha^. 
Next in niunber to the Rathors come the Chauhans with 6^1.9 
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representativeB, or 8*54 of the Thakur population. Thejr claim 
% common descent with the Chauhans of Mainpuri from iPrithuaji 
\he lastX'hauhan king of Dehli^ killed in 1198 by Shahal^nd-din 
Grhori. Their traditional history centres round the ruined fort of 
Jijhota in the Kaimganj tahsil^ whose foundation is ascribed to a 
liaja Jogajit who settled there some sixteen generations ago. 
They now own over 15,000 acres and have been increasing their 
possessions since the last settlement. The Gaurs, who numbered 
5,045 or 6*8 per cent, of the Thakurs, held at the time of the 
settlement 26,262 acres as proprietors. They are said to have 
come from Rohilkhand under two brothers, Sarhe and Barhe, of 
whom the former settled in Shamsabad West, while the latter 
occupied Shamsabad East and Bhojpur. The Bais Thakurs, 
who of course say they came from Daundia Khera, established 
themselves first in parganas Sakatpur and Saurikh, and, then cross- 
ing the lean, in a few villages in Chhibramau and Talgram. 
A large colony of Bais is also found in Paramnagar. As land- 
holders the Bais now rank second among the Thakur clans, 
holding 59,662 acres, though they lost over 22 per cent, of their 
estates during the currency of the 1870 settlement. The 8om- 
bansis, of whom 4,221 were enumerated, are a tribe of more 
importance in Ondh than in the province of Agra, and compara^ 
tively rare in the rest of the division. It is in the Aligarh 
tahsil, which borders on Oudh, that they are found in greatest 
strength, and in that tahsil they hold 26,644 acres, or nearly 
a quarter of the total area, their possessions in the remainder of 
the district amounting to only 667 acres. The Gaharwars num- 
bered 3,366 and have now but a shadow of their former import- 
ance. Chandradeva, who seized the throne of Kanauj in 1090 
A.D., was a*Gaharwar, and his descendants continued to reign 
therefor over a century until the defeat of Jaichand by the 
Musalman invaders. Their own family legends state that the 
clan originally came to the district under two brothers named 
Man and Mahesh. The former settled in pargana Amritpur, 
where his followers acquired forty-two villages, which fact has 
given the name Bialisi to their territory. Mahesh settled in 
Bhojpur ; wd the traot lying to the south-east o( that pairgana, 
and known by the name of the Gaharwari, was populated by diaA 
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branch of the clan. The Gabarwars still own 8^932 acres in the 
Aligarh tahsil and 8,439 in Bhojpur, while their total possessions 
in the district amount to 22,789 acres. The Panwars, Pramars 
or Pomars, who numbered only ‘^,017, are scarcely found outside 
the Aligarh tahsil. According to their own traditions they 
settled several centuries ago in pargana Amritpur by favour of 
the Baja of Khor. The sons of their leader Sindhiml Singh 
quarrelled wit!\ and wore cxpallecl by Partit Bai, the Kayasth 
minister of the Baja, but one son, Basant Sah, returned and 
recovered the estate. The Pauwars are still the leading land- 
holders in Amritpur, coming second in the wliole Aligarh tal.-sil 
to the Sombansis, with 22,958 acres. The Gahlots, who numbered 
2,274, have theijp headquarters in the Tirwa tahsil, where they 
still own 9,875 acres though they have lost over a third of their 
po sessions in that tahsil during the currency of the last settlement. 
They are of the Gobhil gotra and speak of Chitor as the home 
of their ancestors. Govind Bao, the founder of the colony, is 
said to have come with Pirthiraj, the Dehli prince, in his expedi- 
tion against Jaichaiid of Kanauj, and to have received 180 
villages im this district and the adjoining parganas of Cawnpore 
as a reward for the valour he displayed. From him the Gahlots 
have preserved a pedigree, but as the number of generations it 
shows involves the calculation of over forty years to a generation 
it is probable that some names have dropped out of the list. 
The Parihars are a elan which has fallen very far from its old 
estate. Though it can now only muster 1,575 representatives in 
the district and owns only 4,235 acres, it once gave kings to 
Kanauj whose dominion lasted for more than two centuries, 
from 810, when Nagabhata came from Bajputana and conquered 
the kingdom, to 1019, when the city was taken by Mahmud of 
Ghami. Baghels are a clan for whom separate figures were 
not given at the recent census, but in 1891 they numbered 2,381 
and were comparatively rare in most other districts of the 
provinces. They* trace their origin to Madhogarh, and fix their 
settlement in the time of Jaya Chandra, a story which is borne 
out by Abul FazL Their original settlement was not insignifi- 
cant, but as a clan they have long since lost all influence, and 
their name is only worthy of note be < the Baja of Tirwa 
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belongs to it. Tho Baghels own 103;983 acros, or more than 
b quarter of the entire Thakur holding in the district, but most 
1^ this belongs to the Raja of Tirwa and further details will be 
!ound under the history of his family. 

After Rpjputs come Kachhis with G9,706 roprosontativos, or Kaobhis. 
?*66 per cent, of the total Hindu population. They are found in 
lonsidorablo numbers in every tahsil, but are most plentiful in 
Farrukhabad and Kaimganj, those two tahsils between them 
containing nearly half tho Kachhis in iho district. Hero as 
dscwhcre they are first-class cultivators, specialising in tho 
ntense cultivation of small areas, [mrticularly in tlie environs 
)f towns. They pay higher rents than any other caste, a 
listiuction which they owe partly to their superior skill which 
mables them to get more out of their land, and partly to the 
[act that their style of market-gardening requires tho best 
quality of soil. 

Next in numerical importance come Gadariyas, of whom Gadari- 
there were 29,649, or 3‘64 per cent, of the total Hindu population. 

They arc properly shepherds, goatherds and blanket -weavers, 
but many of them have taken to cultivation and i)rovcd them- 
selvos very fairly successful farmers, being reckoned considerably 
superior to the Ahirs, who have adopted a similar change of 
habits. 

Kurmis numbered 28,495, or 3'50 per cent, of the total Kurmis. 
Hindu population, a figure which is not approached by any 
bther district of the division. They rank with tho Kachhis as 
She best cultivators in the district, though their stylo of farming 
is broader and on a larger scale. Though less than half as 
numerous as tl^e Kachhis they hold very nearly as much land as 
tenants, but cultivating soils of all qualities as they do, they pay 
somewhat lower rents. Their distribution among the tahsils is 
very uneven, the great bulk of the caste being found in 
Farrukhabad, Kanauj, and Kaimganj, while across tho Ganges 
they are almost unknown. 

y Kahars aggregated 25,940, or 3*19 per cent, of the entire EahMs* 
tlindu population. Sometimes colled Dhimars, their traditional 
oocupotious are fishing, the cultiyation of water-nuts, and 
PAlanquhi carrying. They olio engage to a considerable extent 
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in ordinary cultivation and hold over ton thousand acres as 
tonants. 

Banias were enumerated to the number of 22,600, or 2’77 
per cent, of the total Hindu population. Their most important 
local sub-castes arc the Agarwals and Umars, of whom the 
former are mostly bankers and money-lenders on a largo scale, 
while the latter are petty shop-keepers and traders. In Farrukh- 
abad, as in other districts, iWias are nowaday s turning their 
attention to the laud as a profitable form of investment, and 
though they as yet own under 4 per cent, of the total area they 
have increased their possessions by over 78 per cent, since the 
1870 settlement, and the process of acquisition continues steadily. 

Of the other Hindu castes found in the district none 
occur in numbers exceeding 20,000 and but few call for special 
comment. Those exceeding 10,000 in number are the Tolis 
(175,066), Dhobis (16,341), Dhanuks (15,916), ICoris (15,718), Nais 
(13,470), Lohars (12,193), Kayasths (11,955), IJharbhunjas (11,813) 
and Kumhars (11,429). Those are all well-known tribes and 
present no local peculiarities. Next in order come Barhais, 
Bhangis, Sonars, Khatiks, Darzis, Malis, Faqirs, Baheriyas, 
Chhipis, Patwas, Joshis,Bhats, Beldars, Sadhs, Kalwars, Luniyas, 
Tamolis and Nats, all of whom exceed 2,000 in number. The 
Sadhs are a caste which is almost peculiar to Farrukhabad, 
though there are one or two small colonics of them elsewhere. 
They wore returned at the census as a Hindu caste, and it has 
boon held judicially that the Hindu law of succession applies to^ 
thorn, but they should perhaps rather be n garded as an independ- 
ent sect, for thi^y follow none of the ordinary practices of 
Hinduism. They are Unitarians, worshipping one (j od, the author 
of the universe, under the name of Satya Guru, or Satya Nam, and 
permitting no material representation of him of any kind. , Their 
religion forbids them either to tell a lie or to take an oath, and 
they are prohibited from using any kind of drug or intoxicant. 
Adults are supposed to wear a white dress but no caste marks are 
allowed. Almost all the community is concentrated in the city ** 
of Farrukhabad, whore they occupy almost exclusively one of 
the city muhallas, the ** Sadhwara.’^ There are elsewhere Sadhs 
who till the soil, but here they are townsfolk pure and simple. 
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The cloth-printmg indiisfcry is entirely in their hands, and the 
rich3r m^mb ivs of th3 commanity are bankers and merchants, 
jjrhilc some are largo Undownors. The poorer are traders and 
artisans. Connection with other colonies of Sadhs is maintained 
by annual gatherings of the sect, held in turn at its various 
centres. The Sadli wears a distinctive Inwlgear consisting of 
a hard, round, white hat like an inverted bowl and his customary 
salute is performed by holding up both hands with the palms 
outwards. Of the small ;r castes the lladhas and Hliagats may 
1)0 mentioned on account of their comparative rarity, nearly 
half th) provincial total of the latter tribe being (iollectod in 
Farrukhai)ad. Both are professional singers and dancers and 
are found in greatest strength in the city of hbirrukhabad, though 
a few occur in the other tahsils. 

The census returns sliow that as i.s usual in those provinces Musul- 
the Sunnis of Farriikliabad vastly outnumher the Shiahs among the 
IVIusalmana, the latter sect forming only 2 per cent, of the total 
Musalmaii population. Tlie minor sects arc quite unimportant, the 
Lalbegis, who were the most numerous, amounting only to 1,502, 
a figure which coincides almost exactly with the number of Musal- 
man Bliaugis enumerated. The Musalmaiis of the district are 
subdivided into no loss than 53 diircreiit castes, the converts from 
Hinduism having in many cases rctuiuod their old caste names 
along with a number of their caste customs. But most of these 
arc of little importance, having in nineteen instances a member- 
ship of under a hundred, while fifteen others have loss than 500 
representatives apiece. The two great castes which between 
them comprise over GO per cent, of the total Muhammadan 
population of the disrict are the Pathans and the Sheikhs. 

As might be expected in a district whore the Bangash Pathans, 
Afghans so long held sway, the Pathans, or persons of Afghan 
descent, take the first place with 34,739 representatives, or 32*50 
per cent, of the total Musalman population. They still muster 
most strongly in the neighbourhood of the earlier Bangash 
strongholds, Kaimganj and Farrukbabad, over 70 per cent, of 
the tribe being collected in those two tahsils. Of their various 
subdivisions the Bangash is the most numerous, forming 11*1 
per cent, of the whole olani while Ghoris, Ehataks and Yusuf zais 
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between them contribute another 26 per cent. The Nawab 
family of Farrukiiabad, of whom an account will be given later, 
IS the head of the Baiigash subdivision. A certain number of 
Pathans, particularly those from Kairaganj, enlist in the army. 

Next in nuiiil)or to Pathans come Sheikhs, who numbered 
2D,812 or 27*89 per cent, of the total Miisalraan population. 
They include the majority of new converts to Islam, and it is 
natural that they should bo numerous when the proselytizing 
zeal of tile earlier Jlangash Nawabs is remembered. Their 
two principal subdivisions are the (iuroshi and the Siddiqi, which 
form respectively 38*2 and 36*2 per cent, of the whole tribe. 
The tahsils of Pariukhabad and Kanauj are their chief strong-' 
holds; but they are found in fair numbers all over the dis- 
trict. 


Pehnas or Dhunas,' the caste of cotton-carders, numbered 
7,122, and 8aiyids 5,794. The latter are of considerably greater 
importance than their comparatively small numbers suggest, as 
several of the principal landlords are Saiyids. After them come 
Julahas, 4,300, Faqirs, 4,196, Daizis, 2,697, and Rajputs, 2,405, 
The last-named, uho arc converts from the various Rajput 


clans, still form a distinct class among the Muslims of Parrukh- 
abad, and are sometimes known asTliakur Naumuslims. I^Iany of 
them liave not yet altogether abandoned their Hindu traditions, 
though the extent to which those survive dilTers greatly in 
difiorent villages and their prevalence has greatly diminished 
in the last generation. Rut there are few Miisalman Rajputs 
who would cat beef. In some villages, especially in pargana 
Rhojpur, the class system of marriage is retained, and Rrahmaus 
are called in to determine the auspicious day for the wedding. 
They still use the cTirt to /ca and pbjistertho ground afresh for cooking, 
while their women wear the lahnga^ and have their oars pierced 
in the Hindu fashion. A largo number of the ^lusalman Rajputs 
are the descendants of tho chclas of ^Muhammad Khan, the first 
Bangash Nawab, who had a passion for converting to Islam all 
the Hindu boys of whom ho could get hold, and is supposed to 
have made some 4,000 vheUis during his lifetime, many of them 
being the sons of powerful rajas who had been defeated in battle. 
Next in order come Manihars, Bhangis, Qassabs, Kunjras, 
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Miighals and Tawaifs, no other caste being found in numbers 
exceeding a thousand. 

' According to the census returns the agricultural population 
in 1901 amounted to G0*9 per cent, of the whole, while *8 per 
cent, were engaged in the kindred pursuits connected with the 
l>rceding and care of animals. The former figiin* is lower than 
the provincial average of 05*4 and considerably smalle]- than atjy 
returned in tlui surrounding districts. The industrial population, 
on the other hand, was comparatively large, comprising 17*7 per 
cent, of the whole community. The most important occupations 
n‘pi-esented were the manufacture of textile faluics and dress, 
which accounted for al)Out one-third of the whole class, rather 
less than auotlier third laung engaged in the provision of articles 
of food and drink, while the remainder were mainly tiigagc d in 
the working of wood and metal and the [U’odin tion of vessels of 
glass and earthenware. (Jeneral unskilled lal)Our, other than 
agricultural, absorbed G*4 per cent, and personal service G*1 i>er 
cent. The transport and storage of goods employed 1*9 percent., 
while *9 pci- cent, were engaged in commerce, as merchants, 
bankers or agents. ( Jovornmont service took up 1*5 per cent., 
and 2 per cent, belonged to the various It ained and artistic 
professions. This is an unusually largo proportion, but the classifi- 
cation is a wide one covering a variety of occupations ranging 
from religion down to dancing. The percentage of the popula- 
tion possessing means of suhsistcnco inde'|)endent of any occupa- 
tion was 1*5, and this again was a comprehensive class, including 
gentlemen of ])ropertv, State pensioners, mendicants and indivi- 
duals maintained at ihe expen.se of (government in jails and 
reformatories. 

In Farrukhahad, as in the rest of the Western (Jangctic 
Plain, Western Hindi is the universal language, the ]>articular 
dialect in general use being the Kanaujia. According to the 
census returns, 99-91 per cent, of the inhabitants of the district 
spoke Western Hindi as their mother-tongue, the remaining 
•09 per cent, consisting of the various immigrants and foreigners 
domiciled in the district. It is rather in grammatical forms 
than in vocabulary that the local dialect differs from those in 
use in the rest of the provinces, the words for eating, ploughing, 
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and other every-day actions being much the'same as elsewhere. 
Farrukhabad has in the past produced a considerable number 
of men of letters and historians^ who flourished chiefly 
iu the days of the llangash dynasty. Such were Munshi 
Sahib liai, editor of the Khiijlnta Qalam (1746-47), or Letters 
of Nawab Muhammad ; Saiyid Hisam-ud-din Gwaliari, com- 
piler of an original work on the reigns of his contemporaries, 
the Nawabs Muhammad Khan, Qaim Khan, Imam Khan and 
Ahmad Khan, and author of the KJndciHa-l-Bangaahy written 
apparently in the time of the first Nawab. During British 
rule have been published the Tarihh^i-Farruhhahad of Mufti 
Wali-ullah (1829-30); the Laxih^i- Tar tick of Munavvar Ali 
Khan, edited by Mir Bahadur Ali ( 1839-40) ; and the Fatehgarh- 
nama of deputy collector Kali Kai (1845). Another history 
of uncertain date, written partly iu bombastic verse, is the 
M'aharahat-i-Miighidl'ga ha Afghanlya, or Struggle between 
the Mughals and Pathans. This Mr. Irvine believes to have 
been written in the eighteenth century by Nawab Baka-ullah, 
Khan Alara, military governor of Kora in Fatehpur. Other 
half-forgotten poetical pieces have been composed by local min- 
strels such as BhabutiBhat of Alaipur near Kaimganj, who for an 
ode on Nawab Ahmad Khan^s victory at Khudaganj was reward- 
ed with a tax-free village. But the most distinguished authors 
whose names are connected with the district lived there for 
a time only. Such were Abd-ul-Qadir, writer of the Tarikh-i-^ 
Badaoni, who once dwelt at Shamsabad : and the poets Sauda 
and Mir Soz, who wore for a long time ir the employ of Nawab 
Ahmad's minister Mihrban Khan, himself a poet. There is still 
a certain amount of literary activity in the distric^ as many as 
twelve printing presses being in existence in the city of Farrukh- 
abad, while one newspaper is published there. The first public 
library was founded by M. Nand Kishore, a retired deputy collec- 
tor, in 1898, and provided by him with a building and a number of 
valuable books, various nows papers being also taken in. This, 
which is called the Diamond Jubilee Library, was followed in 1899 
by another, opened by Mr. Dewhurst, who was then collector of 
the district. The management of this library is iu the hands of a 
committee of forty members, and its object is to raise the level of 
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literary taste by placing within the *rcach of all classes of the 
native community books which it would otherwise be impossible 
|or them to obtain and read. English newspapers and periodicals 
as well as vernacular are subscribed to, and the library is open 
to the public. A third public library is in Kaimganj and was 
started a few years ago by Chauljo Parmanand, Kai Bahadur. 

The forms of proprietary tenure occurring in this district 
arc for the most part the same as those found in other tenures, 
districts of the province of Agra. Of the 3,o63 innhals into 
which the 1,819 villages of the district are divided, 931 are owned 
in singlo zamindari, 1,501 in joint zamlndari, 489 in perfect 
pattidari, 557 in imperfect pattldari and 85 in hhalya- 
chara tenures. Joint zamlndarl is thus the most common 
form of tenure, and outnumbers the othtirs in every tuhsil. Tlio 
hhaiyachara tenure, on the otlier hand, is almost confined to 
the Sadar and Kaimganj tahsils, only five makals being held 
under it in Kanauj and Tirwa, while in (.•hhi])raraau and Aligarh 
it is unknown. There are a few taluqdarl villages in pargniia 
Sakatpur held by biswadarn, or inferior proprietors who pay 
to the superior proprietors a iiialikmfc of 10 per cent, on 
the revenue. The Tirwa raj and other large estates are some- 
times called taluqas ; but in these the suj)erior and inferior 
rights, if such ever existed side by side, have l^cen merged in 
the sole proprietors or zamindars. The only class of landholders 
which exhibits any unusual features is that of the dolmwadars 
in pargana Sakrawa. This pargana was formerly the rcivenue- 
free domain of the Farrukhabad Nawab. In 1846 an enquiry 
was instituted to ascertain the almost forgotten rights of subor- 
dinate proprietors ; and in some villages the cultivating bodies 
were found enjoying an undisputed tenth of the village assets. 

F or this reason they were named dohiswadarSf or holders of 
two bisufoa in every bigha of 20. In commutation of their rights 
they received a rent-free portion of the village lands, and this 
nan&ar they still enjoy. Outside Sakrawa dobiswadara are 
unknown except in M. Kaimpur of pargana Saurikh and M. 

Punther of pargana Kampil. 

The proportion of the land held by the various castes has Proprie* 
already been mentioned in the course of the description of the 
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castes themselves^ but it will bo convenient to recapitulate 
the facts hero. Rajputs are still the principal landowners, 
holding nearly 38 per cent, of the total area, as against over 
43 per cent, at the 1870 setthiment. The greatest losers have 
been the smaller ])roprietor8, and the Raja of Tirwa ha«i actually 
increased his estate. NoKt in importance come Brahmans witli 
10 per cent, of the district in their hands, though they again 
have lost considerably, over 15 per cent, of their domains having 
passed from them. Musalmans take the third place with 17 
per cent., and Kayasths the fourth with S pen* cent., both classes 
having considerably extended their possessions since the lust 
settlement. But their gains are insignificant when compared 
with those of the mercantile classes. Banias, who now rank fifth 
in the list of landlords, have added nearly 79 per cent, to 
their former area, while Khattris have increased their holding 
more than three- fold and 8adhs more than five-fold. Marwaris, 
who owned no land at all at the time of the 1870 settlement, now 
own 1,398 acres, and the Delhi and London Bank has acquired 
1,448 acres. Kurmis in this district hold even more land as 
proprii'tors than as tenants and come close behind Banias with 
well over 3 per cent, of the total area. Among the other castes 
in po8S(?ssion of small areas may be montioiK'd the Aliirs, 
Tumolis and Lodhas, of whom the latter have only entered the 
ranks of proprietors during the last few years. It is a I’emaik- 
ablo circumstance that the Thaknrs and Brahmans are almost 
the only two castes in the distnet who have lost ground, all 
the others to whom reference has been made having gained at 
the expense of these two. The district is one of small owners, 
the only large estate, since the break-np of the Bii^hengarh pro- 
perty, being that of the Raja of Tirwa. 

This chief is a Baghcl Rajput, who, like most of his clan, 
traces his origin to Baghelkhand or Rewa. Tradition alleges 
that the first of the family to settle in the district was one 
Bhairon Partab, a contemporary of Jaya Chandra, Raja of 
Kanauj. But the real founder of the house seems to have been 
one Harhar Das, or his sou Dharam Das, who established him- 
self at Tusabari near Tirwa about 1700. His son, Dharam 
Das, moved to Tera Khati and founded Dharampur, but it 
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was not till the time of his grandson^ Partah Singh, that the 
family became of any note. Piirtab Singh acted as agent for 
tile Maratha governor of Kananj, from whom he acquin d thirty- 
five villages, and subsequently gaining the favour of the Oiidh 
governor, Almas Ali Khan, was granted the title of Pao. Partab 
Singh had six sons, of w^hom the oldest was Sumer Singh, w’ho 
fought in the army of Shuja-ud-daula at Buxar and afterwards 
received from the emperor Shah Alam tho title of Pajn and 
a mansah of 3,000. His property was known ns the Tirwa 
taluqa, and consisted of eight}" -sc von villages. On Sumer 
Singh’s death without issiKi his next brother Paja Damar Singh 
succeeded to the title and estates with the excc'ptioii of tho 
tdlaqa of That ia, which fell to thi^ share of a younger brother, 
Laik Singh. He also obtained the title of Paja, and held sovonty- 
ono villagijs, which ho left to his son Chhatfarsal. Tho latter 
resisted the British (lovernmont in 1805, and the fort of Thatia 
was taken by storm ; tho property was coniiscated, but ovtmiiially 
tw'O villages wore restored to his adopted son, Sheoiaj Singh. 
Pokhar Singh, tho grandson of Shoo raj, rebelled during the 
Mutiny and tho estate was once more forfeited. Paja Damar 
Singh of Tirwa was succeeded by his son. Raja Anrudh Singh, 
who died in 1803. His eldest son, Paja Jus want Singh, 
died in 1815 and the estate and title passed to his 
brother, Paja Pitara Singh. The latter was succeeded in 
1835 by his son Jagat Singh, who died without issue im 
d857. He had adopted LTdit Narayan Singh, a doscendaut of 
Raja Anrudh Singh’s younger brother Dhaukal Singh. The 
late Raja was only two years old at tho time of the Mutiny, 
and the estate was managed on his behalf by his mother, who 
assumed an independent attitude during the disturbances and 
refused to pay revenue to the rebel leaders. The estate was 
managed by the court of wards after the restoration of order, 
and was released when the Raja attained his majority. Raja 
Udit Narayan Singh died in 1907 and was succeeded by 
his son, Durga Narayan Singh, who was born in 1896. The 
property has again come under management pending the 
attainment of his majority by the new Raja. Tho estates in 
Farrukhabad consist of 136 entire villages and nine paitie in 

0 
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the tahsils of Farrukhahad, Tirwa, Kauauj and Chhibramau^ 
on which Rs. 1,56,403 are paid as revenue ; and the Raja also 
owns fifteen villages and two patlis, paying revenue Rs. 15,056 
in Mainpuri, thirteen villages and five pattis, revenue Rs. 16,338, 
in Cawnpore; and one village, revenue Rs. 1,540, in Etawah. 

Another important Thakur landholder is the Rathor Rao of 
Khimsepur, who claims descent from the old Rajas of Khor. 
The head of the family is the Raja of Rampur in Etah, and the 
Khimsepur branch was founded by Udai Chand, who settled 
at Maudha in the Muharamadabad pargana in 1583. Ilis grand- 
son, Rai Kishan Rao, built the fort at Khimsepur, which has 
since been the headquarters of the family. His descendants held 
a large property, but this has become gradually reduced by sub- 
division and other causes, and the estate though valuable is now 
small. At the cession Rao Indarjit was in possession. He died 
in 1826, and was succeeded by his grandson, Rao Dal Singh, who 
held the estate till 1841. He was followed by Rao Pirthi Singh, 
who died childless in 1875, having adopted Baldeo Singh of the 
Dalupur family. Rao Pirthi Singh remained loyal during the 
Mutiny, and was rewarded in 1863 with two villages. Rao 
Baldeo Singh died in 1887, leaving a widow, Thakurain Baisni, 
who held the property till her death on the 15th January 1900. 
The succession was disputed, and for some time the title 
remained in abeyance; but a contested adoption was finally 
decided in favour of Rao Partab Narayan Singh, the son of 
Kunwar Ganesh Singh and a distant relative of Baldeo Singh. 
On the 29th October 1907 Rao Partab Karayan Singh died and 
on the following day there was bom to him a son, named Udit 
Narayan Singh, who has succeeded to the title and estate. The 
property comprises four entire villages and shares in eighteen 
others scattered over every tahsil in the district with the 
exception of Aligarh, but the great bulk of it is in Shamsabad 
East in the neighbourhood of Khimsepur. The estate, which 
pays Rs. 6,089 in land revenue, was until three or foqr years ago 
under the management of the court of wards. 

Another family of considerable importance, though of com- 
paratively recent settlement in the district, is that of the so- 
called Nawabs of Shamsabad. In 1824 Nawab Fasl Ali Khan, 
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the Prime Minister of Nasir-nd-din Haidar, King of Oodh, 
^purchased three villages in the Farrukhabad tahsil. He died in 
1*827, and in 1835 or 1836 his daughter Nawab Jafri Begam 
came to the district and settled at Shamsabad, where she bought 
a good dead of land. Her husband, Saiyid Muhammad Ali 
Khan alius Nawab Doolah, claimed descent from the Safawi 
house of Persia and so from the Prophet’s son-in-law Ali. 
Jafri Bogam, who died in 1887, loft three sous and three daugh- 
tars, all of whom have married and had large families, so* that 
the osfcata has been much divided up. Of the three sons, 
S. Muhammad Jafar Ali Khan, alias Nawab Piaro Sahib, has 
already distributed his proparty, on which revenue to the amount 
of Rs. 12,238 is paid, among his heirs ; 8. Muhammad Wali 
Khan, alias Nawab Jan Sahib, pays Rs. 10,491 in revenue; and 
S. Muhammad Mehdi Ali Khan, alias Aehchhay Sahib, with his 
sons Haidar Sultan and Safdar Sultan, pays Rs. 10,045. One 
of the daughters, Fatiraah Sultan B gam, married a rais of 
Cawnpore, where her children now live, though they still own 
land in Kaimganj paying revenue to the amount of Rs. 5,698. 
The families of the other two daughters, Sakinah Saltan Begam 
and Taqiyah Sultan Begam, own respectively land paying 
Rs. 6,600 and Rs. 6,843. All the members of the family, with 
the exception of the descendants of Fatimah Begam, reside at 
^hamsabad. 

Its historical associations entitle the family of the Nawabs 
of Farrukhabad to mention though it has now fallen to a position 
of comparative unimportance among the land-owning houses of 
the district. The rise and progress of the family form a part of 
the general history of the district and will be found detailed there. 
Suffice it here to say that its founder, the first Nawab, was a 
Bangash Pathan who sprang from the colony of Afghans still 
settled in and around Man Rashidabad of Kampil. He was suc- 
ceeded by his younger son, the second Nawab, whose descendant, 
the eighth, was attainted for treason in 1857. He left two sons, 
Asghar Husain Khan by his first wife, and Muzaffar Husain 
Khan by his second. Asghar Husain Khan inherited a number 
of villages from his maternal great-gprandmother, Musammat 
Mujib-un-nissa Begum, as well as other property from his 
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mother. 'During his minority the estate was taken under the 
management of the court of wards, but was released in 1871, and 
soon became encumbered with debts. By 1904 the whole pro- 
*^rty had been sold, and Asghar Husain Khan, who is an hono- 
rary magisteratc of Farrukhabad, now lives on a political pen- 
sion. His numerous cousins also draw small pensions under 
the treaty of cession, hut by successive partitions among co-hoirs 
the sums received are in most cases exceedingly small. 

The cultivating tenures prevalent in the district are the 
ordinary ones common to the whole province of Agra and call 
for no detailed description. In 1903, at the time of the recent 
settlement, the total holdings area amounted to 620,421 acres, of 
which 100,318 acres, or 16*1 per cent., were cultivated by the pro- 
prietors themselves as i^lr or khndkasht ; 11,293 acres, or 1*8 per 
cent., were held by exproprietary tenants ; 362,645 acres, or 68*4 
per cent., were held l)y occupancy tenants ; 126,287 acres, or 3’3 
per cent., represented the area held rent-free for service or in other 
favoured tenures. The occupancy area had diminished by 37,942 
acres or 9*47 per cent, during the currency of the 1870 settlement, 
mainly on account of the very serious depreciation caused by 
the heavy rainfall between 1880 and 1888, when numbers of 
occupancy tenants gave up the inferior portions of their hold- 
ings. The enormous expansion of cultivation since the settle- 
ment of 1870 has considerably altered the proportions held in the 
various forms of tenure. The entire holdings area has now ' 
increased to 716,131 acres, and though the area held in occupancy 
right has risen by 12,860 acres it is now only 62’4 per cent, of the 
whole, while that held by tenants-at-will has increased to 20,225 
acres or 28*2 per cent. The assumption area, on (Jie other hand, 
has dropped to 94,453 acres, or 13*2 per cent. Exproprietary 
tenants hold 14,414 acres, or 2*01 per cent., and the rent- 
free area is 15,162 acres or 2*1 per cent. The proportion of 
the area held in occupancy right differs considerably in the 
different tahsils, varying from 66*1 per cent, in Tirwa to 40*2 
Aligarh. As a general rule the occupancy and assumption 
areas will be found to vary inversely. In the Tirwa tahsil for 
example the sir and kk^^dka8ht amount only to 8‘4 per cent, of 
the whole, and in the Tirwa pargana, where only 4*8 per cent. 
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of the land is farmed by the proprietors themselveSi the occu- 
pancy- percentage rises to 70*2. Conversely, in parganas Pahara 
land Amritpur, where the assumption area forms as much as 21 
per cent, of the whole, the area hold by occupancy tenants falls 
to 36 and 37 per cent. It is only the better class of land which 
is capable of the continuous cultivation which confers occupancy 
rights and the larger the share of this reserved by tho proprie- 
tors for their own cultivation the smaller will be the residue 
left for occupancy tenants. 

Thakurs head the list of cultivating castes as they do that OnltinU 
of proprietors, holding some 20 per cent, of the cultivated area, 

Next come Brahmans with 15 per cent., Ahirs with 14 per cent., 
and Kisans with 13 per cent. Kachhis, Musalmans and Kurmis 
each hold about 6 per cent, and Chamars between 4 and 5 per 
cent. Gadariyas hold about *3 per cent., among the other castes 
with yet smaller holdings being Kayasths and Kahars. Tho 
best cultivators are the Kachhis and Kurmis, though in most 
tahsils their methods aro opposite, tho Kachhi going in for the 
intense cultivation of a small area while the Kurmi is the 
exponent of a broader cultivation. In a Kurmi village tho 
harhet is equal to the manjha of an ordinary village, but tho 
gauhan area is small. In the Farrukhabad tahsil, however, the 
Kurmi has changed his habits and cultivates a huge gauJuin area, 
planted in rotation with maize, potatoes and tobacco, at tho 
same time keeping up the cultivation of the outlying lands to 
an excellent standard. Kisans arc very hard-working farmers 
and among the best tenants, as though they do not indulge in 
high cultivation their industry makes thorn exceedingly useful 
in poor villa^jes where a constant struggle has to be maintained 
against hana. Thakurs and Brahmans are only moderate cul- 
tivators, though both are superior to the Ahir, who can never 
overcome his hereditary preference for stock, while what has 
been described as ** his deep-rooted antipathy to a reasonable 
rent ’’ makes him in other ways an undesirable tenant. Musal- 
mans are not as a rule very good cultivators, but occasiona^H^; 
as in pargana Eampil, they excel in high cultivation. Chamars 
are hard workers' and good tenants. Taking the district as a 
whole the rates of rent paid by the various castes differ, widely^ 
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rftDgiag^fj^m lU. 6*40 an aore in the caee of Kaebbis to Bs. 3*51 
m tbat- 6f Ahirs. ^ But these differences disappear if the village 
taken as the unit for analysis, and are based, not on caste 
pirivileges, but on cultivating ability. In a village containing * 
both Kurmi and Brahman tenants there will be no difference 
between the rates paid by the two castes for similar qualities of 
land but a purely Kurmi village will as a rule pay higher rates 
than a purely Brahman village of similar advantages. The 
explanation is that the standard of cultivation is much higher 
in the Kurmi villages than in those where Brahmans are found 
alone, whereas in the mixed village the Kurmis set the standard 
and the Brahmans have to work up to it. The only trace of 
privileged rates to be found in the present settlement occurs in 
some villages with high caste owners and low caste professional 
cultivators. Here the fields cultivated by the owners themselves 
have been valued at lower rates than the rest. 

Bents are almost invariably paid in cash, the grain-rented 
area amounting at the time of settlement only to 2,067 acres, or 
about *4 per cent, of the entire tenants’ area, while it has since 
fallen to 1,298 acres. And even this small fraction consists only 
of the poorest land, where the prospects of any crop at all being 
reaped are so meagre that no rent can be fixed, landlord and 
tenant agreeing to share whatever may bo produced. The cash 
rents are usually paid in a lump sum on the holding as a whole 
and not in separate sums on the individual fields. At the 1870 
settlement the general rental incidence in non- alluvial tracts was 
Bb» 3*84, and the occupancy incidence exceeded the non-occu« 
pancy by Bs. *04 only. At the 1902 settlement the all-round 
incidence had risen before enhancement to Es. 4*10, or, if the 
fallow land belonging to the holdings be excluded, to Bs. 4*36, 
and the occupancy incidence exceeded the non-occupancy by 
Be. *1/ in the one case and Bs. *29 in the other. After enhance- 
ment the all-round rate, excluding the rented fallow, rose to 
Bs. 4*55, and the percentage of increase in the occupancy inci- 
dttce was 21*61, while in the case of non-occupancy holdings it 
War only 9*74. Occupancy tenants now pay Bs. *50 per acre 
more than tenants-at-will in non-alluvial tracts, the reason for 
this apparent anomaly being that they hold very much the betteir 
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land. Where both hold land of the same quality, tfie oooupaixoy ^ 
tenant pays on an average 12| per cent, less than the tenant-^' 
at-will. To the disproportionate rise in the occupancy rent-rate 
a variety of causes have contributed. In part it is due to 
the rise in the prices of agriculturid produce, and in part to 
the spread of high cultivation which is almost confined to 
occupancy holdings. Another cause is to be found in the con- 
sequences of the deterioration which took place in the eighties. 
A great deal of the poorer and low-rented land forming part 
of occupancy holdings was then abandoned, with the result of 
increasing the incidence on the remainder, and while in the 
deteriorated tracts the occupancy rentals were left unchanged, 
a great deal of land was let out to tenants-at-will at low rents 
to encourage cultivation. The general rise in the prices of agri- 
cultural produce between the two settlements of 1870 and 1902 
was about 17 per cent., and the fact that the non-occupancy inci- 
dence only increased 9*74 per cent, in the same period is a pretty 
clear indication that the rents of tenauts-at-will were at the 
former settlement at about as high a pitch as they could reach. 
On the other hand, though the rise in the occupancy incidence 
has outstripped the rise in prices, most of it was due to enhanoe- 
ment by agreement between landlord and tenant without the 
intervention of the courts, conclusive proof that the occupancy 
rates were too low before and that their raising has not involved 
any hardship to the tenants. In 1908 the average rate of occu- 
pancy rents over the whole district was As. 4-4-7, the highest 
incidence being Rs. 9-6-6 in pargana Pahara with its huge area 
of close cultivation, and the lowest Rs. 3-6-4 in Kampil. The 
range of the non-occupancy incidence was from Rs. 10-0-1 in 
Pahara to Rs.*2-ll-8 in Paramnagar where low rents are being 
generally offered as an inducement to cultivators to take up the 
4epreciated lands. For sub-tenants the rates are naturally muoh 
higher. Even in the Aligarh tahsil the average is Rs. 5-16-8, and ' 
in pargana Pahara it is as much as Rs. 14-15-9, the district average 
working out to Rs. 7-9-8. The variations in the rates of rjpt 
paid for different qualities of soil are numerous and 
ranging from as much as Rs. 46 per acre for the best class of irri- 
gated gatsAom to 12 annas per acre for the poorest irrigated hbipr 
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in the outlying tracts. In ordinary irrigated gauhan the rate 
varies from Rs. 10 to Rs. 4-8-0, while in the manjha the average is 
about Rs. 8. The gauhan which pays the maximum just mentioned 
is of course very limited in area, being conlincd to the suburban 
circles where the Kachhis and others have their market gardens. 
Heavily manured and elaborately cultivated sueh land produces 
three good crops a year and is enormously remunerative. The 
recorded rents were found by the Settlement Oflicer to be correct 
as a general rule, only four rent-rolls being rejected on the ground 
of fraud. 

The preceding cliapters will have served to give some idea 
of the character and condition of the population of Farrukhabad. 
At the present time tho agricultural portion of the community is 
probai>ly as prosperous as it has ever been. Protected as the 
district now is l)y canals, the recent series of dry years and the 
consequent high prices of all agricultural produce have been of 
tho utmost benefit to the cultivators. K very whore fresh land is 
being broken up and cultivation is extending, while the high rates 
of wages and the difficulty experienced in obtaining labour even 
at these rates prove that the labouring classes too arc sharing in 
the general prosperity. The decay and practical disappearance 
of the indigo industry, which once held an important place in tho 
district agriculture, no doubt caused a considerable amount of 
loss and inconvenience. But this is now a thing of the past and 
the remarkable expansion of potato and tobacco culture in the 
vicinity of the larger towns, which is now such a special feature 
of tho district, has more than made good tho loss. Unfortunate- 
ly the difficulty of obtaining credit for loans except at every 
high interest has led to a very considerable degree of indebted- 
ness among landlords and tenants alike, thougfi the Thakur 
proprietary communities are perhaps the worst off in this respect. 
This chronic indebtedness is of course no new development, and 
it is not easy to see how it is to be remedied, unless by a great 
extension of the principle of co-operative credit and the multipli- 
cation of agricultural banks. The towns have unfortunately 
not shared in the general progress of tho country. The decline 
of Farrukhabad as a trade centre and the resulting stagnation 
of its commerce and manufactures have checked the increase • 
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of its population and driven away numbers of merchants and men 
of business^ while the recent failure of several money-lending' 
firms is a melancholy testimony to the commercial depression 
which now prevails. 
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Adhinistbatiok and Revenue. 


The district of Farrukhabad is in the charge of a collector 
and magistrate, who is subject to the general control of the 
commissioner of the Agra division.* The staff includes a joint 
magistrate and assistant magistrate, who like the collector are 
members of the covenanted civil service, and four deputy collec- 
tors. The joint magistrate usually holds charge of the city and 
sadar tahsil, the criminal and revenue work of the other tahsils 
being distributed among the deputy collectors, to one of whom 
the treasury and the miscellaneous work at headquarters are 
entrusted. There arc six tahsildars with magisterial powers of the 
second or third class and eleven honorary magistrates with third 
class powers. Six of these exercise jurisdiction within the city 
of Farrukhabad and when sitting as a bench exercise the powers 
of a magistrate of the second class ; three sit at Kanauj with 
jurisdiction bounded by the limits of that town ; the jurisdic- 
tion of the tenth extends through the police circles of Shamsabad 
and Nawabganj, and th^t of the eleventh within the limits of 
pargana Bhojpur, in the police circles of Eawalganj and 
Muhammadabad. Criminal appeals lie to the sessions judge, ^ 
who is also the district judge in civil matters. There is in ^ 
addition a subordinate judge with jurisdiction extending over 
the whole district, and three munsifs at Farrukhabad, Eananj 
and Kaimgauj, as well as an honorary munsif at Shamsabad. 
The remaining executive staff includes the superintendent and an 
assistant or deputy superintendent of police, the civil surgeon, the 
executive engineer, the district surveyor, the superintendent of 
salt revenue, the sub-deputy opium agent, the superintendent of 
post-olBces, the assistant surgeon in charge of the headquarters 
dispensary, the headmaster of the zila school and the postmaster. 

When the central Dnab was ceded in 1802 by the Nawab 
Wazir of Oudh to the Company the parganas which had formed 


*Ssi note on p. 1. 
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the domains of the Nawab of Farrukhabad were formed into a 
single district to which the name of Farrukhabad was given from 
its chief town. The pargana of Sakrawa^ which was still held 
revenue-free by the Nawab^ was however separated from the rest 
and attached for administrative purposes to Etawah. The dis- 
trict so constituted was a very large ouo^ comprising, in addition 
to the modern tahsils of Kaimganj and Farrukhabad and pargana 
Chhibramau, the greater part of the present Etah district and 
also the pargauas of Bewar, Karauli and Sauj, which are now 
included in Mainpuri. But after the capture of .Vligarh in 1803 
its area was still further increased by the annexation of the par- 
ganas of Kanka, Atrauli, Dibai, Chharra, Bhamauri. Pindrawal, 
Khair, Noh, Chandaus, Barauli, Murthal and Pitampur. The 
district had now attained its widest development and was adminis- 
tered by the Governor GeneraPs Agent at Fatohgarh. But the new 
arrangement was far too cumbrous and unwieldy for convenient 
administration, and in the following year the 12 parganas just 
mentioned were detached to form the district of Aligarh ; and 
this was the first of a long series of transfers which greatly 
reduced the size of Farrukhabad. lu 1809 it lost parganas 
Caraoli, Sauj and Marehra ; in 1837 parganas Sonhar and Bewar. 
In 1843 parganas Sahawar, Karsana, Sirhpura and Nidhpur- 
Aulai were contributed towards the formation of the Patiali 
subdivision, now the Etah district ; and in 1845 parganas 
(.Azamnagar, Bariia and Patiali followed to the same destination. 
But meanwhile the district had been receiving additional par- 
ganas from its southern neighbours. Talgram and Saurikh 
were annexed from Etawah in 1817; and Amritpur, Khakatmau, 
Paramnagar and Bangaon from Shahjahanpur in 1829. The 
last-named pargana was, however, restored to Shahjahanpur in 
1843. lu 1837 Thatia and Kanauj were received from Cawu- 
pore, and Tirwa, Sakrawa and Sakatpur from Etawah. The 
result of all these alterations was to change the district from a 
long tract lying nearly east and west, with headquarters at the 
extreme eastern limit, to a more compact area lying north-west 
ttud south-east along the Ganges^ with headquarters in a fairly 
central position. The only other alterations which need be 
mentioned are those which have taken place within the limits of 
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the present district^ hy division or combination of old parganas. 
Shamsabad has been divided into parganas Shamsabad East^ 
Shamsabad West and Muhammadabad. Tappa Pahara of Bhojpuri 
which Nawab Muhammad Khan set aside as dower-land for the 
expenses of his wives^ has been promoted to the rank of a separate 
pargana. Pipargaon^ which the same prince bestowed on his 
favourite consort, was an independent pargaiia until reabsorbed 
at the last settlement into Muhammadabad. Tirwa and Thatia, 
which were severed at the cession, have since been reunited ; and 
pargana Kaimganj, formed at the cession from Kampil and 
iShamsabad, was at the last settlement returned wholly to Kampil. 
Chhibramau and Sikandarpnr have been combined into one 
pargana, bearing the name of Chhibramau. 

The fiscal history of the district begins with its cession to the 
East India Company on the 21th June 1802. Fatehgarh then be- 
came the headquarters of the Board of Commissioners for the 
Ceded Provinces, a body established on the cession of Rohilkhand 
in the preceding year, and presided over by the Hon. Henry 
Wellesley, afterwards known as Lord Cowley, a brother of the 
Governor-General Marquis Wellesley and of the future Duke of 
Wellington. At this time he was called indifferently Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Ceded Provinces or President of the Board of 
Commissioners. The management of the district, under the 
orders of the Board, was entrusted to the Governor-GeneraPs 
Agent at Fatehgarh. 

The first Agent, Mr. Graham Mercer, was appointed in the 
month of cession and to his supervision the first land-assessment 
is probably due. This assessment came into force in the autumn 
of 1802-03, and lasted for three years. Its amount, for the 
parganas which now constitute the district, waS Rs. 10,83,836. 
Pi-esumably it resembled in principle, as it certainly did in term, 
the first settlement of Rohilkhand, the right to coUect rent and 
Imy revenue being put up to auction and knocked down to the 
highest bidder. The minimum or upset figure below which no 
offers were accepted seems to have been the average revenue of ^ 
the four years preceding cession.* Tnis system is likely to have 
injured vested interests less than might at first be supposed. 


f CMlsotot to Board, lath October 1809, 
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However anxious to purchase^ new men would have thought 
twice before undertaking the risk of supplanting a powerful 
village community. In March 1803^ by Regulation II of that 
year, the judicial and executive charge of the district was entrust- 
ed to a Judge-Magistrate. The administrative functions seem, 
however, to have remained in the hands of the Governor-General’s 
Agent. Here as in other districts the famine of 1803-04 did its 
best to cause the collapse of the settlement. In December 1803 
the tahsildar who had contracted for the revenue of pargana 
Khakatmau complained that he could not realize the revenue 
without military aid. The Agent, who was on tour, seems to have 
been of the same opinion, and hurried back to Farrukhabad ; but 
appears from later correspondence to have adopted ^^a con- 
ciliatory tone.”* Another letter of the same month mentions that 
the estates of Bar Singh and Sital Singh, zamindars of Sirhi 
Chakarpur in the same pargana, were under attachment for arrears 
of reyenue.t About 11 months later the invasion of Holkar and 
the general disorder which it excited made matters worse. 
Early in November 1804 Nahir Ali and Dundi Khan, rebellious 
zamindars, who had already given trouble in neighbouring dis- 
tricts, entered Farrukhabad. ** In consequence a general spirit 
of turbulence and commotion has manifested itself among the 
people in general, precluding the practicability of a speedy realisa- 
tion of the heavy balances due in the month of Kuar (September- 
A^ctober), or of anticipating the ready payment of those for 
Kartik (October-November). ” The Agent requested the judge- 
magistrate. to take immediate measures for the purpose of 
giving support to the native collectors in the execution of their 
duty.”]: But the rapid advance of Holkar probably prevented 
any measures from being taken. During the general confusion 
and rebellion 'of the zamindars and ryots” which followed, all the 
tahsildars except that of Chhibramau fled from their posts and 
took refuge in the city of Farrukhabad. The Agent complains, 

* Letter of the Acting Qovemor-GenoraPB Agent (Mr. Claud Buaiell) to the 
dietary of the Board, 18th December 1803 ; and 20th February 1806. Tahsildars 
then leoeiVed no salary but a percentage on their collections. 

t Agent to Board, 15th December. 

\ Ibid, 6th November 1801. 
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moreover, that all his office stafiF, save a jamodar of harkaraa, 
left l^atchgaiii for the same asylum.’*' 

But ou the 17th November the victory of Lord Lake drove 
Ilolkar defeated from the district ; and the Agent found himself 
in a position to investigato the losses which the country had 
suffered. ** The injury done by tlie enemy and the large body of 
cavalry under His Kxcellency Lord Lake, as well as by the 
infantry under Colonel Don, was principally confined to the 
bajra and jtutVy the produce of the Icharif, which at that period 
wore nearly fit to bo collected. It docs not, however, appear that 
any claim is made on account of the rabi crops, which were then 

scarcely above the ground In the month of February 

last, when the greatest confusion existed in this and the neighbour- 
ing districts, the tahsildars reported that the /amindars and 
farmers of such parganas as had been visited by the enemy’s 
predatory horse declined payment of the kiaia (instalments) 
demandable on account of the rabi without a previous adjustment 
of the deductions they claimed for damages done to the kharif 
crops.” Other causes, the depredations of Nahir Ali Khan and 
hailstorms, had contributed to reduce the spring harvest. Under • 
these circumstances the Agent proposed considerable remissions 
of revenue, amounting, in the case of villages whose autumn 
crop had suffered, to one half of the total damand.* The tax- 
eluding landlords of Khakatmau were not likely to let slip th^ 
opportunity of avoiding payment of their revenue afforded by • 
these troublous times. During the whole of 18C4 only Ks. 5,846 
were realized from this rich alluvial pargana. They had it ^^in 
their power to defeat the vigilance of the public officers by with- 
drawing to the neighbouring mud forts in tho^izier’s country 
(Oudh).” Farly in 1806 the Agent himself visited Khakatmau, 

‘‘ w ith a view to the realisation of the multiplied arrears.” He 
succeeded in collecting and reasoning w ith all the proprietors 
save one, Durga Singh, w^hoso hand seems to have been against 
every man, and w'ho is mentioned os having slain several of his 
neighbours. Durga Singh, by possessing some influence, parti- 
cularly in money, has been enabled to collect a rabble of needy 
barkandaz. "W ith these, and the security of a mud fort, he 
• Acting Agent (Mr. 0. Lloja) to Sosrd, SSrd Msy IW. 
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occasionally makes encroachments on his neighbours^ and injures 
their crops and cultivation. With those means he was also 
enabled to defer an accommodation till more convenient oppor- 
tunity.** The Board suggested that the tludge-M agist rate should 
be requested to lend his aid in bringing this coiituniacious 
defaulter to reason.* 

Despite these drawbacks, the local administrators wen; quite 
sullicicntly satisfied with the working of the first settlement to 
raise the demand at the second. During the second assessment, 
which lasted from 1805-0G to 1807-08 inclusive, the revenue was 
fixed at Rs. 11,05,463 yearly. With the beginnijig of 1800 a 
collector was appointed to the district and the functions of the 
Agent became more purely political. But the bulk of the power 
remained as before in the hands of tlie Judge-Magistrate. It was 
perhaps duo to the appointment of a new official, charged almost 
solely with the collection of the revenue, that the course of this 
settlement is marked by so few complaints of uncollected arrears. 
Not that the landlords of Khakatmau were compliant. They 
refused to accept terms and the whole pargaua was farmed to a 
.Hindu of the Bishengarh family. But farms of the revenue 
were sometimes granted with less reason. We learn that taluqa 
Kaimganj was let to a Musalman contractor contrary to the 
wishes of the zamindars, who had all agreed to engage for their 
estates.*’ 

'.le success of the second settlement hero and elsewhere 
encouraged the Board to exact, for a longer term, a larger d(;maud. 
The third settlement was for four years, from 1808-09 to 1811-12 
inclusive ; and its demand was fixed at Rs. 11,64,124 yearly. But 
though greater cffi the whole, the revenue of both this and the 
preceding assessment fell in several parganas below that exacted 
at the cession. A letter from the collector who framed the 
settlement tells us something of the plan on which he worked. 
Alter obtaining from the native officials estimates (daul) of 
outturn, he allowed 10 per cent, on the gross produce as the 
income in proprietary right of the landholder, and some more 
^ cover the expenses of cultivation.” The Board were, however, 
liardly satisfied as to the manner in which his estimates of out- 
* Agent to Board, SOth Fobmarj end Board*! order thereoo, Oth Mareb. 
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turn had been obtained^ and informed him that an average of 
three common years will be constituted the ground for adjusting 
the assessment.” They warn him against frivolous reductions, 
and especially against the mere omission of the single 
rupee, which the superstitious ideas of the natives lead most 
of them to introduce into all their dealings to make the sum 
uneven.” The Khakatmau proprietors continued recusant^ 
and the first year of settlement had barely elapsed before 
armed force was required to assist the pargana farmer in his 
collections. Tn Octol)er 1809 the collector (Mr. Donnithorne) 
crossed the Ganges with a company of native infantry 
specially procured from Etawah. Encamping near Salempur 
village, which since the cession had paid no revenue, he 
found that its landholders, Tirmohan Singh and Rai Singh, 
had built a mud castle of considerable strength, which was, 
however, vacated on the approach of the detachment. With 
some indecision the collector requested the Board’s leave to 
blow it up. The measure would prove some means of bring- 
ing this notorious pargana into some state of subjection. The 
police ofiicer waited on me and stated his inability to oppose the 
refractory body at all times ready to assemble for the purpose of 
resisting all processes.” * 

At the expiry of the third settlement the same course was 
adopted as at the expiry of the second. A new assessment was 
imposed for a larger amount, and for a term longer by a year 
than that of its predecessor. The fourth settlement was quin- 
quennial, and its demand, Rs. 13,32,677, was larger than any 
ever exacted from the district either before or since. Its original 
term, from«1812-l3 to 1816-17 inclusive, was however prolonged 
by quinquennial extensions to 1836-37. Landholdera were 
allowed in theory to retain 10 per cent, of the assets as before; 
but the great and sudden increase of the demand must have 
pressed very heavily on the district. At the very outset there 
arose in Chhibramau difiSculties which show that Khakatmau wm 
not the only pargana which refused obedience to the new gov-., 
ernors of the countiy. * 


• Mi^or-QeneKal St. ioBoaid, SOtli September 1809; Board to OQlleotor« 
• 8id Ootober ; ObUeotor to Board, Uth Ootober. 
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I^ja Jaswant Singh of Tirwa refused to accept the terms 
offered to him at sottlemoiit. Tii November 1813| therefore, 
Mr. Donnithorne proceeded to parganas Chhibramau and Be war, ^ 
where the Raja’s estates lay, to report for the information of the 
Board. arriving at Chhibramau”, ho writes, /^my first 

endeavour was to cause the attendance o£ the patwaris, when I 
found that the persons who had long boon employed in that capacity 
had been discharged by the Raja, and a person named Bhawani 
Singh entertained to superintend the five estates in the pargana. 
This person absconded on the evening before my arrival with 
every document relative to the estates. From there ho proceeded 
to Paraunkha, in parganaBewar*, and, having plundered the ryots 
of Rs. 600, again avoided mo the day before my arrival, having 
previously threatened theBanias with severe punishment provided 
they furnished the collector with any supplies whatsoever”, 
Mr.. Donnithorne, however, made a survey of the villages, record- 
iijg what portion of each was fit for cultivation, actually cul- 
tivated, or occupied by buildings, groves or tanks. For the estates 
in this district ho proposed a demand of Rs. 3,802, against ono 
of Rs. 3,537 realized during the preceding settlement. That tho 
increase was justifiable was shown by the fact that in almost 
every case other persons offered to engage for these estates at 
even greater amounts than those proposed, l^ho Board passed 
orders that tho lands should bo farmed to such persons, f 
t^argana Khakatmau had already been farmed' to tho same 
Brahman contractor as at tho two xircceding settlements. But 
he often found himself unable, even with the collector’s assistance, 
to collect the revenue, and in 1819 tho Board sent their own 
secretary acros% from Fatehgarh to coax or coerce the x>aymeut 
of the Government dues. 

Long as was the currency of this settlement and its exten- 
sions but little important mention of its working will be found 
in the arid volumes of tho Board’s records. It appears, however, 
that the various collectors had more than ono opportunity of 
assessing portions of the district under the famous Regulation 
VII of 1822. * By the death of Munshi Dalpat Rai in that year, 

* Now in Hampori. 

t CoUeotoK to Board, aothNorember 1818 ; Board to Ckdleotor, S6th Noyombor. 
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a considerable jagiV or untaxed fief fell open to taxation. The 
estates, which lay on the katri lauds beside the Ganges, in 
parganas Shamsabad West and Pahara, seem to have been under 
the collector's management t^lnce 1815 ; and their settlement or 
resettlement took place in 182G. The operation extended not only 
to lands free of revenue, but also to others on which the JMunshi 
paid tax. It, however, excluded the fale::; mnjudy oi- estate of 
melon-beds on the summer-dried sands of the Ganges. The 
result, so far as regarded land formerly revenue-free, was an 
assessment of Rs. 2,593.* In the same year (l826)^rr. Newnham, 
the collector, settled an estate or two in Bhojpur. Four years 
later the commissioner reported that the settlement was based 
on confessedly erroneous data. In the course of revision facts 
came to light which show how precarious were in those days the 
rights of the tenantry.’ IMr. Newnham had apparently granted 
hereditary tenants leases (raiyati patta) of their holdings for the 
term of settlement. The raiyati 2 >altaiB he wrote, proved 
in this instance to be a safeguard. The ryots complain that they 
liave been suspended by the arms from trees and beaten until 
they agreed to pay in excess; others have been forcibly disposs- 
essed. The body still made good their station. That they 
were not more successful is ascribed to three men petitioning 
the collector for protection and justice, and that no notice was 
taken of their application for a long period.^'f 

Considerable difficulties attended the carrying out of the 
fifth settlement under Regulation IX of 1833. The district had 
just been prostrated by the great famine of 1837-38, which had 
thrown much land out of cultivation. How long the land would 
take to recover, and what revenue it might bo expected to pay 
when it had recovered, were matters of mere speculation. 
Mr. Robinson, the principal settlement officer, reduced the 
former demand by about 3 per cent., to Rs. 12,92,717 ; but even 
this reduction proved insufficient. In 1S43 a plague of locusts 
delayed the recovery of the district, and in 1845 it was found 
necessary to depute Mr. Wynyard to revise the assessment. He 

* Golleotor (Mr. H. Sweteaham) to Board, 4th November 1822 s Acting GoUeotor 
(Mr. H. Newnham) to Board, S9th October 1627 ; Vice-Preeident in Council. 
Board, 24th Ootobor I827.t CommisBioner to Board, 15th April 1831, with enoloBOve. 
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reduced it to Bs. 11,66^612^ and no further revisions were 
required until the expiry of the settlement. The confiscation, 
however, after the Mutiny of certain revenue^free estates and 
their assessment, brought the figure up to Rs. 11,63,481. The 
assessment, under Regulation IX marks the change from the 
summary to the scientific method. The settlement >Ya3 preceded 
by a regular survey, effected in part by Lieutenant Henry 
Lawrence, the future hero of Lucknow, and with it were intro- 
duced the novelties of a precise record of the various rights 
existing, in the soil and a regular determination of standard rent 
and revenue rates for different circles or tracts. The rental was 
reckoned by circles (chaka) and soils, the latter being in most 
cases divided according to the artificial distinctions caused 
by irrigation, as irrigated (abi), partially irrigated (nimabi), or 
dry (khaki). But in the trans-Gangetic parganas Mr. Robinson 
classed them in two divisions, the first containing clay {matiyar) 
and loam (dumat), the second sandy (bhur) and other inferior 
soils. When the rental of the cultivated part in each circle had 
been ascertained, two -thirds or more of that rental was exacted as 
revenue. In Chhibramau the proportion demanded rose to 70 
per cent. Pargana Sakrawa was revenue-free, and escaped 
assessment until 1848. The original term of the fifth settlement 
was extended by Act VIII of 1846, and the end of June 1865 
fixed as the date of its expiry throughout the district. But the 
Itardy introduction of the succeeding assessment postponed that 
expiry until dates varying in different i)arganaB from 1869-70 
to 1872-73. As revised by Mr. Wynyard this settlement worked 
well. In some of the southern parganas, which at assessment 
formed part of Cawnporo or Etawah, the demand was severe ; but 
on the whole t^c revenue was collected without any serious 
difficulty. Throughout the currency of the settlement the condition 
of the district steadily improved, and there was a great iucreasc^i^ 
in cultivation, tenant right and the value of land. 

Operations for the sixth settlement began in 1863, two years 
before the fifth had expired. Both cultivation and prices had 
increased largely in the interval, and the population, though not 
excessive, bad probably reached a limit which ensured more or 
less competition and tended to raise the rate of rent. With the 
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rifle in the rent- rate* the revenue had fallen from its old two-thirds 
standard to but 51 per cent, of the assets^ and the value of land 
had consequently greatly increased. The new survey which 
preceded this settlement was a field-to-field measurement by plane ' 
table carried out by the patwaris under the supervision of the 
settlement oflicer, Mr. Herbert Wilson. On his death in 1866 
ho was succeeded by Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Elliott^ who 
had completed the assessment of the whole district except the 
Tirwa tahsil when, in 1870, ho was appointed Secretary to Govern- 
• mont. The remainder of the work W’as finished by Messrs. Buck 
and Evans, the latter writing the report. In the assumption of 
rent-rates for the purpose of assessment Mr. Elliott introduced 
some new methods which have since been generally adopted in 
settlements in these ];)i^ovinces. As at the previous settlement, 
average rent- rates were framed for classes of land of similar 
quality and advantages ; but while Mr. Robinson's criterion had 
been irrigation, that of Mr. Elliott was manure. Each village 
in the upland was divided into three portions ; an inner highly 
manured zono, called the ga-ulian ; a middle zone, slighlty 
manured, called the manjha ; and an outer zone, practically 
unmanured, called the harheL Each zono was further subdivided 
according as it was irrigated or not, and, in the cose of the 
gauhan, according to the nature of the crops habitually grown on 
it, particularly valuable crops, like potatoes aud tobacco, calling 
for a special rate. Only in the harhet were the natural distino*^^ 
tions of soil recognized. The different classes of soil being thus 
laid down, the settlement officer proceeded })Grsonally to inspect 
every village and mark off on tho map the areas of each class 
of soil which it contained, at the same time malting notes of the 
recorded rent-rates and the rates named by the villagers. He 
was thus able to check tho recorded rates both by information 
•gathered on the spot and by his own observation, and to deter- 
mine both the fair average rent-rates and the areas to which they 
applied. In the lowlands a different classification was employed, . 
Here, the soil had been subjected to little artificial improvement* 
Owing to its general moisture, irrigation was of small importance ; 
and the division into zones, manured in different degrees, was 
unknown, A gaivkan, or inner belt round the homestead^ did 
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indeed exist ; but the term was purely geographical, connoting no 
difference in the artificial advantages of the soil. These lowland 
parganas were therefore divided into chaka or large circles, and 
^the subordinate divisions within each circle wore chiefly the 
natural distinctions of soil — loamy, sandy, or flooded. As in tho 
uplands, however, the villages were marked off into hara, which 
wore afterwards included in one or other of tho subordinate 
divisions just named. Tho method of enquiring into and decid- 
ing rent-rates was similar to that employed in tho uplands and 
involved the same laborious classification. Tho application of ^ 
tho assumed rates to the assessable area gave the district a gross 
rental of Rs. 25,58,793. At 50 per cent, tho revenue would have 
been Rs. 12,79,390. Jlut tho proportion of the rental taken 
varied in different parganas, and for the whole district amounted 
to about 51 per cent. Tho result was an assessment of Ks. 12,85,083, 
or an increase on the former demand of 10*4 per cent. In this sum 
were included Rs. S8,Gl3 payable to grantees out of the revenues 
of parganas Chbibramau, Bhojpur,:&luhammabad,Pahara,Shams- 
abod Rast, Shamsabod West, Kampil and Hakrawa. 

Over the greater part of the district this settlement worked Heviiioiii 
admirably. But tho more precarious tracts were at the time of 
assessment in a highly prosperous condition, and no allowance moot, 
was made for their liability to sudden and severe depreciation. 

Che years immediately following the settlement wore unfavour- 
able and 08 early as 1870 it was found necessary to revise the 
assessments of a few villages on tho Kali Nadi which suffered 
severely from floods in 1873-74. In 1877-78_the settlement of 
22 other villages in which kdua had become strongly established 
was revised by Mr. Butt, and permanent reductions amounting 
to Bs. 3,075 made in their revenue. The series of wet seasons 
culminating in tho floods of 1888 caused so much damage that in 
1890 Mr. Trethewy ivas deputed to make a further revision of the* 
settlement in the depreciated tracts. The result of his enquiries 
iWas a reduction of Rs. 61,868 in tho revenue. Altogetlier 
"the summary reductions of revenue made at different times taring 
the currency of the last settlement have amounted to Rs. 68,177. 

The seventh or current settlement was carried out by" luotui 
Mr, H. J. Hoare as Settlement Officer, aided in tahsils Tirwa and 
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Kanauj by Maulvi Muhammad Fasih-ud-din as Assistant Settle- 
ment Officer. The preliminary survey and preparation of statis- 
tics were effected by a survey party under Mr. P. C. H. Smart 
of the Survey department, who began work in 1898 and iinisli- 
od in 1901. The settlement officer commenced his inspection 
of the district in December 1899 and completed it in March 
1902, his assessments being finished and sanctioned in the same 
year. The system of soil classification employed followed in the 
lines of that originated by Sir Charles Elliott at the previous 
settlement, and tlie rent-paying capacity of the land w'as deter- 
mined by its natural fertility and the facilities enjoyed for manure 
and irrigation. The division into gatohan, rnanjha and harhet 
was maintained, each being distinguished as wet or dry, accord- 
ing as they were or were not irrigated in an ordinary year, and 
the manjha, both wet and dry, was further subdivided into two 
grades. In the ha/i^het the natural soil classes consists of dumat, 
and bhur. The duiivd and bhur of the bar he f were similarly sub- 
divided, but only one grade of matiar was recognized except in 
the Tirwa and Aligarh tahsils where the area of dry matyar was 
so largo that the same procedure had to be followed. In highly 
cultivated villages several classes of gaultan were found neces- 
sary. In the iarai the same classification was used as in tiie 
hangar, but the distinctions due to irrigation disappeared, all 
tarai laud being as a rule irrigable if necessary. This classi- 
fication was made for each village as a separate unit with- ^ 
out reference to other villages. Similar villages were then 
grouped into circles topographically adjacent, but to give elos- . 
ticity to this arrangement the villages of each circle wore divi- 
ded into two classes, superior and inferior according to the rent- 
payiug capacity of their soils. Circle rates were then calculat- 
ed for each class of each circle, being modified within sanctioned 
limits to fit the particular character of each village and there- 
after known as village rates. The next step was the ascertain- 
ment of the assets in a village, and to this cud the recorded 
rental was examined and checked by a comparison with the 
village rates and accepted, abated, enhanced, or rejected. The 
recorded rental was nearly always found to be correct, and in 
only 229 mahals was it rejected, in 177 cases on account of 
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inadequacy, iu 48 on account of rack-neuting, and in 4 on the 
ground of fraud. The assumption area was valued at village 
rates, a reduction of 25 per cent, being allowed in the ease of. the 
proprietors' self-cultivated sir. S^tyar income was added, an 
allowance on account of improvements deducted, and the result 
ant taken as representing the assets. The Government demand 
was as a rule calculated at 50 per cent, of those assets, but 
^rked out over the whole district at 49*01 per cent. 

Tiic result of the settlement was a redistribution rather than 
a serious enhancement of the old demand, the increase of reve- 
nue derived from tracts that had developed since the prior settle- 
ment being largely used up in reductions granted to more pre- 
carious tracts, which were treated with a light hand. Exclud- 
ing 68 mahals in Khakatmau and Paramnagar which wore left 
to be assessed by the district officers as they had not yet fallen 
due, the new revenue for the district amounted to Ks. 12,19,696 
on revenue-paying mahals, and Rs. 93,212 nominal on revenue 
free mahals. This is nearly Rs. 5,000 less than the demaud- 
originally fixed at the previous settlement, and only (>’36 per 
cent, in excess of the expiring demand plus owners' rate. In 
other words, it amounted practically to a reimposition of the 
amount summarily deducted in 1892. But it is l)y an analysis 
of the figures by circles that the degree to wliiclT the burden has 
been shifted can best be appreciated. While the revenue has 
been enhanced by 32 ]>er cent, in the suburban circles and by 
6*82 per cent, in the first class hangar circles, it has been 
decreased by as much as 14*85 per cent, in the mixed Kali Nadi 
and Isan circles, and 26*80 per cent, in the alluvial or Hooded 
circles. At the 1870 settlement the incidence of the revenue 
on the cultivated area was Rc. 1*99 per acre in the non-alluvial 
tract, and Rc. 1*61 in the alluvial tract. At the 1902 settle- 
ment the corresponding figures were Rs. 2*20 and Re. 1*28. That 
is to say that while in the stable portion of the district there has 
been a rise in the incidence of 10*55 per cent., in the precarious 
area there has been a decrease of 20*50 per cent. 

Though the greater part of the district is settled for a term 
of thirty years, there are a large number of villages in the low- 
lands which are annually liable to alluvion and diluvion owing 
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to tho action of the CUnges and Eamganga. In most of ..these 
allavial villages the Government demand is revised every five 
years by the collector. As has already been mentioned^ in 68 
mahals of parganas Khakhatmau and Paramnagar this quin- 
quennial revision did not fall duo till 1903, and was therefore 
not carried out by tho settlement officer, though village rates 
were fixed by him. At the last revision in 1908 the revenue 
demand assessed on these mahals >YaB Es. 11,691^ and thif* 
amount is therefore to be added to the settlement officer’s assess- 
ment for the whole district. Tho alluvial mahals in pargana 
Amritpur, to the number of 147, were last settled in 1907, as 
were 39 of tho 49 situated in pargana Kanauj. Of the remain- 
ing 10 in that pargana two were settled in 190G and two in 
1908, while in six no revision has taken place since 1902. In 
parganas Kampil and Shamsabud West there are 109 mahals 
classified as alluvial and in these the last revision occurred in 
1906. Sixteen mahals in Bliojpur and twenty-two in Pahara 
are classified as alluvial, but in only one of these is there a 
quinquennial revision; this was last made in 1908. 

Por the purpose of police adni inis t ration the district is di- 
vided up into 15 circles with an average area of 113 square miles, 
and the police force is distributed among tho headquarters sta- 
tions of these circles and two outposts. Tho present allocation 
of circles is a new one, tho result of changes made in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Police Commission, and was 
only carried into olTect on the 1st December 1908. In the 
Aligarh tahsil there is now only one station at Aligarh, those at 
Allahganj and Paramnagar having been abolished under the 
new scheme, and portions of tho tahsil are included in the Fateh- 
garh, Muhammadabad and Kamalganj circles. There are four 
stations in the Kaimganj tahsil, at Xaimgauj, Kampil, Shams- 
abad and Nawabgauj, the circle of tho last-named overlapping 
into the Farrukhabad tahsil. The latter tahsil is divided np 
among tho circles of Farrukhabad, Fatehgarh, and Kamalganj. 
The old station at Colonelganj has been reduced to an outpost 
attached to the Fatehgarh station, though the former staff is 
maintained for watoh aud ward duties. In tahsil Chhibramau 
there are stations at Chhibramau and Gursahaiganj, the latter 
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covering a portion of the Kanauj tahsil, th^ romaindor of which 
belongs to the Sarai Miran circle with an outpost at Kaiiauj. 

In the Tirwa tahsil the reallocation is not yet complete. There 
are at present stations at Tirwa, Thatia and Saurikh, but as 
soon as a now station is built at Indargarh, the latter will 
become the headquarters of the Tirwa circle and the existing 
boundaries of the three circles will bo altered by interchange of 
territory. The existing Tirwa circle has been diminished by the 
transfer of 19 villages to Sarai Miran and 7 toGurshaiganj and is 
to surrender another 33 villages, with an area of 09 s([iiaro miles, 
to Thatia, receiving in lieu thereof IS villages, with an area of 
34 square miles, from Saurikh. When those changes have boon 
made the Indargarh circle will comprise an area of 118 square 
miles; Thatia, which is at present only 07 square miles, will 
bo extended to 130, while Saurikh will bo diminished from 10 1 
to 127 square miles. Under the new arrangement the largest 
circle will bo that of Giirshaiganj, with an area of 163 square 
miles and a population of 77,901, and the smallest Fatehgarh, 
with 36,167 inhabitants and a jurisdiction extending over 17 J 
square miles. The amount of crime, however, in the latter circle 
makes the wo’Vk fully as heavy as that in those of larger area. 

The police force is under the charge of the superintendent of Police 
police, who is assisted by an assistant or deputy superintendent, 
a reserve inspector, and three circle inspectors. The civil police 
force includes 33 sub-inspectors, 41 head constables and 397 con- 
stables, and is, with the exception of a small reserve maintained 
at head quarters, divided among the various thanas. The armed 
police force consists of one sub-inspector, 22 head constables and 
134 constables^, and has its head quarters at Fatehgarh. The rural 
police, or chaukxdars, who keep watch and ward in the villages, 
number 1,963, and the road police, who arc engaged in patrol- 
ling various roads, amount to 106. In addition to those, each 
of the Act XX towns maintains a small police force of its own, 
comprising 41 all told, and there are 44 provincial chxiukidara 
employed in the notified areas of Xaimganj and Kanauj. 

As has been shown elsewhere, the Farrukhabad district, and OrhnSi 
more especially the trans-Gangetic parganas, bad in the early 
days of British rule a not undeserved reputation for turbulence, 
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and though any disorders on a largo scale have been itiSknown 
for many years past, there is always a good deal- of violent 
crime. In the opening years of the century a considerable 
amount of trouble was caused by organized bands of armed 
dacoits. At their h(‘ad was the notorious Darab Shah whoso 
fame attracted several other ridlians hardly less bold and 
dangerous than himself to join his gangs, and for some time the 
police were quite unable to cope with the outbreak of crime. In 
1903, however, systematic measures were taken for its suppres- 
jaiou/ llio local police were reinforced by bodies of armed and 
mounted men and a regular campaign was instituted against the 
. dacoits. The capture of Darab Shah by Mr. W. 13. Cotton, C. S., 
•-^was followed by the dispersal and arrest of a number of his 
men, and after the removal of the loader the police had compara- 
tively little dilliculty in breaking up the gangs. The district 
has no forms of professional crime peculiar to itself, but cases 
of counterfeit coining and organized cattle stealing now and again 
.^orao to notice, while tho number of false criminal charges 
brought in tho courts is a remarkable feature. Female infanti- 
cide no longer exists. In 1904 only seven villages in the 
Chhibramau tahsil were still left on the registers, and enquiries 
made iii the following year showed that these might safely be 
removed. The most important of the gipsy tribes who frequent 
the district are tho Baiijaras, Kanjars, Berias, and Nats. They 
are all more or loss criminals by profession, though they differ 
in the degree of their tendency to crime. By far the worst are the 
Berias, who make no pretence at a lawful occupation, maintain- 
ing themselves chiefly by theft and the prostitution of their 
women. Tho fact that these are often kept as •mistresses by 
Thakur landholders secures for the other members of tho tribe 
a degree of immunity which they would not otherwise enjoy. 
The local Banjaras are both Hindu and Muhammadan. They 
deal largely in cattle, and are sometimes suspected of supplement- 
ing their lawful business by receiving and disposing of stolen ani- 
mals. Tho Kanjars, too are under tho suspicion of receiving 
stolen goods, while their w^mderiIlg habits greatly assist the more 
active criminals among them in escaping detection. The Nats, 
most of whom belong to the section of the caste known as the 
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Kalab^or acrobats, are a comparatively harmless race, indulg- 
ing in little beyond petty theft. Tlioy are the only gipsy tribe 
in the district which lives entirely in tents. 

Farrukhabad contaiiiH both a Central and a District Jails. 
Jail, which are in the charge of a superintendent, wlio is ordin- 
arily a member of the Indian Medical Service. Tlie Central 
Jail, which was built in 18G7, is situated two and a half miles to 
the west of Fatehgarh at the point whore the road from Mainpuri 
intersects that from Farrukhabad to Yakutganj. The staff of 
the Central Jail consists, in addition to the siipcrintohdont, of 
three Europeans, eight ollije hands, 26 intra-mural warders and 
27 extra-mural warders, the last-named forming the reserve 
warder guard. There are also two hospital assistants and n 
European matron in charge of the fomale prisou, assisted by a 
native female warder. The jail has accommodation for 2,218 
prisoners, and during the past decade the average population has^ 
been 1,921, tha daily average during 1908 being 1,752, of whom 46 
were women. The chief industries are cloth-weaving and toiiW 
making, but iron cups and plates are also largely manufactured for 
the use of prisoners. During 1908 tents to the value of Rs. 21,572 
were manufactured and supplied to varicuis (jovernmciit depart- 
ments, the total cash profit earned by the jail factories during 
the year being Ks. 7,943 as compared with Us. 16,088 during 
1907. The malaria exudomic of 1908 brought up the annual 
death rate to 30*8, a higher iigure than that recorded at any other 
central jail, though one that comimres very favourably with the 
district mortality of 71*45 jw mille. The District Jail lies a 
mile and a half to the south of Fatehgarh on the circular road 
and has accommodation for 616 x^i'isoners. During 1908 the 
daily average of the prison population was 350. The ordinary 
industries arc carried on by the convicts, the usual articles produced 
being dnrries, matting and coarse cloth. The amount earned in 
this way during 1908 was Rs, 2,712. 

The distillery system is in fores in th 3 district. The Farrukh- Bwiss, 
abad distillery contains fourteen stills, turning out over twenty- ipfrii, 
two thousand gallons a year. A considerable proportion, of this 
is exported to the neighbouring districts of Mainpuri, Etawah, 

Etab and Agra. The material used in distilling is ahlra, which 
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has to be imported from the Bhahjahanpur district ; the price of 
liquor is in consequence comparatively high, and a certain 
amount of the manufactured spirit is imported from Bhahjahanpur 
and sold at a profit. There are at present 105 shops licensed for 
the sale of country liquor, which is universally consumed by the 
labouring classes. Under- proof liquor is sold retail at 9 or 10 
annas the bottle, of which there arc nominally six to the gallon. 
But the dealer’s bottle is a varying quantity, and his “ quarter 
measlurc,” which he sells at two and a half annas, is seldom more 
than flic fifth of a l)ottlo. Botli the consumption of country 
spirit and the income from this source have increased of 
late years. During the closing decade of the last century the 
average annual consumption was 21,394 gallons, and the annual 
receipts were lls. 71,100. ^^^or the first eight years of this 
century the averages have been 28,297 gallons and Rs. 1,01,303. 
A good deal of the increased consumption is to bo accounted for 
by the prevailing belief that alcohol acts as a prophylactic against 
plague. 

Of late years English liquor has made great progress in 
popularity among the drinking classes in the larger towns, and 
there are now 11 shops licensed for its sale. During the ten 
years ending in 1900-01 the average annual receipts on account 
of foreign liquors were only Rs. 523, \vhilc during the next eight 
years the average has been Rs. 1,506. Rosa rum is practically 
the only English liquor S(»ld. Its combined sweetness and strength 
appear to commend it to the consumers, with whom other Euro- 
pean spirits scorn to find little favour. 

The tari palm is common in the district, and tari, which sells 
retail at half an anna the seer, is the most popular hot weather 
drink among the labouring classes, 244 shops being licensed for 
its sale. Until recently the right of vend was sold shop by shop, 
and a tax of Re. 1 was levied per tree tapped. This system 
involved an elaborate registration of trees and the maintenance 
of a special establishment, with certain difficulties of administra- 
tion in detail, and has now been replaced by the old method of 
farming the right of vend by parganas. The change of system 
has boon followed by an immense increase in the receipts from 
this source, the average income for the last eight years being 
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Es. 22^496 as against an annual average of Rs. 9,103 for the 
preceding decade. 

Opium is sold both at thotalisils and at 13 licensed shops. Opium. 
The poppy is largely grown in the district, and of late years as 
much as twelve and a half lakhs of rupees has been paid to 
cultivators for their year’s produce. In 1908 the outturn of 
opium was 3,600 maunds, Witli so large a production there is 
inevitably some embezzlement l)y the cultivators, and a certain 
amount of illicit trailic in raw opium. As Government p^s to 
the cultivator only Rs. 0 per seer of standard cousistencj^ whilp 
the rate at which the drug is sold wholesale is Rs. 17, the induce- 
ment to smuggling is great. At the same time the danger of 
detection is comparatively small, and, as might be expected, in 
tahsils like Chhibramau whore poppy is grown ovorywhero the 
consumption of Government opium is hardly more than nominal. 

There has however been some improvement in tlie sales of the 
licit drug of recent years, the average annual consumption hQiyiiiS 
increased from 15 maunds 8 seers during 1801 — 1900 to 22 maiinds 
9 seers during the next eight years, while the average annual 
receipts for the corresponding periods have boon Rs. 0,235 and 
Rs. 9,300. 

The only homp drugs now sold in the district are bhang Hemp 
and char as. There aro 84 shops licensed for their sale and tho 
right of vend is farmed out for triennial periods. A compari- 
son of tho receipts and consumption in respect of hemp drugs 
during the first eight years of tho prosent contury and the 
closing decade of tho last shows that while the receipts have 
more than trebled the consumption has fallen off by more than 
two-thirds. JSetwcon 1891 and 1900 the average annual con- 
sumption was 113 maunds 11 seers and tho receipts averaged 
Rs. 13,729. The corresponding figures for the period between 
1901 and 1908 were 76 maunds 36 seers and Rs. 50,871. Bhang 
^ is grown in the south of the district where it is indigenous. Its 
cultivation is confined to a dozen villages in the Chhibramau 
and Kanauj tahsils and covers, in round figures, 300 acres. 

The seed is sown on land that has borne kharif crops without 
much preparation and usually in combination with wheat er 
barley, the latter being cut green for fodder. The bhang yields 
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three gatherings, of which the earliest, or BdlsdJchiyd crop, is of 
superior quality. The yield per acre varies l^etween three and 
five mauiids according to the soil and method of oiiltivation. 
Farrulchahad bhantj is largely exported to native states, whore 
it is highly esteenud and fetches a high price. The district 
contractor pi’ofor.s the cheaper product of Pilihhit. 

Otrences against the excise laws arc seldom of an important 
character, navadv, shops are occasionally discovered, and 
illicit dealings with crude opium give rise to frequent prosecu- 
tions. Apart from th< S(^ most of the offences detected are of an 
almost, purely technical natiDO. 

A. (ald(? given in the appendix shows the receipts and charges 
on account of stamps for each year since 1801, with details for 
j udic ial and ut her stam ps. I«'or the first ten years from 1 SOI — 1 000 
thcr average receipts were Ks. 1,00,010, while for the next eight years 
ih<‘ averag<? has l)eon Rs. 2,07,100. The greater part of this 
iuci’caso is duo to the extended sales of judicial stamps, and the 
most remarkahle rise took place lK‘tw’cen li)00 and 1001, when the 
Rent Act of 1001 was the cause of a (‘ousirlrrable increase in 
litigation. The proportion of the total receipts oontrihiitod liy 
court-foo and co])y stamps has risen from 70*1 pi^r cent, in the 
first period to 70*7 in tho second. 

(Itlier tables given in tho appendix show* tho annual receipts 
from income-tax for the whoh' district since 1800-01 and for 
each tahsil since 1807-08. When income-tax was lirat levied in 
the district under the Act of 1870, it was assessed upon all profits 
oxcoediiig Rs. 500, at the rate of 0 pies in tho rupee, and the 
actual assessment tor tho whole district amounted to Rs. 1,19,009. 
In J8<2 this tax was abolished and a liecnsi'-tax substituted for 
it by Act VIII of 1877, wdiich yielded in 1878-70 a return of 
Rs. 48,(j;Jl. Act VITI of 1880 again imposol a regular income- 
tax, and it is under this Act that the collections are still made. 
Tho receipts show a considerable fall in tho year 1903-01, tho 
result of the rule introduced in that year exempting incomes under 
Rs. 1,000 a year from taxation. For the preceding ten years the 
average receipts w*ero Rs. 41,300, while for tho foil owning five 
years they w*ere only Rs. 32,707. The city of Farriikhabad-cttni- 
Futehgarh contributes nearly 40 percent, of tho total for 1907-08, 
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the Kanaiij tahsil coming next with over 14 per cent. The 
Aligarh tahsil, dovoid alike of large towns and manufactures, 
contains only one capitalist whoso income oxcoeds Us. 2,000, and 
in 1007-08 its total assossmunt was Us. lOO. 

The Dist rict fliidgo is also the l)istriet Ui'gistrar, and in Uogistra- 
addilion to his (»iTi<*(‘ at lu ad (piartcrs tlien^ are six snUordinato 
ofTiced, at Farrukliahad, Kananj, Tirwa, ( hliihramaii, Ivaimgaiij 
and Aligarh. Fornici-ly n gisl ration was ]h rformed hy a mom- 
her of the tahsil stall*, but tho work is now entrusted to a 
separate department. Of the six snl)-registrars’ oHices that at 
Farrukliabad has, as might bo cxpc^ctcd, tho heavie.st work, while 
that at Aligarh has Imi little, to do. During tho live yc‘ars end- 
ing ill lOOS tho average receipts for the whole district were 
Us. 10, KiS and tin* average annual charges Ivs. 5,487. Tlie 
Farrukhabad sub-registrar’s ollico accounted for over .‘>0 per 
Cent, of those receipts, and the Aligarh ollico for only 4 per c(mt. 

During Ihcao live years the average number of documents 
presented annually for registration was 4,825, those for which 
action was optional amounting to 8<)l, and tin; gross aggregate 
value of the property involved was Us. 10,45,071 annually. 

Since tho aliolition of tho district dah in lOOG all the ])«)stal Post- 
arrangements of tho district have been under imperial manage- 
meiit. Tho local control is in the hands of iho Su|)orintendeut 
of Post-Ollices, Fatohgarii division, whose head quarters are at 
latehgarli. J^osidcs the liead oflice at I'^iteligarli there? «ir«j 15 
sub oflices and 30 branch-olfice.s scatt« red ov<m- the district. A 
coinph t ’ list will be found in the appendix. The work of the 
posfc-ollico ineroases every year. The number of letters received 
in the di-trict in IdO.S-Oij was 1,73G,024, or dvo times as many 
as thirty years ago, while the parcels had multiplied tenbdd and 
amounted to 21,730. An enormous business is now done in 
money-orders, over 17 lakhs of rupees having been remitted to 
tho district by this means during the last y< ar, wliile more than 
10 lakhs were despatched from the various district post-ollicos. 

Tho special land revenue money-order is rapidly increa.sing in 
popularity, and in 1008-00 nearly one-sixth of the revenue 
demand was paid through <he post-office, which issued those orders 
to the value of Rs. 2 , 08 , 571 . 
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Thirty years ago there was only one telegraph office in 
the district, at Fatchgarh. There are now combined post and 
telegraph offices at the Fatchgarh liead office and at the sub-offices 
of Farnikhabad city, Chhibramau, Kaimganj, Kauiiuj and Sarai 
Miran. In addition to those every railway station is provided 
with a telegraph office. 

The only municipality in the district is that of Fatehgarh- 
cwm-Fnrrukhabad. In 1860 the two towns were formed into a 
union V with Amcthi, Yakutganj, and Grantganj, under the 
provisions of Act XX of 1850, and it was not till many years 
had passed that they were raised to the status of a joint munici- 
pality. Its affairs are managed by a board of 16 members, of 
whom 12 are elected and the remainder nominated by Govern- 
ment. The District Magistrate is usually elected Chairman, and 
the Joint Magistrate arid Civil Surgeon sit ex-o fficio. The details 
of receipts and expenditure for each year since 1891 will be 
found in the appendix. Octroi is the main source of income. 
In the original notification of 19th July 1800, the provisions of 
Act XX of 1850 were applied to no less than 28 towns and 
villages in this district. Many of these were quite unfitted for 
administration under the Act, and the number was gradually 
reduced until there now remain only the five towns of Chhibra- 
mau, Shamsabad, Talgram, Thatia and Tirwa. Details of the 
receipts and disbursements in each case will bo given in the art- 
icles on the several places. The income of these towns is derived 
from a house-tax assessed by a committee of five local gentlemen 
and the chief heads of expenditure are conservancy, the upkeep 
of the local police force, and local public works. Kanauj, Kaim- 
ganj, are now notified areas and an account of each will be found 
iu the directory. 

In 1883 the old district committee was superseded by the 
district board, on which were conferred wide powers for the 
administration of local affairs. The members were elected from 
the local boards, who in turn were chosen by a picked electorate 
in each tahsil. In 1906 the new District Boards Act (III of 
1906) abolished the local boards and provided for the direct 
election of a fixed number of representatives from each tahsil 
by a noxpinated electorate, at the some time giving the boards 
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wider financial powers. The board now consists ’of 21 members^ 
of whom 16 are elected, while six, including the District Magis- 
trate and Subdi visional ollicors, hold their seats by virtue of their 
office. The work of the board covers a wide field, embracing 
the construction, repair and mainteiiaiico of roads and various 
public buildings, such as dispensaries, schools, staging bungalows 
and inspection houses ; the establishment and management of 
pounds, ferries and encamping-grounds ; and tlie general control 
and supervision of public vaccination, village sanitation, And 
education. Most of the more important branches of its various 
duties are dealt with by committees, which are entrusted with 
the details of the administration. The income and expenditure 
of the board under the chief heads for each year since 1891 
will be found in the appendix. 

With the except ion, of English Schools the general control of 
education throughout the district is in the hands of the district 
board, though the actual supervision is given over to officers 
of the Education department. The advance which has been made 
in this direction can best be gauged by a comparison with 
some of the statistics of past years. In 1847 Farrukhabad 
contained 335 schools, fostered only indirectly by Government. 
Of these 193, educating 1,211 scholars, were Arabic and Per., 
sian ; while the remainder, with 1,613 pupils, were Sanskrit 
aud Hindi. Three of these schools owed their oxistoiico to 
the American Mission, and nine more to the exertions of 
Deputy Collector Xali Xai, author of the Fate/tgar-hnaTna. 
English was taught only in the Mission High School, which 
had taken for this purpose the place of a similar school 
formerly established by Government. In 1878 the number of 
pupils had risen from 2,764 to 8,043, the average daily atten- 
daiicO being 6,980, and though the schools had decreased in 
number to 314, nearly half of these were Government institu- 
tions, incomparably more efficient than the old indigenous 
schools with their slack discipline and almost purely theological 
' curriculum. There are now 228 schools directly or indirectly 
under the control of the district board with 9867 pupils and 
an average daily attendance of 7,367, excluding the English 
Schools with 1,084 pupils with which the district board has now. 
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no longer any concern. English education is provided in the 
District School and Mission School at ‘ Farrukhabad, in tho. 
Anglo- Vernacular High School at Fatchgarh, and in tho Jubilee 
High School at Kauauj, all these schools preparing pupils for 
the matriculation examination of tlie Allahabad University. 
There are eleven middle vernacular schools at Kanauj, Shamsabad^ 
Amritpur, Farrukhabad, Chhibramaii, Tulgram, Jalalabad^ Tirwa, 
Kaimganj, Thatia and llajlomai. All tho rest are primary 
schools, 133 of which are under the direct management of tho 
district board, while 84 receive grants-in-aid. These latter are 
of the ordinary typo, the board’s grant being supplemented by 
a contril>ution on the part of the zamindars. These schools do 
useful work while they last, but are apt to be short-lived, 
depending as they do on tho energy and good-will of parti- 
cular individuals. There are a number of similar schools, at 
present unaided but established for the most part in the hope 
of attracting to themselves a Government grant. Independent 
of grants, however, are the Sanskrit schools, of which there are 
a few at Farrukhabad maintained by wealthy Hindus. The 
chief of these is Lachmi Narain’s with some fifty pupils. Tho 
expense of their support as well as of their education is borne 
by tho founder, and in addition ho maintains a few of the more 
promising pupils while they continue their studies at Benares. 
There are now no Persian or Arabic schools of any importance. 
Here and there a Maulvi has a few pupils, but there is no serious 
study of either tongue. Of female education thero is little to 
bo said. Tho Mission Girls’ School at liakha does good work, 
and there is a Model Girls’ School at Fatchgarh. Another is 
maintained by the municipality at Farrukhabad and a few have 
been establislied here and tliero in tho district with grants from 
the hoard. But it is seldom that any hut the youngest girls can 
bo got to attend, and even when the parents are really willing to 
educate their daughters, it is with tho greatest difficulty that 
competent female teachers can he found. The percentage of 
female scholars to tho female populition of school-going age is 
only 2*11 as against 14*33 in tho case of males. During the 
y«ar 1007-08 the expenditure on tlie schools under public 
management in the district was Rs. 23,424^ while Rs. 7,336 were 
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given in grants-in-aid. . A list of the schools in the district 
together with the average attendance at each for 1907<08 is given 
in the appendix. 

The statistics relating to literacy collected at each of the Litoracy. 
last three censuses afford another useful test of the progress 
made in education of recent years. In 1881 the percentage of 
literate males to the total male population was 4'1 ; in 1891 it 
was 6-4, a figure at which it remained at the last census. Though 
during the last decade the proportion of literates remained 
unchanged there had been a substantial increase in their num- 
bers, from 25,248 to 26,911. Among the female population 
the increase has been much more marked, rising from *1 per 
cent, in 1881 to *23 per cent, in 1891 and ‘31 per cent, at the 
recent enumeration. The total number is, however, still very mall, 
amounting to only 1,305 persons in all. The provincial average' 
is 5'8 per cent, for males and ‘24 per cent, for females, so that 
Farrukhabnd though slightly behindhand in respect of the one 
sex, is in advance of the majority of districts in regard to the 
other, only nine districts returning a larger proportion of literate 
females. In Farrukhabad city the general level of education 
is much higher than in the district as a whole, 21 *63 per cent, 
of the males and 1*49 per cent, of the females being able to read 
and write. Education is more common among the Hindus than 
the Musalmans in this district, the respective figures being 2*94 
and 2*43 per cent, for the district as a whole, while in the city 
the disproportion is still greater, the percentage of literate men 
being nearly 3 times higher among Hindus than among Musal- 
mans. English education has made some progress among males, 

•41 per cent, ^now possessing some tincture of it as compared 
with ‘15 per cent, ten years before, but among females it has 
stagnated utterly, no increase being shown on tlje minute per- ' 
centage of *03 returned in 1891. 

In 1865 there were four dispensaries in the district, at Hoipitoli 
Farrukhabad, Fatehgarh, Kaimganj, and Tirwa. The last named 
was destroyed in 1865, and it was then decided to rebuild it at rios. 
Sarai Miran where it would be available for the large town of 
Kanauj two miles away as well as for Tirwa. In 1893 its 
luune was changed and it was called the Kanauj dispensary. 
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Two other more rlisponsaries were opened at Chhibramau in 
1888 and at Tirwa in 1902, the Raja of Tirwa contributing 
Rs. 3,000 towards the latter institution. These new dispensaries 
are housed in substantial and suitable brick buildings, but in 
the older ones the accommodation leaves a good deal to be 
desired. That at Fatehgarh is known as Panni LaVs dispensary 
from the name of the gentleman who in 1872 presented the funds 
for the existing building. It is the central dispensary of the 
district, and increased accommodation, together with a new 
modern aseptic operating theatre, was added to it in 1904. The 
Dufferin Hospital was erected from local subscriptions and 
opened in 1895. It is well housed in a fine building alongside 
the Parrukhabad dispensary and is managed by a female 
hospital assistant. The heaviest work is done at the Fateh- 
garh dispensary which has the largest number of indoor patients, 
but in outdoor relief it is nearly approached by those at Far- 
rukhabad and Knimganj. The dispensaries are all under the 
caie of the Civil Surgeon who is in medical charge of the whole 
district. Under him there is an assistant surgeon in charge 
of the Farrukhabad dispensary and a hospital assistant to each 
of the other ^ five district board dispensaries. 

The nazul properties in this district are not, for the most 
part, very valuable or extensive. The total annual income from 
this source for the whole district is Rs. 2,543, most of which is 
produced from the letting of small plots, the only one of any 
individual importance being that of Chauk Lindsayganj in 
Kaimganj, the rental of which is Rs. 1,275. The management of 
the municipal nazul plots, amounting in value to Rs. 369 a year, 
has been made over to the municipality, which collects the 
proceeds. The sarais at Muhammadabad, Khudaganj‘, Kaimganj, 
Talgram and Chhibramau are leased to Bhatiaras at a total 
annual rent of Rs. 336, and small sums are made by auctioning 
the straw and manure loft on the various encamping-grounds. 

There were in 1908 thirty-five cattle-pounds in the district, 
established at the various police stations and a number of the 
larger villages. With the exception of those at Fatehgarh and 
Farrukhabad, which are managed by the municipality, that at Colo- 
nelganj by the Cantonment authorities and of those at Kaimgnaj 
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and Kanai by the notified areas committees they are under the 
control of the district board and the receipts from them form 
no unimportant item in the board’s income. During the last 
nine years the average annual takings have l)ceii Ks. 14^025 
while the average cost of maintenance, including the pound- 
keepers’ salaries, was only Ks. 4,451. For 1908, the amount 
realized was as much as Ks. 17,020, and for the same year 
the municipal pounds brought in Ks. 1,005. The staff of each 
pound is a writer on Ks. 8 and a herdsman on Rs. 4, except 
in the Act XX towns, whore the tax superintendent gets an 
allowance as pound clerk, and at the tahsil head quarters at 
Sarai Miran where the naib nazir does the work for a considera- 
tion. 



CHAPTER V. 


History. 


The matorialK for a history of l\irriilvlia])afl aro unnsually 
alnmdaiiti in the early period owing to its connection with Kanaiij. 
When or by whom that city was founded is not known, but the 
fact that it is mentioned in the Kamayana and the A F ah alphas! ly a of 
Patanjali under its Sanskrit name of ICanyakubja justifies the 
assumption that it was in oxistonco at the beginning of the second 
century Jb (\ In tlio iMahabharata, however, its name is not 
fond, and in that opic Kampil is the most important city of 
Panchala. It is at Kampil that the scene of the dramatic 
Swayan vara, or Choosing of the Suitors, is laid when A rj an the 
I’aiidava, alone of the assembled princes, succeeds in bending the 
bow of Driipada, and so winning the hand of his daughter; f 
and when after the long war botweeii Droiia, tlio preceptor of 
the l^andavas, and Drupada, the latter is given the southern half 
of the kingdom, it is Kampil which becomes his capital. But 
when wo pass out of the period of legend into that of history, 
Kampil dwindles into insignificance, and Kanaiij gradually takes 
its place as the chief city of Panchala. For some time, however, 
Saiikisa, on the western border of the disti ict, seems to have at 
least rivalled Kanaiij in importance. Coins of the rajas and 
satraps of Muttra (circa 200 — 100 B.C.) aro found faii;ly commonly 
at Sonkisa, and the north-western part of the district was perhaps 
incliidod within their dominions, but practically nothing is known 
about them except their names. It is probable that Virasena, 

• This skutch of tho early history of the district up to the last Musalmau 
invasion is in the main derived from articles by Mr. V. A. Smith in the J. R. A. S. 
for 190S and 1900, whore full references to the authorities relied on will be found* 
Much assistance has also been received from a nolo kindly supplied by Mr. R, 
Burn, l.C.S. 

t Local tradition still points to a spot a few miles west of Kampil as the 
scene of this contest. 
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who was placet! by Cunniugham in the same series,* hold more 
of this district, as his coins are much more frequently ol)taincd, 
particularly at Kunauj, whore the coins of the satraps ooeiir but 
rarely. Virasoua’s coins have boon found as far oast as Jajniau 
ill the Cawnpore districl. An inscription bearing his name and 
dated in the year 13 or 118 was found in IStK) at Jankhat, nine 
miles south-east of Tirwa, but lias not botui properly exarniiied. | 

Kanauj probably came, with tho rest of the district, into the 
Clupta ompiro in the tiiiu of Saimidra (Jupta, ciroao30 — 3.'>0, but 
was oertaiiily not the capital of that ompiro, as was foniiorly as- 
sertod. When Fa-Jiiaii, the ( liiiicso pilgrim, visited it between 331) 
and dll A.D., during the reign of Cliaiidragnpla If, it was evi- 
dently of small size and importance, containing only two Buddhist 
monasteries and no buildings deserving inenl ion. 'fo Sankisa, 
on the other hand, many pagt s of description are devoted, and of 
its neighbourhood Fa-IIiuii reiiuirks** the eountiy is very product- 
ive j the people are very prosperous, and eX' 0<*dingly rich beyond 
com|)arison.’- J Idie eoniparativo rarity of the (lupta gold I'oiiis 
at Kanauj also goes (o sli that no mint was osiablished there. 

On the break-up of the Gupta empire a iiuiuber of smaller 
prill dpalitios came iiilo being. One of these was ruled by a 
dynasty called the MaiikUaris, but of tli'* earlier sovereigns of 
this line little is known biiyoiid the name^ and the fact that Kanauj 
appears to have been their capital. About the beginning of tho 
seventh century, the :>raiikhari chief Grahavarnian joined Prablia- 
kara of Thaiiesar, who was his connection by marriage*, in a war 
against Siladitya of Malwa, but, after a temporary success, was 
defeated and killed. Leaving Kanauj in the charge of Sasanka, 
king of Gaiita, Siladitya then marched on Thaiiesar, but in the 
summer of GOG was routed by Prabhakara’s son Rajya. i he latter 
was soon afterwards treacherously murdered by basauka. and 
was siieeecded by his younger brother ITarsha. 

The new king was a man of extraordinary ability and 
energy. Within six years, during which the? elephants were not 
unharnessed nor the soldiers unbelted,” § ho not only crushed his 
father’s enemies, but brought under his sway tho whole of Uppei 

♦ E. J. Rapson J. K. A. S.. 1000, p. 115. | f R 13urn, ibid, p. 552. 

J Beal. Buddhist Records, I p, XLll. | f Ibid^ p. 206. 
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India between the Sutlej^ the Narmada and Eastern Bengal. 
Kanauj became his capital and was^ for the next forty years^ 
beyond comparison the greatest and most important city in 
Northern India. Hieuen Tsang’s description of his visit there 
in 643 is in remarkable contrast to that of his fellow countryman 
two and a half centuries earlier. The town itself was now over 
three miles in length and nearly a mile broad, surrounded by a 
moat and fortified with strong and lofty towers. Within it were 
about one hundred monasteries occupied by more than ten thou«- 
sand priests, and the temples of the gods wore two hundred in 
number. Valuable merchandise was collected there in great 
quantities, the people were prosperous, and the houses rich and 
well-found. The king was a most pious Buddhist, who “ prac?^ 
tised to the utmost the rules of temperance, and sought to plant 
the tree of religious merit to such an extent that he forgot to sleep 
or cat.” But the favour shown to Buddhists provoked the resent- 
ment of the Brahmans, and Hieuen Tsang describee two unsuc- 
cessful attempts made by them on the monarch’s life in the 
course of a gorgeous religious ceremony hold at Kanauj. Harsha’s 
energy was indefatigable. For thirty years ho continued to 
^eiopt new conquests, and in times of peace he was for ever 
making progresses throughout his dominions, personally inspect- 
ing their condition and dealing out rewards and punishments. His 
administration earned the unstinted eulogy of his Chinese 
visitor. 

Harsha Vardhana died in 64S, and the throne was then 
seized by his minister. ** But the usurper’s tenure of power was 
brief. Ho had the temerity to attack the Chinese envoy, who was 
then visiting Kanauj on a friendly mission, and Was soon after 
crushed by the combined forces of Tibet and Nepal and carried 
away captive to China. The next king of whom there is any 
record is Yasovarman, y/ho sent an embassy to China in 781, 
and daring the next ten years succeeded in reconquering practic- 
ally the whole of Harsha’s empire. These conquests, however, 
brought him into conflict with Lalitaditya, king of Kashmir, and 
in the war which ensued Kanauj was captured and Yasovarman. 
lost his life. Ho was a patron of literature, and befriended 
the poets Bhavabhuti and Vakpatiraja. 
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Tasovarman was succeeded by Vajvayudha, whoso successor 
Indray udha was dethroned, about 800 A.D., by Dharmapala of * 

Bengal in favour of Chakrayudha. But the new king did not 
long enjoy his good fortune, for within ten years his kingdom 
was invaded by a horde of Gurjaras from Rajputana led by their 
king Nagabhata II. Though Dharmapala had hitherto been 
the most powerful sovereign in India, he was unable to protect 
his nominee, and Nagabhata added Panchala to his dominions, 
making Kanauj his capital. From him were descended the Pari- 
har kings of Kanauj, whose Gurjara origin has now boeii proved 
beyond the possibility of doubt. Under Nagabhattx's grandson 
Mihira, or Bhoja I, Kanauj once more became the centre of a 
great empire. Ho reigned for al)oub half a century (840—890 
circa) and the evidence of inscriptions proves that his dominions 
included Saurastra (the modern Kathiawar), Oiidh, Gwalior and 
the Karnal district of the Punjab. Bhoja’s son Mahendrapala 
and his grandson Bhoja II seem to have maintained their empire 
undiminished, but Muhipala, who came to the throne about 910, 
was loss fortunat?. Farly in his reign Kanauj was taken by 
Indra III, the Rashtrakiita king of the Deccan, and this disaster 
was followed by the loss of the outlying provinces. The 
pation of Kanauj was, however, only temporary, and more than 
a century was to elapse before the Gurjara dynasty came to an 
end. But its predominance was now lost, and the last kings 
of the house were compelled to bow before the rising power of tho 
Chandel chiefs of Kalanjar. Dovapala of Kanauj surrendered 
in 954 to the Chandel king a treasured iihago of Vishnu, and his 
brother Vijayapala (955 — 90 circa) lost Gwalior to a Kachchwaha 
chief who ackhowlcdged the suzerainty of Kalanjar. During 
the reign of king Dhanga of Kalanjar (950 — 1000 circa) the Jamna 
seems to have formed the boundary between the two kingdoms. 

The close of the tenth century was marked by the first Muham- MossIiium^: 
madan invasions of India. In 991 Jaipal, the Hindu raja of 
the Panjab, who had already twice encountered with disastrous 
results the power of Sultan Sabuktigin of Ghazni, summoned to 
his aid a great confederacy of the Hindu princes of the nortk 
Among those who answered his call was Bajyapala of Kanauj. 

But the vast aridyofthe allies was defeat^ in the Enrram 
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valley^ and the Musalmans established themselves at Peshawar. 
In 999 Sabuktigin was succeeded by his more famous son Mahmud, 
who lost 110 time in carrying on the war against the idolatorij. 
Jaixial, after another defeat in 1001, committed suicide, leaving 
the throne to his son Aiiandapala. Against him Mahmud marched 
in the autumn of 1008. Once more the Hindu princes of Northern 
India united to oppose tho invader, and an immense army was 
assembled on tho plain beside Peshawar. Hut the Indian allies 
wore once more defeated, and in 1009 Mahmud returned with 
muc];^ booty to Ghazni. It was iu)t till 1018 that he attacked 
Kanauj. In tlie autumn of tliat year ho loft Ghazni, early 
in Decomb(ir Muttra was sacked and burnt, and at tho end of 
tho month his army appeared before Kanauj. Scarcely any. 
rosistaiKJO was mado by Kajyapala, and Mahmud ca])tured tho 
city and its seven forts in a single day. Tho troops were per- 
mitted to plunder and to take as many captives as they dosirod, 
tho rest of tho inhaliitants being put to tho sword. The ten thou- 
sand temples of the gods were destroyed, but tho other buildings 
of tho city wore left intact. When Mahmud returned with his 
plunder to Ghazni, in the spring, tho other Rajput princes, infuriat- 
^ed by tho tamo suinnission of Rajya]iala, formed a coalition 
headed by Ganda, tho chief of Kalanjar, and marched u^ion Kan- 
auj. Rajyapala was killed and his son Trilochanapala placed on 
the throne. 

Of the later Parihar rajas not even tho names are known, 
but their dynasty s..oms to have continued till 1090, when Kanauj 
was taken by Chandradeva the Gaharwar. His grandson Govinda- 
ohandra enjoyed a reign which is proved by epigraphic evidence 
to have included the years 1111 and 1154, whiles the wide distri- 
bution of his coins and of inscriptions recording grants of land 
mado by him proves that in his days Kanauj once moro recovered 
a large measure of its old importance. Govindachandra’s grand- 
son was the famous Jayachandra, or liaja Jaichand, who in 1198 
was defeated and slain by Sha!)ab-ud-din Ghori. 

Though there is epigraphic evidence to show that for some 
years after this Hindu rajas of Kanauj still continued to coofer 
grants of laud and to exercise a titular ^vereignty over a eon- 
siderable tract of countryi they most have oo^ only as vassalo of 
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the'Musalmau conquerors. For though Shahab-ud-diu returned, 
like his predecessors, after his successful foray, unlike them ho left 
a viceroy at Delhi to complete the subjugation of Hindustan. 

This viceroy u as Qutb-ud-diii, whcj in 1206 became Kmperor of 
jjDclhi, Tiie punishment they had received from Shahab-iid-din 
' seems to have taken the heart out of the Rajputs, for it is not till 
the reign of Shams-ud-din(12ll — 36) that we hear of their ventur- 
ing on a rising in tliis district. According to a “ somewhat 
apocryphal biography ’’ of a Musaliijan saint named Shah Aziz- 
iid-din,* the Rathor founders of Khor quarrelled with tliat wor|iiy, 
liut were at once crushed by the Sultan, who enme down the (hin- 
ges in ships to attack them. From the ruins of Khor was built 
the town of kShamsabad. The story is corroborated by local 
tradition, and may be referred to by Hasan A’izami when ho ere- 

I dits Shams-ud-din with the conquest of Kauaiij and subject ien 
of powerful Rais,’^-!- though the little apprehension felt ]»y that 
monarch about the security of Kanauj is shown by his ordering 
its garrison in 1234 to join other forces in expeditions against 
Kalanjar and iTammu.| 

But after half a century of quiescence the Rajput clans of Kajput 
the district began to give incessant trouble to their now rulers. 

In 1244, the “ district of Kanauj was conferred by the dissolute 
Ala-ud-din Masaud on his uncle Jalal-ud-din for hismainlenanco.g 
Three years later, Ala-ud-din’s successor Nasir-ud-din hod to send 
An army to reduce the Hindus to submission. The rebels shut 
themselves up in Mandana or Talauda, a village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kanauj. Their fortress wa.s 'Wery strong, vying with 
the wall of Alexander ” ; and they themselves wore “ resolved to 
fight to the last extremity But after a murderous conflict of two 
days ‘‘the rebels were sent to hell and the i)lace w'as subdued || 

Twenty years later the condition of the district was so 
disorderly that the local officials were quite unable to cope wdth 
it, and the Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din Balkan had to intervene in 
l^person. The roads were infested with highway robbers, whose 
chief strongholds were at Kampil and Bhojpur. At each of 
'‘these places the Sultan erected a fort, which he garrisoned with 

• £. i[. 1., a, p. 131^ I n /W, p. 8GS. i ; Hid, p. 344. | g Ibid, p. M7. 

^ j|/W, 847. 
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Afghans^ and for the maintenance of those garrisons he set apart 
cultivated lands.* So successful were these measures that Zia< 
ud-diu Barn! writes : Sixty years have passed since these events;^ 
but the roads have over since been free from robbers ”,t 
Towards the close of the century the fort at Bhojpur was visited 
by the Sultan Jalal-ud-din^ who is said to have at that point 
built across the Ganges a bridge, presumably of boats.J 
Jfohaxtt- In 1340 the mad emperor Muhammad Tughlak ‘Ged forth 

Taghlak. his army to ravage Hindustan. He laid the country waste from 
Kapauj to Dalamau,§ and every person who fell into his hands 
he slew. Many of the inhabitants fled for refuge to the forests 
which then thickly studded the country; but Muhammid sur- 
rounded those hiding places, and, gradually closing in towards 
their centres, slaughtered' every one he caught therein. 1| From 
these pastimes ho was recalled to quell a revolt in another part 
of India. But in 1345 the desolation which he had wrought 
round Delhi drove him to return to this part of the country. 
Passing Kampil and Khor, ho seems to have retraced his steps 
to the Etah district, whore he encamped in thatched huts at Sarg- 
dwari. Three revolts had arisen and been crushed in different 
parts of India when in the next year one broke out in the royid 
camp itself. Ain-ul-mulk, one of the principal courtiers, who 
had been governor of Oudh, rcceiyed orders transferring him to 
the Deccan. Suspecting his master’s object, he absconded by^: 
night into this district in company with his brothers. The fugi- 
tives took with them all the baggage animals from the royal 
camp, and until he had collected fresh transport and been 
reinforced, the Sultan was unable to follow. then marched 
to Kanauj, and encamped in its suburbs ; but by this time the 
rebels seem to have crossed the Ganges. Encouraged by a mis- 
taken hope that many of the Sultan’s army would desert to them, 
they reorossed the river below Bangarmau in Unao and offered 
battle. Whether the conflict took place in this district or the^ 
neighbouring part of Cawnpore is uncertain; but the rebels 

* Bnoh garrison lands were known as kawli, a title which lingers in UmT 
names of many places to the present day. 

fE.H.Lni,p.l06. I |iMdf,p.688. .| i On the Qaiigas ill the Bm ^ 
ButUeUstiiot. I l|B.ai.,lXI,p.245. 
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were routed aud Ain-ul-mulk taken prisoner^ while hig two 
brothers were slain. Strangely enough, the tyrant who had 
driven and slaughtered inoffensive peasants like door, forgave 
[lis notable rebel. 


The Duab Eajputs seem always to have been on the verge 
of revolt, and in 1392 a formidable insurrection broke out 
among the Eathors of this district and the Chauhaiis and Solanlc- 
his of the neighbouring tracts. The Sultan Nasir-ud-din Tughlak 
marched in person to suppress it. After driving the rebels out 
of Etawah he “ punished tho infidels of Kanauj and Dalamau,’^ 
and then, proceeding to Jalesar in the Etah district, built there 
a fort which ho called Miihammadabad after tho name he had 
borne before his accession. So unsettled was tho state of tho 
iJQOuntry that the Sultan found it expedient to remain for some 
time at Jalesar, and when in 1393 ho was called away to Delhi 
ho left his general Mukarrab-ul-mulk with a large army to keep 
order. Ho had hardly gone when, in 1393, another rising 
occurred, headed by tho Eathor chief, Eai Sarvadharan.* It 
was, however, quickly suppressed. By lavish promises and 
engagements Mukarrub-ul-mulk induced tho rebel chiefs to 
submit, and then treacherously arrested them and carried them 
off to Kanauj, where they were all put to death, except Eai 
Sarvadharan, who escaped. Eeturning to Jalesar to inspect his 
rw buildings, Nasir-ud-din fell ill and died there early iul394.f 
He was succeeded by a minor, whoso minister at once became 
1-powerful. To his former title of Khwaja-i-jahan, or Lord 
of the World, tho wazir quickly added that of Malik-ush-sharq, 
or King of the East. The latter denomination was purely honor- 
ary, and common enough among tho courtiers of tho day \X hut 

* The Sarvadharan and Bai Sar of the Tahakat-i-Akbari ; Sarvadban Bathor 
of Fariihta ; Bai Sarwar of Elphinstone ; and Bai Sir of the Tarikh-i -Mubarak 
ShAii?^ In B.HJ. the name is split into two : ** Sabir tho aooursed and Adha- 
ran.” I t IV., p. 26. 

t Thus Firoa Tughlak (1351—88) confers tho title onono Mardan Daulat 
Mardan's son, Shams-ud-din Sulaixnan, both holding it at the same time. 

I was bAM later by Saiyid Khisr Khan, the son of Shams-ud-din, afterwards 
114— 81) Sultan. BAiahmud Tughlak conferred it not only on this Khwaja-i- 
Mian, but on one Tnhfa. Khisr Khan, when ho came to tho throne, 
bestowed the title on his general Taj-ul-mulk, and his own son Mubarak. The 
lattss on his aooession gave it to Sarwar-nl-mulk, Mahmud Hasan and Sultan 
BhkhiwlioaU three held it at the same t^ Other instanoei might he quoted* 
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Khwaja-i-jahan determined to make it a reality. His original 
government was Jaunpur, and on his way there in 1394 he had 
to make a campaign against the rebels of Etawah and Kanauj. 
But to the govenimcnt of Jaunpur he gradually added those pfj 
Oudh, Bihar and Kanauj itself, thereby laying the foundations' 
of a kingflom. The independence of the now realm became an 
accomplished fact some five years later, when the invasion 
of Timur left the Delhi empire prostrate. On Timur^e departure 
from India the southern half of this district had come into the 
power of Khwaja-i-jahan’s heir Mubarak (1399), and in the rest 
of the empire there was civil war between the nominal emperor 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmud and a rival Nusrat Shah. By 1400 the 
real power was all in the hands of Mahmud’s general Iqbal 
Khan, and it was not long before he came to blows with Jaunpur. 
Marching down country in the last month of 1400, he traversed 
Etah and at Patiali defeated the irrepressible Sarvadharan 
pursuing him to the confines of Etawah. Marching on to Kanauj 
he was opposed by ISIubarak. The river Ganges flowed between 
the two armies, and neither was able to cross. This state of 
affairs continued for two mouths, when each party retired to his 
own home.”* Insignificant as this affair seems it was the 
prelude to constant struggles between Delhi and Jaunpur, in thd 
course of which the Jaunpur kings usually found in Kanauj a 
convenient base of operations. The district became a debateable 
land between the two rivals, and until the final triumph of Delhi, 
nearly eighty years later, was seldom loft in peace. 

In 1101 Iqbal Khan again marched towards Kanauj, bring- 
ing with him the titular emperor Mahmud, and was opposed by 
Mubarak’s brother and successor Ibrahim. Ongs more the armies 
of Delhi and Jaunpur faced one another and once more they 
parted without bloodshed. While a battle still appeared imtlii- 
nent, Mahmud, on pretence of hunting, left the army of Iqbal 
Khan and went over to that of Ibrahim. But receiving there 
a cold welcome, he retired to Kanauj, where he established, 
himself after expelling Ibrahim’s governor, Malikzada Harbuir 
At Kanauj all ranks rallied round him, and he was left unmo- 
lested by both Iqbal Khan and Ibrahim. Three years later 


• IV, p. 37. 
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another rising headed by Sarvadharau compelled Iqbal Khan to 
march into the Duab. The rebels threw themselves into Etiiwah, 
but capitulated after a four months^ siego, and Iqbal Khan again 
advanced against Kanauj. But tho place was strong and he 
could not take it, so he returned to Delhi disappointed. ” In 
1406 Iqbal Khan was killed in the Panjab, and Mahmud left 
Kanauj for Delhi. In the following year ho returned with an 
army and. found the city threatened by Ibrahim, whoso troops 
soon afterwards crossed the Ganges. But for the tliird time the 
two armies, after confronting one another for some time, separated 
without fighting and marched off to their homos. When, however, 
Mahmud was well on his way to Dchli, Ibrahim led back his 
forces and invested Kanauj. After a siege of four months, during 
which no help came from Delhi, the governor, Mahmud Tarraati, 
was forced to surrender, and Kanauj was bestowed on Ikhtiyar* 

Khan, grandson of an officer who had in some way been con- 
aected with Karapil.* From Kanauj Ibrahim made next year 
%u unsuccessful expedition against Delhi. 

Though Jaunpur hold the south of the district, Dehli for Kajput 
3 omo time continued to assort its authority over the north. In *'****“<^* 
1414, the year in which Khizr Khan the Saiyid came to the 
krone, his general Taj-ul-mulk was sent into the district to 
^ chastise the infidels — this time Bathors of Khor and Kampil. 

Ele.then left for Gwalior and other places, returning to Delhi by 
vay of Etawah, and once more chastising the infid(ds'^ pro- 
)ably Chauhans. Two years later, he was again sent to Gwalior, 
ind on his return once more proceeded towards Kampil. But 
he Bajputs seem to have been cowed by his advance, and he 
vent back again, to Delhi. f In 1423 the next emperor, »Saiyid 
Vluharak, crossed over from Bohilkhand in person. He 
^attacked the country of the Bathors, putting many of the 
nfidels to the sword ; ’’ and after encamping for some days on 
ho banks of the Ganges left a detachment in the fort of Kampil. 
riie son of *3arvadharan, who had submitted and followed the 
oyal retinue, professed alarm at the presence of this detachment, 
md fled to Etawah. He was pursued and besieged by Khair*ud> 

* S. H. I., pp. 33 — 47. This oi!icor*s name was Yar Khan-i-Kampila. 
t Ibid p. 48. 
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din -Khan; who forced him to yield and pay arrears of tribute. 
In 1424 the emperor agaili crossed from Hohilkhand^ intending 
to harry Kanaiij. But “ there was a terrible famine in tho cities 
of Hindustan, and so tho army advanced no further.”* A few 
years later, while Mubarak was still on tho throne of Deihi, 
Ibrahim marched up the Kali Nadi to oppose him. Wben 
met by tho emperor, however, the Jaunpiir force declined 
battle, and was defeated elsewhere. f 

For over a quarter of a century there was peace between 
Delhi and Jaunpur, but in 1452, when Bahlol the Lodi had gained 
the throne of Delhi, and Ibrahim had been succeeded by his son • 
Mahmud, the struggle broke out afresh. Mahmud had married . 
a daughter of tho deposed emperor Ala-ud-din and at her insti- 
gation ho declared war on Bahlol and advanced into Etawah.f 
After ail indecisive action a peace was made, one of the terms^of 
which was that Shamsabad should be surrendered to Delhi. This 
condition however was not observed, and Bahlol proceeded to eject 
the Jaunpur governor by force of arms, replacing him by his own ' 
nominee, llai Karan, tho Rathor raja of Khor. Mahmud at once 
marched on Shamsabad and a battle followed in which BahloBs 
cousin Qutb Khan was taken prisoner. Bahlol now took the field 
in person, but at this juncture Mahmud died and another peace 
was ^he basis of the status quo ante. There seems, 

however, to have been no restoration of xirisoiicrs, for while Bahlol 
was still on his way back to Delhi ho received a letter from 
Shams Khatun, the chief lady of his harem, who was Qutb Khan’s 
sister, bitterly reproaching him with his supineness in letting her 
brother remain a captive and threatening suicide unless ho were 
immediately released. Stung by her reproaches, Bahlol at once 
turned back. Muhammad, the new king of Jaunpur, advanced 
to meet him and reaching Shamsabad first recaptured the * 
town. This initial success won over to his side a number of 
the wavering chiefs of the neighbourhood and among them the 
influential Rai Pratap, the Chauhan chief of Bhongaon, Patta}i 
and Kampil. Several days of desultory fighting ensued in the \ 
Midnpnrl district, ending with a battle at Rapri in which Muhe^ 
xnad was defeated. He retired to Kanauj, hotly pursued by the 

r B, H. I., pp. S8— 01. 1 f/Wrf, p.C4 i xibid, to, , ■ 
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enemy, and wa^ soon after murdered the troops of his brother 
Husain, who succeeded to the throne. The new king was in no 
position to resume hostilities and at once made peace. Qutb 
Khan was exchanged for a brother of Husain who had been 
tii^en prisoner at Kapri, and Bahlol left the district. But ho 
returned before long and took Shamsabad, reinstating Rai Karan 
as governor.' The war of course broke out afresh, and Rai 
Pratap having again declared for Jaunpur, Bahlol retired 
to Delhi pursued by Husain. After a week's fighting outside 
the walls of the capital another truce was arranged, binding both 
monarchs to remain within their own territory for a period 
of three years.* 

Such an attempt to fix a term was of course ineffectual; Defeat of 
and before the three years were up Husain seems to have broken 
the truce as many times. But in 1478 the tide turned deril* 
sively against him. On the death of his father-in-law Ala-ud- 
din, ho had seized the retired emperor's government of Budaun. 

This brought Bahlol down in haste from Sirhind, and, after some 
skirmishing round Delhi, Husain mode yet another truce and 
marched off towards Jaunpur. Breaking the truce, Bahlol fell 
upon his retreating enemy and defeated him with severe loss, 
following up his victory by the annoxatioii of a number of the 
Jaunpur pargaiias in the Duab, among which were Kampil ai|ftd 
Shamsabad. But Husain stood at bay in Mainpuri, and peace 
was once more declared only to be broken in the next year by 
Husain. The result was a series of defeats in the Duab, Bundel* 
khand, Oudh and Jauupur itself. Husain at last fled to Bihar, 
and in 1479 Bahlol enthroned his own son Barbak at Jaunpur. 

In 1483 Bahlol was succeeded by Sikandar Lodi at Delhi, 
and Barbak at once advanced against the capital. Sending 
an envoy to meet Barbak with pacific overtures, Sikandar 
hastened towards Kampil. The Jaunpur governor of that place, 

Isa Khan, was mortally wounded in the attempt to oppose him, 
and Sikandar continued his march down the district, meeting 
? Barbak near Kanauj. The battle which ensued resulted in the 
econplete defeat of Barbak, who retreated to Budaun, where he 
oapitnlated.f Sikandar forgivingly reinstated him on the throne 
•B.H.I.Y., pp.80-8ff.‘ I IV.p.iW. 
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!)f Jaunpur. but took the precaution of leaving his own nomin- 
ees in all the governments of the kingdom. Barbak was, how- 
ever. unable to maintain himself* against his rebellious subjects, 
and after quelling on his behalf one sorions Hindu rebellion 
Sikandar gave up the attempt to support him as useless. Bar- 
bak was removed in chains to Delhi in 1494, and Sikandar 
proceeded down country to suppress some adherents of the 
ex-king Husain who were giving trouble in Mirzapiir. Return- 
ing to this district, he lingered six months at Shamsaload, and 
in the same place, after a visit to lloliilkliand, he spent the rains 
of 1495.* In 1500 lie bestowed Shamsabad on the brothers Imad 
and Sulaiman Farmiili. 

In 1518 Sikandar was succeeded by his son Ibrahim, whose 
reign was brief and troubled. The Afghan nobles were all 
aspiring to local independence, and Ibrahim^s own brother Jalal 
Khun proclaimed himself king of Jaunpur, and, establishing 
a footing in Oudh, nearly succeeded in restoring an Eastern 
dynasty. Ibrahim marched into this district 'to oppose him, 
and on approaching Kanauj was joined by a large body of des- 
erters from his brother’s camp at Kalpi. Jalal Khan was now 
forced to abandon his pretensions, and was not long afterwards 
privately executed. But t!iO suppression of this rcbollion en- 
couraged Ibrahim into a domineering policy which created bitter 
discontent. Babar’s invasions of the Paujab facilitated fresh 
revolts, and when in 1626 he made his fifth and final expedition 
into India, defeating Ibrahim at Panipat, there was no longer an " 
empire, but a liost of jjetty governments. Shamsabad must still 
have been held by the Farmulis, for he tells us that these and 
other Afghans wore in possession of Kanauj and its neighbour- 
hood.f A leading Pathan chieftain named Bihar Khan hadT 
assumed the kingly title of Sultan Muhammad. But when the 
conqueror took possession of Agra and announced- his intention 
of romaiuiug in India, several of the Afghan faction submitted, 
while a detachment under Babar’s son Humayun, marching 
into the neighbouring district of Cawnporc, scattered the forces y* 
of the recalcitrants. But when in the following year Babar 
was threateiiiKl by the fomidable Rajput confederacy in the 

• K. H. I, V.. p. 94. I t E H. I., IV, p^ 209 ; B7skine, p. 840. 
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west, hie troops and his governor, Muhammad Duldai, were 
obliged to abandon Kanauj.^ The very day after crushing that 
confederacy at Sikri he deapatched a force against the Duab 
insurgents. The governments of Oudh and Kanauj were bestow- 
ed on Sultan Mirza, who had little difficulty in restoring the 
imperial authority. In the following year (1528), when Babar 
marched against tho rebel fortress of Chanderi in Bundelkhand, 
he despatched Muhammad Ali Jangjang to Kanauj with orders 
to summon Sultan Mirza, then at Lucknow, to his assistance. 
But tho mission met with little success. The forces of the two 
generals were attacked in Oudh, and compelled to fall back on 
Kanauj. Discouraged by this reverse and the stubborn resist- 
ance of Chanderi, Babar offered the besieged Kaja Shamsabad 
for his capitulation. t Chanderi was not an ancestral possession 
of Haja Medini Rao ; but ho refused to exchange it,' and it was 
soon afterwards taken by tho besiegers. It had no sooner fallen 
than Babar marched into the Duab. Ho found this district 
in complete rebellion. His forces had evacuated Kanauj,* and 
tho Pathana had wrested Shamsabad from his governor, Abul 
Muhammad Nizabaz. He advanced straight on Kanauj, the 
rebels flying before him 5 and, encamping at that city, began 
to throw a bridge across tho Ganges. The fact that Jalal-ud-din 
Khilji had accomplished the same exploit two and a half centur- 
ies earlier was forgotten, and the Afghans on the Oudh bank 
laughed at the attempt. -But protected by a breastwork and 
a gun tho bridge was com]ileted wit’.un a fortnight. - Babar’s 
army crossed the Ganges, and the rebels were routed. Shams- 
abad must have been retaken, for about six months later Babar 
offered it to Bikramajit Sisodia in exchange for Rantambhor. 
Bikramajit, who was a son of the Rana of Mo war, chief of 
Babar’s Rajput opponents, accepted the offer, thereby escaping 
the fate of his father and Medini Rao.t 

Babar died in 1530, leaving his son Humayun to flght 
out the struggle with the ^Afghans. The first rebels who disturb- 
ted the peace of the district were not, however, Afghans, but 
distant kinsmen of Humayun. Muhammad Sultan Mirza, late 

* Erskino, p. 371. ) f £. H. I.. IV., pp. 275-70 ; Krbkioo, pp. 375-70. 
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governor of Kanaiij and Oudh, conspired witli his son Ulugh 
and his cousin Muhammad Zaraan to raise a rebellion on the 
Oudh side of the Ganges. To suppress this revolt Ilumayun 
in 1633-34 marched to Bhojpur, where he encamped^ sending 
his relation Yadgar Nasir across the river into Paramnagar. 
The rebels were defeated and it was ordered that Sultan Mirza 
and Muhammad Zaman should be blinded. But the officer 
entrusted with the order failed to execute it, and the two princes 
soon afterwards escaped. Tneir first act was to attack Bilgram, 
in the Oudh pargana adjoining Kanauj ; their next, to cross 
the Ganges and attack Kanauj itself. The city was held for 
the emperor by the sons of his foster-brother Khusrii Kokaltash : 
but these officers surrendered and Sultan Mirza soon found himself 
kt the head of six thousand men, Musalmans and Hajpiits. The 
emperor’s brother Hindal was sent from Agra to suppress 
this rising, and the insurgents were driven across the Ganges 
into Bilgram, where they were again defeated/ 

Meanwhile the Afghans had found in Sher Khan 8ur a 
formidable leadei'. A desire to check that chief’s alarming 
progress led Humayun south in 1537 ; and before starting he 
entrusted the Kanauj government to his brother-in-law Nur-ud- 
din Muhammad. In the following year his brother Hindal 
revolted at Agra, and was almost im mediately joined by the 
new governor of Kanauj. The rising was, however, nipped 
in the bud by the timely arrival of Humayun’s other brother^ 
Kamran from the Panjab in 1539. The absence from Kanauj of 
its governor and garrison probably facilitated its annexation 
by Sher Khan, or 8her Shah, as ho now styled himself, for it is 
recorded that all the district as fixr as Kanauj and Sambhal fell 
into the possession of the Afghans. The officers of Sher Shah col- 
lected the revenue for both the autumn and spring harvests of these 
part8.”t After the disastrous surprise and defeat of Humayun 
at Chaunsa, Sher Shah’s forces pursued the emperor up country, 
and again overran these provinces as far as Kalpi and Kanauj.^ 
Bu in 1540 Humayun, who had rallied his scattered adherents^ 
at Agra, determined to strike a last blow for his crown. And 
when Sher Shah’s son Qutb Khan marched across the Dnab to 
•B.H.I., VI, pp. 9-17. I tiWd, lY., p. 
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attack Kalpi and Etawah, tho emperor sent a detachment which 
defeated and killed the invader. Having thus cleared the Duah, 
Humayun marched into this district with a huge army of about 
a hundred thousand mon^ and encamped on the bank of the 
Ganges at Bhojpur, intending to attack 8her Shah^ who was 
advancing up tho opposite bank. After an ineffectual attempt 
to build a bridge across the river^ ho marched down stream^ and 
at Kanauj effected a crossing. But during tho next month he 
made no move^ and his army was so weakened by desertions that 
Sher 8hah^ making the attack at his convenience^ won a com- 
plete victory. Humayun fled across the river on an elephant, 
narrowly escaping drowning, and at Bhongaon in tho Mainpuri 
district his small escort was attacked by tho villagers who 
were in the habit of plundering a defeated army.^^ Sher Shah 
now established himself as emperor. He was a strong and 
able iiiler, and in his time the disorder and brigandage which 
had' for centuries flourished unchecked in this district, as in the 
rest of the Duab, were ruthlessly put down. His governor 
Bairak Niazi so established authority over the people of Kan- 
auj, that no man kept in his house a bow, an arrow, a sword, 
or a gun, nay, any iron article whatever, except the implements 
of husbandry and cooking utensils. The fear of him was so 
thoroughly instilled into the turbulent people of these parts 
that according to the measurement they paid their revenue to 
the treasurer.’** 

With an Afghan dynasty on tho throne the Farmulis once 
more obtained a footing in tho district, and in 1553, not long 
after the accession of 8her Shah’s grandson Muhammad Shah 
Sur, the fief of Kanauj was held by Shah Muhammad Farmuli. 
From him it was taken by the now emperor and conferred on 
a favourite named Sarmast, described by a contemporary chro- 
nicler as a very tall and powerful man,” but by the hot-tem- 
pered son of the dispossessed Shah Muhammad as a Sarbani dog- 
sdler .” There ensued between the utterer of the taunt and its 
Object a scuflle which ended in the death of both, and was very 
near including among its victims the emperor himself.f On 
tho same day Taj Khan Eirani, disgusted by tho emperor’s 

•E. H. I., IV. p. 416. t Ihid, p. 241. 
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incapacity j or encouyagod by his weakness, set out to excite a 
revolt in Bengal. Ho was pursued into this district and defeated 
at Chhibramau, but succeeded in making good his retreat to 
Chunar in Mirzapur (1554).* 

In the following year the Afghan dynasty was overthrown, 
and that of the Mughal s restored by the return of Humayuu, 
who was succeeded in 1556 by his great son Akbar. In 1565 
Ali Quli Khan, who held the fief of Jaunpur, revolted and 
began to plunder the country on the east bank of the Ganges. 
Munim Khan, Khan Khanan, was sonttoKanauj to hold the rebels 
in check and soon after Akbar arrived in person. The emperor 
proceeded by forced marches to Lucknow and Jaunpur, but Ali 
Quli Khan escaped to Mirzapur.-j- In the same year Muiz-zul- 
mulk and llaja Todar IMal were sent against Bahadur Shah, 
the brother of Ali Quli Khan, who was in this district. The 
imperial forces met and defeated the rebel vanguard, driving 
it back on the Kali Nadi, where many of the insurgents were 
drowned. They then dispersed in search of plunder and were 
surprised by the main body of the rebels under Bahadur Shah, 
who drove them to take refuge in Kanauj. Ali Quli Khan and 
Bahadur Khan wore soon afterwards pardoned, but mistaking 
clemency for weakness they in 1567 raised a fresh revolt and 
besieged the emperor’s foster-brother Yusuf Khan in Shergarh, 
which is described as several ko8 distant from Kanauj. Akbar 
at once marched to relieve the fort, but on his approach Ali 
Quli Khan raised the siege and fled. Encamping at Bhojpur 
Akbar despatched a large force of cavalry under Todar Mai -to 
operate in Oudh, while he himself pursued the rebels down 
country. Two months later he caught them at Mankarwal in 
the Allahabad district and defeated them. Ali Quli Khan was 
killed in the action and Bahadur Khan executed after it. 

In Akbar’s groat reorganization of his empire, Kanauj 
became the head quarters of a division of ' ihe Agra province 
and included 80 parganas or mahals. Of these ten are still re- 
presented in the Farrukhabad district. Kampil, Kanauj, 8au- 
rikh, Sakrawa and Sakatpur corresponded to the modern par- 
gaoas of the same names. Shamsabad included Shamsabad 
* E. H, ^ 
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Wcsi and East^ Miihammadabad^ and ];^orhaps Paramnagar; 

Bhojpur contained both Pahara and Bhojpiir ; and Talgram 
was made up of the modern Talgl'ain and Tirwa-Thatia. 
•Cliliibramau as now constituted represents both Chhibramau 
ani Sikandarpur Adhu of Akbiir’s time. Pargaua Kha- 
khatmau belonged, not to Kanauj, l)ut to the Khairabad govern- 
ment of the Oudh province. To which government Paramnagar 
should I e assigned is doubtful, different authorities suggesting 
Shamsabad, Khairabad and Ihidnun. Few of the names of 
Akbar’s governors or feoffees have been preserved. One was 
Husain Khan, who ditd in 1575 and was nicknamed Tukriya, 
or the .Patchor, from his practice of compelling all II Indus within 
his jurisdiction to wear a distinctive patch {tukra) on the 
shoulder, lie held the fief of ShamFahad, and has been termed 
the Bayard and Quixote of AkbaFs reign. Jn 1502 Kanauj 
was given to Muzaffar Husain Mirza, son and grandson of the 
rebels Ibrahim and Sultan Mirza; but lie proved to lie a 
drunkard and was soon deprived of his government and im- 
prisoned. 

In 1610, Jahangir (1605—27) granted the government of Akbar’i 
Kanauj to Mirza Abdur-rahini, the son of the great Bairam, sors. 
with orders to ‘‘ crush the rebels by wh.om wos apparently 
meant a horde of bandits which infested the neighbourhood of 
Sakit in the Etah district. But he was not long afterwards sent 
down to the Dcccan, and it was xnobahly at this time that Jahan- 
gir' conferred Kanauj on his chief ecclesiastical dignitary (f^adr-i- 
jahan), Miran of Pihani in Hardoi. This venerable governor 
died in 1620, at the ago, it is said, of six score years. 

The reigns of Shah j aha n and Aurangzeb (1658—1707) were, so Mubam- 
far as this district was concerned, quite uneventful, but in 1665 there 
w'as born at Mau-Rashidabad n Pathan named Muhammad Khan Baogurh. 
who was destined to play a very im^iortant part in the affairs of 
the empire and to found what almost became an indexicndent local 
dynasty.'*' . At the age of about twenty Muhammad Khan joined 
the bauds of Pathan freebooters who resorted yearly to Bundel- 
khaud and hired themselves out to the rajas of that proviocoi 

* The following account of ihc Bangaah Kawabi of Farrukbabad ia talmi 
fimn Sir. Irvina'a articles in Vol* XLYII, J.4.8.B. 
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and his courage and ability very soon brought him to the front 
as a distinguished leader of banditti. But it was not until A712, 
when he was 48 years old, tliat the opportunity came to djsplay 
his talents on a wider stage. In that year Farrukhsiyar, on his 
^vfty to contest the empire with his cousin Jahandar Shah, sent an 
invitation to him from Khajuha in the Fatehpur district. Muhsm- 
mad Khan joined him Avith 12,000 men, and at the conclusive 
battle of Samogcar in Agra, fought on the 1st January 1718, Avhcii 
Jahandar Shah was routed, iMuhanimad Khan greatly distinguished 
himself in tlic vanguard commanded by Saiy id A lidullah Khar. 
Qutb-ul-mulk. For his s(‘rvices ho was rewarded Avith the title 
of Nawal) and grants of land in Ihindelkhand and this district. 
After successfully commanding expeditions against the raja 
of Anupsliahr and Raja Alcda, and joining in the campaign 
against (Jirdliar Baliadur at Allahabad, he obtained leave to 
return to his home. Here he occupied himself Avith founding the 
toAvns of Kaimganj and Muhammadabad. The first, named after 
the NaAvab’s eldest son, is not far from IMau-Rashidabad ; its site 
lying Avithin the lands of (vhalauli, Mau-Bashidabad, Kuborpur 
and Subhaiipur. Muhammadabad, about fourteen miles from 
Farrukhabad, imdudes portions of live villages : Kilmapur, 
Kabirpur, llohila, Muhammadpur and Takipur. On a high 
mound called Kal-ka-khera, the Nawab built a fort, of aa hich f)nly 
the ruins remain, Avhilo the highest point has been used as a 
station of the Trigonometrical Survey. It is said that Farrukh- 
siyar Avas annoyed at Muhammad Khan’s jiresumptionin naming 
a toAvn after himself. T(> appease his aa rath, the Nawab announc- 
ed his intention of founding another and naming it afto the 
emperor, .\bout this time his father-in-law, Kasim Khan Ban- 
gash, Avhile on his Avay to Man, Avas sot upon and killed by 
a party of Bamtela marauders at the village of Jamalpur, now 
called Kasim Bagh, three miles east of the city of Farrukhabad. 
Using this event as a pretext, ]\ruhammad Khan asked for and 
obtained a grant of lifty-two Bamtela villages as the site of a new 
city. The foundations Avero laid in 1714. So far as is knoAvn, 
Muhammad Khan took little or no part in that struggle between 
the Barha Saiyids and the Turaui faction which resulted in 
the deposition and death of Farnikhsiyar and the elevation of 
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Muhammad Shah to the throne. But in 1720, when the emperor 
and Saiyid Husain All sot out for the Deccan, the Nawah scorns 
to have made some pretence of joining. He held aloof, however, 
till after the assassination of Husain Ali on the oOth Septemher 
1720, when, in spite of Saiyid Abdullali Khan’s overtures, he 
declared for ISIiihanimad Shrdi. At the hatthi of ilasanpur, in 
tho Agra district, on the 4th and 5th Noveinhor 1720, Muham- 
imwl Khan took part in the defeat of Saiyid Abdullah, who was 
made ])riKonor. lie was rewarded with an incnvasi* of rank, tho 
title (ihazanfar-i-jang (Lion of Fight), sevi n hikhs of rupees in 
cash, and a grant of parganas Bhojpur and Shamsabad in addition 
to his former fiefs. In 1722 and l72.‘> he took part in the cam- 
paigns against Churanian d at and in Ajmero, and in duly of tho 
latter year was ordered to Bnndolkhand, where Chhatarsal 
Biindela liad for several years l)i?en in open revolt, lie was, 
howevc.'r, recalled to oppose* a Maratha attack on ( Iwalior, and 
held that fortress for seven inonths. On his way hack to 
Farriikhabad in 172(», ho assisted the agent of Khan Dauran 
Khan, wlio then held 'ialgram and Bhongaon, to reduce to submis- 
sion tli(i Chaiihan Raja of Mainpuri. The tradition is that the 
raja, having failed to make his obeisance, fell dead by thcNawab’s 
own arrow. In 1720 Muhammad Khan liad been appointed 
governor of tho Allahabad subali, to wliich was subordinate that 
of Bundelkhand. Ho also held large fiefs in Biindelkhand, which 
had for some time been maintained with difliciilty against the 
Bundolas. In 1727 express orders wi*ro issued from Delhi for an 
advance into Bundelkhand, and to meet the expenditure necessary 
a grant was made of the chakla of Kora in Fatehpiir. Two and 
a half years of fighting followed, at the end of which Muhammad 
Khali, mainly owing to lack of support from Delhi, was compelled 
to evacuate Bundelkhand and bind liimself never to invaile it 
again. On his return to Delhi at the end of 1729 he was deprived 
of his government of Allahabad, which was conferred on Saiyid 
Sarbuland Khan, Mubariz-ul-mulk, but he succeeded in gaining 
appointment to tho governorship of Malwa in September 1730. 
During the next two years ho was engaged in constant warfare 
with the Marathas and in the attempt to introduce order into his 
new province. His forces were, however, insufficient, and his 
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resources exhausted. Ti.e country yielded no revenue and no 
help came from l^ellii. The holders of revenue-froe , grants, 
mostly great noldos of the court, st'cretly thwarted liis efforts to 
remedy the prevailing disorder, and the l ajas and lesser men kept 
wholly aloof. W'lum, therefore, at the end of iVdJ, ho was called 
upon to meet at Sirouj a Maratha army of 200,000 horse, he was 
<*om))elled to sulimit and make terms. Apparently his enemies 
710W found their oj)pMrtunity, and he was roeallod to Agra, where 
ho arrivi'd oj» the ()th Decejnber l7o2. During the next four, 
years Mu) ammad Khan serwd in several campaigns against tho 
iMaradias, and in flune ITbd he toek part in tho attack op 
Ilhagwanl- ilai. i\.s a reward for tln^se services he was restored 
to thegoverjiorship oi' Allahabad, but again removed after a few 
months. On the invasion of India by Nadir Shall in 1730, 
Muhammad Klmn attended at Delhi, but playc'd no important 
part in tho events which then occurred. In the same year he 
loft court in disgust because the government of Allahabad had 
been conferred on another, lie was followed by some imperial 
otlku rs who had orders to eject him from his possessions. They 
were mot and defea ted at Kao-ka-Sikandra in Aligarh by Muham- 
mad Khan’s third son .\kl.ar Khan. ^luliauiniud Khan died in 
17*13 at the advanced age of eighty yiars, and at his death his 
dominions >Mn’u jiopnlarly stated to embraco the whole Duab 
from Koil hi the north to Kora in tho south apparently including 
the whole of the Darrnkhaliad district, tho western half of Cawn- 
povo, the whole of Ktah with the exeeption of tw’O small pargauas 
in the nortii-wcstern corner, two pnrganas of Budauu, one of 
Shahjahanpur, and parts of Aligarh and J^tawah. But his 
possessions varied \ery much from time to time. Kanauj, for 
instance, wliicli in 1720 belonged to his son Qaim Khan, was 
afterwards bestowed on several Hindus in succession, but recover- 
ed in l7o() on his raising tho objection that it was too near his 
homo to be loft in tlii> hands of an infidel. 

Qaim Khan, the eldest soti of Muhammad Khaii, succeeded 
his father without any opposition. In 1748 Safdar Jang, the 
siibahdar of Oudh, was appointed wazir by the new emperor Ahmad 
Shah. Safdar Jang had long intrigued against the Bangash 
family, and bad alrea iy oucc failed in vea attempt to crush the 
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Rohillas. IIo now piomiscd Qaini Khan that, if ho ojociod tho 
Kohill^s, he should ho appointed governor of Kohilkhand, An 
imperial warrant to til at cflf eel, arrived in Septemher 17 IS; and 
at tho same timo the wazir secretly encouragiMl tho IJohillas Uw 
resistance. His older and nifne ex]ieriein‘od servants strove to 
|)revent tlie Nawah from acce]»ting this insi»lioiis oiler. Unt the 
views o£ his favourite, the paynmslei Mahmud Khan Afridi, 
prevailed, and the oiler acrepie<I. Iu>hillvhand was at the 

,time ruled liy Ilali/ Kahmut Khan, who with other chiet’s was 
supposed to hold tho country in Irnsl. for the sons of llie late 
Kawah Ali Miiliainmad. Some preliminary elT'orts to hring tho 
itoliillas to terms having failed, «»n the 12th Noveiu her 17 IS 
Qaim Khan sol out with a large force from Karnilvhahad, and, 
crossing the (lang(\sat Kadirganj in^the Ktah distrnd , advanced 
toivards Jiudaiiii. On the 21s! KovemlMT he arrived opposite 
the entrenched camp of tlie Kohillas, hetween the vilhigt^s of 
Dauiiri and Hasnlpur, al»out four miles soiiili-easl, of Ihnlfiun 
city. Tho hattlo hegan the next morning and after an initial 
success Qaim Khan was caught in a ravine on oithor side of 
which troops had hoon concealed in tho tall millets, (^aim Khan 
was killed along with most of the Jlangadi leadoi's, and the 
defeated army retreated in disorder to I'^arrukhahad. The rt'sult 
of this, victory was to give tho K*oliillas possession of nil lliu 
Bangash parganas on tin; left hank of the rianges exc(;pi, those 
which now constitute the Aligarh tahsil. These veie saved hy 
the bravery of an unnamed cltrlUy whose (jhstinatc resistance 
compelled the Rohillas to retreat. 

Qaim Khan’s hrotl er Islam Khan was now made Nawah 
at the instigation of hi.s mother, the Jlihi Sahiha, hut his tenure 
of the position was brief. The Bil)i Sahil a made an attempt to 
engage a Maratha army, but was unsuccessful, and in December 
1740 tho emperor Ahmad »Shah, attended by the wa/.ir Safdar 
Jang, marched from Delhi to Koil on his w ay to resume the Baiigasli 
territory. Tiunce 8afdar Jang, with his more immediate 
dependents and an army of forty thousand Iranis, proceeded 
eastwards to Thana Daryaoganj in the Etah district, forty-live 
miles north-west of Farrukhabad. Orders were issued to raja 
Nawal Rai, the deputy govei nor of Oudb, to march on Farrukb* 
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abad from Lucknow. Crossing the Ganges and Kali rivers, ho 
advanced on Khudaganj, whore 29,000 Afghans wore posted 
with guus. They were, however, induced to retire to Farrukh- 
abad, and Navval Rai occupied Khudaganj. Negotiations were 
opened by the Bibi Sahiba, and after a long discussion it was 
agreed that on payment of sixty lakhs of rupees the former 
territories of his family should be confirme 1 by grant to Imam 
Khan. This sum was paid, partly in cash and partly in goods, 
but the wazir, declaring that the payment was short by fifteen' 
lakhs, caused the Bibi Hahiba to be detained in his camp whib 
ho himself marched on to Rarriikhabad, which was occupied 
by Nawal Rai. Safdar Jang then returned to Delhi, taking 
with him five of the principal chelas. The newly annexed 
territories wore added to the jurisdiction of Nawal Rai, who 
made Kanauj his head quarters. Here the Bibi Sahiba was 
kept under surveillauco, while five of Muhammad Khan^s sons 
wore sent to Allahabad as hostages. 

The now administration was very unpopular owing to the 
rapacity of the sul)ordinato revenue agents, and when the Bibi 
Sahiba succeeded not long afterwards in makincr her escape she 
Jiad little difficulty in stimulating the Pathans to revolt. 
Ahmad Khan, the .second sou of the Nawab Muhammad, was 
chosen as the leader, and a considerable sum of money \vas raised, 
Nawal Rtii^s posts at Shamshabad and in the neighbourhood 
Mail were soon overpowered, and in July 1750 the Pathan army^ 
began its march eastward. Starting from Chaloli, and passing 
through Farrukhabad, it encamped at Rajipur near Khudaganj. 
Nawal l^ai, who had started from Kanauj as soon as he heard of 
the rising, was just able to cross the Kali and encamp at Khudagimj 
before the arrival of iho Pathans. As ho had received orders 
from bafdar Jang to avoid an engagement till the arrival 
of reinforcements, ho surrounded his camp with an entrench- 
ment and remained on the dofensivo. 

On the 21st and 22nd July 1750 the wazir detached a force 
of twenty thousand meu under Nasir-ud-din Haidar to reinforce 
Nawal Rai. When this army reached Sakit, Raja Jaswant Singh 
of Maiupuri sent immediate information to Ahmad Khan, 
warning him that if he did not strike a blow at once, he would 
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be lost. Three hours after sunset on the let August theNawab 
set out at the head of twelve thousand foot and twelve hundred 
horse to surprise the enemy’s camp. To effect this purpose it 
was necessary to make a long detour to the south. Hero, near 
the river, they found the line of defence held hy liarha Saiyids, 
who had no guns. The first attack was n pulsed. Jhit by 
threatening to kill himself Alimad Khan succeeded in rallying 
the fugitives, and led tliein to a second and more successful 
^ attempt. They then made their way to the camp, which was 
, thrown into the utmost confusion. The night was dark and 
rainy ; and the artillery, firing at random, was unable to do any 
execution. The fighting continued in darkness and confusion 
till sunrise, when Nawal Rai, who had been with difficulty per- 
suaded to leave his devotions and mount his elephant, was shot 
dead. A panic fell upon his followers, and many of thorn were 
drowned in the river. TIic Pathana now occupied Kanauj and 
Farrukhabad. 

Meanwhile, Safdar Jang had collected a large army, and Defeat of 
with it had reached Marelira in the Ktah district when he heard 
of the defeat and death of Nawal Rai. He at once sent orders to 
Allahabad for the execution of the five captive sons of Muham- 
mad Khan, and the five chelas wore put to dmth in the presence 
of his own son Shu ja-ud-d aula. Ahmad Khan lost no time in 
advaticing to meet the invader, and the two armies encountered 
afe Bam Chatauni, seven miles east of Sahawar and five miles 
Wst of Patiali. Karly in the morning of the 1 3th September 
170 the battle began by the advance of 1 smail Khun and 
Suraj Mai Jat at the head of fifty thousand men against the 
wing, of the Farrukhabad force which was commanded by Rus- 
tam Khah Af ridi. The attack succeeded, Rustam Khan was 
BlaiUi aod his troops were pursued for several miles in the 
direction of Aliganj. On receipt of the tidings of Rustam 
Khan’s death the Nawab turned to his followers and told them 
that Rustam Khan had defeated the army opposed to him, and 
that unless they exerted themselves, all the honours of the day 
would be another’s. He then led forward his men to the attack. 

The enemy gave way before the Pathans’ onset in spite of the 
efforts of Nurol Hasan of Bilgram and Muhammad Ali Khan 
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to make them stand their^round. At the same time the wazir’s 
array was atta dvod from the roar by a small bo;ly of Patlians 
which had just arrived from ShahjahaMpur. The wazir him- 
self was wounded by a bullet in the nock, and his mahaut was 
killed. Disheai’tenod by tlie loss of their commander, the im- 
perial forces Ijioke and li.xl. Tn the* pursuit Nawab Tshaq 
Khati gave liimsidf out for Safdar Jang and was slain. Mean- 
while the wazir had boon cainded off in safety to ^^arehra, where 
his wound was dress id. Siiraj Mai Jat and Ismail Bog, on 
their return from iiiirsuing Rustam Klian’s defeated corps, found 
the fortunes of tlio day ehangiid, and were glad to lie allowed to 
withdraw unmolested. 

Ahmad Tvhan now took possession of all the country from 
Koil in Aligarh to Akbarpur-Shahpur in (^awnporo, and mado 
arrangements’ for the bcumpation of the whole of Oudh. His 
advaiKH* on Dilhi was stop])ed by a conciliatory letter from 
the einporor, and ho roturiieil to Farrukhabad, whilo his son 
Mahmud procecjdtid to Lucknow, and a force undor his half- 
brother Shadi Ivluiu advanced down the Duab in the direction 
of Allahabad. Mansur Ali, another brother, was appointed 
govcimor of Pliaphund, which then included pargaiias Saurikh, 
jSakatpur and 8ilkra^va ; while a akrlfi named Zul-fikar TChan 
was despatclied in tli<* same capacity to Shamsabad and Chhib- 
ramaii, Shadi Khan, however, was defeated at Kora by Ali 
Quli Khan, the deputy in the Allahabiid »uhak, and Ahmad 
Khan was obliged to inareh south to his* assistance. The city 
of Allahahad was at once captured, but the fort held out, and 
the nawab was com pi* I led to lay regular siege to it. Desultory 
fighting now went on lielwoen the two parties for some months, 
and ill the meanwhile the wazir had time to effect a reconci- 
liation with tlie emperor and to raise a new army. Mosaongers 
were sent to Kolah in Rajpiitana to lure the Marathas undor 
Jai Apa Siudliia and Miilhar Rao (Liekwar. The services of 
Suraj Mai Jat, raja of Bliaratpur, wore also engaged, and an 
advance was mode down the Duab. Tn March 1751, Shadil 
Khali, the governor of Farrukhabad, was expelled from the 
neighbourhood of -Koil and driven hack on Farrukhabad, When 
the news of the waziFs advance reached Ahmad Khan at 
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Allahabad; he decided, on the advice of* a majority of hia council 
of war, to return to I’^arrukhabad. The move was, however, a 
fatal one. Discouraged by a ivtroat In's niercmiary forces 
melted away until wli<.n he ivaclud Farrukhahad he had too 
few men to attempt to hold the city. Kntrencliments were 
thrown up round a small fort on the site ol’ the modern Fatoh- 
garh and preparations mad«‘ to stand a siege. 

The AFarathas maveluMl down the Dual), plundering as the}^ 
went, till they reacht d h'arrukhabad. They then seh^eted Kasim 
Jlagli, about half a mih.‘ fi'om the fort, as their headquarters ; 
while the wazir proceeded to Singhirampur. IForo ho attempted 
to build a bridge of boats across t!ie Ganges, but was |)rov(mted 
by Lala Hhyam Singh, who was encamped on the other bank. 
For over a month the sit'ge continued without eitlier side gaining 
any advantage, when Sadiillah Khan arrived from llolnikhaud 
with a reinforcement of twelve tliousand men for the nawab. 
JJisregarding Ahmad Klnin^s n^fpiest that, lie would Jiol. engage 
ill any operations on his own account until a jnii(*tion had been 
oiFeeted with the garrison of hkitehgarh, Sadulbili ICban decided 
to attaede the Maratlias. d'ho lirst onset was suc'cessful, but in 
the eagerness of jmr.suit the Robillas wore drawn far from the 
river bank, and IJahadiir Khan of h^arrukhal>ad was surrounded 
and killed. Hearing of iiis death, Sadullah Khan determined 
to retreat. After nightfall his camp was tired by the AFarathas, 
and the sight of the tlain<‘s struck terror into Ahmad Khaids 
garrison, d'ho panic spread, and th-r Nawal», lindiug . his eH'orls 
to restore the eonrage of his men niiavailliig, left the fort with 
his kinsmen and chiefs, and, crossing the Ganges at Knmh raid, 
took refuge with the Kohillas of A on la. 

After an uiisuc<* 'ssful attempt in the autumn of 1751 to 
invade Farriikliabad, he was driven to retreat In Knmaun, whore* 
he held out against the AFarathas for .several moiitlis. Fn the 
meantime nows was brought from Delhi that Ahnnvl Shah 
Durrani was on his way to invade Hindustan for the sei-ond 
time. The emperor counselled Safdar Jang to make peace. 
The Marathas were a! .so anxious to conclude the campaign, and 
Apa Sindhia appears to have been secretly favourable to the 
Pathans. In March or April 1762 terms w’cre at last arranged. 
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Tho due by Safdar Jan^ to the Marathas for the expenses 
of the oampai^'ii wa^ transfeu-red to Ahmad Khan, who alienated 
to them halt Ids territories till the del)t should ho extinguished. 
Of the forty-four pargauas whicdi the Nawah once possessed, 
ho was assumed still to hold thirty-three. Which these were 
cannot now he accura<^<‘ly ascertained, hut a list of tliose made 
over to Miilliar Itao (laekwar has heeu preserved in a deed 
engraved on copper, and iiiehides parganas Amritpur, Sanrikh, 
Sakatpiir, Talgiam and Kanauj in this distriet. The manage- 
ment oT the MaraUia parganas seems, howovia*, to have been 
left in the bauds of Ahmad Klian, who, after paying the 
expenses of thoir administration, handed ov'or the balance to 
two Maratha agents ‘stationed at Kanauj and Aliganj. This 
arrangement held good till the crushing defeat of the Marathas 
at Tauipat ill ITtU made them withdraw from northern India 
for a time. 

Ahmad Klian, who had boon made Amir-ul-umra and 
imperial paymaster, did good servi(*o at Panipat, and after the 
battle seized tli<5 opportunity of recovering nearly all his lost 
territories. This, however, uc^casioru’d a quarrel with Shiija-ud- 
daula, tlie Xawab Wazir of Oudh, who, having cleared the 
lower Dual) of llio Marathas, wished to ap])ropriatc all the 
parganas lately in their possession. Accompanied by the 
emperor Shah Alam, SImja-ud-daula advanced, towards the end 
of 17G2, as far as Kaiianj, with the intention of conquering 
Farrukhabad. His ostensible reason ^vas that .Vhnuwl Khan 
had assumed various privileges of royalty. Ahmad Khan, 
however, made such vigorous preparations, and was so well 
supported by Hafiz Rahmat and the Rohillas, that the project 
was abandoned. Many of the wazir’s troops openly refused 
to fight against tlio Pathans, and six thousand of them deserted. 

After his defeat by the English at Baksar on the 23rd 
October 1701, Shuja-ud-daula, having failed to obtain the services 
of tho Rohillas, was reduced to appealing to his hereditary 
enemy Ahmad Khan at Farrukhabad. The Nawab, however, 
refused to take tlie field, and strongly advised Shuja-ud-daula 
to make peace with the English. Disregardirig this advice, the 
Wazir again set out eastwards supported by Imad-ul-mulk and 
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somo Marat has. On tho 3 j (1 ATay 17(15 lie was dcfoafcd by 
General Cariiao at Jajina'i, anl, clesoi-fcod b}" his ^Faiaflia allies, 
he liad no course open to him but to throw himself on his 
enemy’s goncrosity. A treaty was eoneludod by which he 
recovered liis territories, with the exception of Kora and Allah- 
abad, which wer(' assigned to the emperor Shah Alam as his 
demesne. 

Ill 1709 the Alarathas again made their appearance under 
Malidaji Sindhia, ITolkar and others. After levying tribute 
from the Rajput jirinces and defeating the Jats at Bhaiatpur, 
they entered into an agreement with Najib Khan to attack 
Farrukhabad. ITafiz Ralimaf , whose fief of Ktawah was equally 
threatened, joined Ahmad Khan, and encamped between Fateh- 
garh and Farrukliabad. In October 1770, Najib Khan fell ill 
and died, and the Marathas continued the '^campaign alone. In 
several actions they defeated the Fat bans, who did not behave 
with their usual spirit, and in May 1771 llaliz Rahmat relin- 
quished his parganas and rotiirned honn;. Ahmad Khan, left 
alone to bear the whole brunt of th(^ attack, was quickly forced 
to return to the Marathas the sixteen and a half parganas which 
they had held until 17G1. 

In July 1771, Ahmad Khan died, and was succeeded by 
liis son Muzaffar Jang, a boy of 13 or M years of ag(‘. The 
real power was in the hands of the paymaster, I’akhr-ud-daula, 
, who proved a loyal servant. Tin* emperor was at the moment 
at Kanauj, and was urged by his favourite llisam-ud-din to 
resume the Farrukhabad territory. Sending an urgent message 
for assistance to Malidaji Sindhia, who was then in the Upper 
Dual), the emperor marched at once through Kliudaganj to 
Farrukhabad, and encamped just outside the city. I’akhr-ud- 
daula at once set about oollocting a large force of Fathans, 
and made every prepaiation for resistance. At the same time 
he wrote respectfully to the emperor, proposing a Bottloinent, 
jl^nd made overtures to Xajaf Khan, who was in the imperial 
camp. These overtures were accepted, ami it was arranged 
that Muzaffar Jang should succeed to his father’s title and 
territories on condition of his paying six lakhs of rupees to the 
emperor and one lakh to Xajaf Khau. No sooner had Shah 
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Alam left the district than a rising broke out headed by Mnrtaza 
Khan, one of the surviving sons of Muhammad Khan, and 
Abdul-majid Khan, who induced the widow of Qaim Khan to 
join them. She began to enlist Afridis, and to fortify herself 
at her residence in Amethi, just outside the city. Fakhr>ud- 
daula led his troops against the place and o* |rried it by storm. 
Murtaza Khan was wounded and taken prisoner, and died in pri- 
son. Not long after this, Fakhr-iid-daula was assassinated by a 
partisan of Murtaza Khan, and his place was taken by Kahmat 
Khan. In 1773 Muznffar Khan joined Shuja-ud-daula in expel- 
ling the Marathas from the southern parganas of this district, and 
this tract, which included all Farrukhabad south of the Kali Nadi 
except Chhibramau and Sakrawa, henceforward became subor- 
dinate to Oudh. It was not long before the famous eunuch Almas . 
Ali Khan was appointed governor of the conquered territory. 
The distinctive feature of his administration was the way in 
which he encouraged or allowed his subordinates to usurp the 
lands of the old Rajput proprietors. To this policy the rajas of^ 
Tirwa and Thatia, and the Chaudhari of Bishangarh, owed thcir% 
possessions and their titles. North of the Kali Nadi, in the 
jurisdiction of the Bangash Nawab, there were no taluqas. The 
difference in government produced, indeed, a marked diffese/ioe 
in agricultural couditions, and there can be no doubt that the 
dwellers on the left bank of the Kali were less misruled tha 
those on the right. Muzaffar Jang was present at the battle oj 
Katra in 1774, between the English and the Rohillas, where 
Hafiz Rahmat lost his life, and it was he who identified the head 
of the Rohilla chieftain. On his return to Farrukhabad, Muzaffar 
Jang brought with him some of the disciplined Lucknow troops, 
and with their aid severely punished the mutinous Bangash 
soldiery settled in the Bangashpura quarter of his capital, 
jhi From this period dates the connection of the English with 

district, and the establishment of the. bazar and canton- 
garh. ment of Fatehgarh. By the treaty of Fyzabad, signed by the' 
Oudh Nawab Asif-ud-daula early in 1776, it was agreed thubt ^ 
regular brigade of the Company’s troops should be stationed jf^T 
the Oudh territories. Asif-ud-daula then applied for a secoi 
force, officered by Englishmen, to consist of six b^ttalione csf 
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sepoys^ at 4 drps of artillery, and a proportion of cavalry. The 
brigade thus formed was in 1777 incorporated with the army of 
the Company and stationed at Fatehgarh. It went by the name 
of the temporary brigade ; and the annual cost to Oudh was 
twenty-three lakhs of rupees. In 1779 the Nawab of Oudh 
asked to be relieved of the cost of this brigade, but the request 
was refused. By the engagement of the 19th September 1781 
the temporary brigade was to bo rocalled within the Company’s 
territory. Warren Hastings, the Governor General, did not fulfil 
this engagement, but renewed the promise when he visited Luck- 
now in 1784. He left orders to that effect with the Resident, but 
h inching Calcutta found that his action was overruled. Another 
'appeal was made to Lord Cornwallis, but without success. The 
tribute of four lakhs duo from Farrukhabad to Oudh had been 
assigned for part payment of the expenses of the contingent at 
Fatehgarh, and this soon fell into arrears. In May 1780 an Eng- 
lish Resident was appointed, but was withdrawn in 1785, when 
Lord Cornwallis had succeeded to the post of Governor General* 

Farrukhabad affairs formed the fifth article of accusation 
in the impeachment of Warren Hastings. The appointment of 
a Resident, after it iiad been promised that he should be with- 
drawn, appears to have given foundation to the charge. The 
Nawab is described as a weak and inexperienced young man. 

With respect to the territory, it is stated that Almas Ali Khan, 
the Oudh amil, had taken Marchra at an inadequate rent. Kha- 
khatmau and 8 auj were constantly plundered. The collection 
of ferry dues clo^e to Fatehgarh had been seized by the Nawab 
Wazir’s officers; while the landholders of four parganas had 
fortified themselves in their castles. Farrukhabad was deserted. 

There had been no stable government there for many years. 

The Nawab Wazir and his ministers, the residents of Lucknow 
anf Farrukhabad, the camp authorities at Fatehgarh, Nawab 
Muzaffar Jang, and twenty diwans, had all interfered in turn. 

Muasaffar Jang died on the 22nd October 1796, after a short 0 Mt|| oi 
^^fllness. Poison was suspected, and Mr. Lumsden, the Resident 
at Lucknow, came with Asaf-nd-daula to Farrukhabad to 
enquire into the matter and settle the succession. The crime 
was brongl^t home to the Nawab’s eldest son, Rustam Ali Khan, 
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who was deported to Lucknow, where he died after 1824. There 
were two claimants to the succession. The chelas Parmal Khan 
and Muhamdi Khan put forward the late Nawab’s second son, 
Imdad Husain, Nasir-i-jang, then thirteen or fourteen years 
of age. On the other hand, Umrao Begam, the first wife of 
Muzaffar Jang, supported by* her brother Amin-ud*daula, pro- 
duced her grand-nephew and adopted son, Dilawar Jang, grand- 
son of Amin-ud-daula. The dispute was at length ended by a 
compromise, in virtue of which Nasir .Jang succeeded, under 
the tutelage of Amin-ud-daula. It was stipulated that the new • 
Nawab should receive an allowance of Ks. 50,000 a year, but in 
every other respect Amin-ud-daula had uncontrolled authority. 

By the treaty of the 10th November 1801, the Nawab Wazir 
had ceded to the Company not only his territories in Oudh, but 
also his parganas.in this district and the four and a half lakhs 
paid as tribute by Farrukhabad to Oudh, and in 1802 the Hon. 
Henry Wellesley was at Bareilly engaged in settling the newly 
ceded lands. An attempt of Amin-ud-daula to reduce Nasir 
Jaug’s allowance determined the latter to see whether he could 
nob make a more secure bargain with the English . Proceeding 
to Bareilly, he opened negotiations, and on the 4th June 1802 
there was signed at Bareilly a treaty by which the Nawab ceded 
his country in return for a yearly allowance of Es. 1,08,000 to 
himself and his dependents.* All rent-free grants, pensions 
and jagira, which could bo shown to have been established ^ 
previously to the death of Muzaffar Jang, were to be continued. / 

Less than a year after the cession, while Henry Wellesley 
was engaged in organizing the newly-acquired district, his brother 
Arthur was preparing to crush a Maratha league in the Deccan. 
On the outbreak of the war, the conduct of a campaign in 
Northern India was entrusted to General Lake. With the first 
Maratha war this district liad little to do. General Lake merely 
encamping at Kanauj in August 1803, on his way to the capture 
of Aligarh, which was then held for Sindhia by the French adven* 
turer Perron. But the belief that the British were now fulljr 
occupied led the Eaja of Thatia to revolt. His castle was besieg- 
ed and stormed, and his domains confiscated, while he himself 
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iBed southwards across the Jamna. At the same time theMewatis, 
taking advantage of the general disturbance, made a brief incur- 
sion into the west of the district, plundering all landholders who 
refused to satisfy their demands. Before war was over, the dearth 
already described * had begun ; and famine had no sooner ceased 
than the Duab was troubled with a fresh Maratha campaign. In 
October 1804 Holkar laid siege to Delhi. But on the arrival 
of Lord Lake he precipitately crossed the Jamna, determining to 
ravage the Duab with fire and sword. He had obtained two days’ 
start before Lake set out in pursuit, and the Marathas were 
famous for their forced marches. But so hot was the pursuit that 
when, on th*e evening of the 16th November, the British force rode 
into Aliganj, th(.‘y found the town still burning, and learnt that 
the enemy were at Farrukhabad, only thirty-six miles away. 
Lake’s horses had been ridden twenty-two miles that day, but ho 
nevertheless determined to surprise the Marathas by a night 
attack. At nine in the evening ho pushed forward without tents 
or baggage of any kind, and at daybreak on the 17th the head of 
his column reached the outskirts of tlie Maratha camp. The sur- 
prise was complete and crushing. Holkar had crossed the Jamna 
first with sixty thousand horse. After he had crossed the Kali 
Nadi in his flight ho could not collect ten thousand. Three 
thousand had fallen in the surprised camp. The rest deserted, 
dispersed, and never joined him again. Lake followed up his 
success by pursuing Holkar for over ten miles. When ho gave 
up the chase he had marched over seventy miles in twenty-four 
hours, and three hundred and fifty miles during the preceding 
fortnight. Only two of his Europeans had been killed ; but the 
pace of the march had told severely on his horses, of which 
seventy-five died or became useless. On the arrival of the infan- 
try under Colonel Don, who had followed Lake with almost 
incredible speed, horse and foot pressed on into Farrukhabad city. 
Their arrival was timely and welcome, for the unruly Pathans of 
the town and district were besieging the fort of Facehgarh, where 
the British residents and their small detachment of native troops 
had taken refuge. The chief officer of the city police had fled 
across the Ganges. Two nobles of the Nawab’s family bad joined 
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the Marathas^ and the Nawab himself had obeyed an order to 
visit Holkar^ patting off with excuses the request of the judge- 
magistrate for a gun. The cavalry stables^ the old ice-house and 
the bungalows of the English officers in cantonments had been 
fired, and the district was in the first stage of rebellion. Short 
work was now made of the insurgents investing the fort, and 
Lake set out once more in pursuit of Holkar. The district 
was not again invaded, but in the later annals of the war 
Fatehgarh is mentioned as an active arsenal ; while the activity 
of the Farrukhabad mint is indicated by the fact that the 
Baja of Bhartpur was mulcted in two million rupees of its 
coinage. 

In 1813 Nasir Jang drank himself to death, and was suc- 
ceeded by his ten-year-old son Khadim Husain, who boro the 
title Shaukat-i-jang. Ten years later, in 1823, the latter died of 
small-pox at Delhi, leaving an infant son, Tajammul Husain, who 
died without issue in 1846, and was succeeded by his first cousin, 
Tafazzul Husain of infamous memory. 

The district had enjoyed unbroken peace for half a century, 
when in 1867 the Mutiny broke out. From the early part of that 
year there had been great excitement in the Farrukhabad district, 
a legend that the government was issuing leather rupees coated 
with silver in order at once to depreciate the currency and destroy 
caste, obtaining considerable credence locally. In March, Major 
Weller of the Engineers received a visit at Fatehgarh from a 
native banker, who informed him that he had some of these rupees 
in his possession. The usual fables of flour polluted with bone- 
dust, and contaminated wells- were also in circulation. As else- 
where, these stories probably had a considerable effect on the 
Hindu population, while the Pathans of Farrukhabad, always a 
turbulent lot, were irritated by memories of recent supremacy, 
and ready to catch at any pretext for revolt. But the disaffec- 
tion was not widespread, and there can be no doubt that if the 

•The Authorities for the loeount of the Mutiny are the Mutin^f Narratif$ 
At Sir Q. flATTAyi Mr. W. O. Probyn and Mr. 0. B. Lindsay, aU of the Indian 
Oivil Senrioe ; Kaye and MaUeson's history ; and the Pertenal Ad 9 €»tmF §9 dwF- 
img tk§ IndUA JKstslIiea of Mr. Bdwards, LOB. Also the narratives of Messii. 
Qhurohec and JTones. 
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military mutiny had been promptly suppressed there would have 
been no civil rebellion. 

Nows of the outbreak of Meerut was received at Fatohgarh 
some four days after its occurrence; and the gravity of the situa- 
tion was at once recognized by the English residents of the 
district. On the 14th May, the Magistrate, Mr. Pro by n, con^ 
venod a meeting, at which it was resolved to strengthen the guardf 
at the central treasury and the outlying police stations anc 
tahsils. Troopers on leave in the district were ordered to report 
themselves for duty, and the officer commanding at Fatehgarh, 
Colonel O. A. Smith, agreed to send a party of the 1 0th Native In- 
fantr/ to watch the jail. About the future behaviour of this corps 
the o.ily regiment in the station, little general apprehension seems 
to hove been felt at first. By crossing the sea to Burma, the lOtb 
had lost caste among their comrades of the Bengal army, and they 
were taunted with being a Christian ’’ force. Still, it was neces- 
sary to be forearmed against any possible disloyalty on their part, 
and therefore the two guns on the parade ground were brought 
to the house of Colonel Smith, where the English were to meet 
in case of an outbreak, A few days later, however, the rendez- 
vous was changed to the fort, f^or about a week all was tranquil ] 
it was the proverbial calm which precedes the tempest. When 
Bounded by their officers, the 10th promised loyalty to the death. 
But the Magistrate’s informers were unanimous in telling a dif- 
ferent tale. The Christian” regiment proposed to spare no one 
but its own officers; nor, if others slew its officers, would it inter- 
fere. In the third week of May arrived ugly rumours regarding 
the troubled state of the neighbouring Shahjahanpur district, and 
a force of several hundred matchlockmen was despatched to pre- 
vent any rebels from crossing the Ramganga. But all was quiet, 
and after halting a few days they returned. On the 22nd arrived, 
the news that the 9th Native Infantry had mutinied at Aligarh. 
Mr. Probyn now regarded the mutiny of the 10th as inevitable, 
and some of the regimental officers, at length deeming sedition 
possible, sent their wives to Allahabad. Prom Aligarh the wave 
of rebellion rolled eastwards across the adjoining district of 
Etah; and Mr. Probyn thought it prudent to depute an officer 
to maintain some sort of order in Aligtfnj, the tahsil of thfrij 
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district which skirts Farrukhabad on the west. Starting from 
Fatehgarh on the 26th with a few irregular native troopers^ 
Mr. Bramley reached Aligauj, where he was afterwards joined 
by Mr. Edwards and other fugitives from Budaun. On the 
27th, Mr. Probyn learnt that a detachment of Oudh irregular 
infantry and cavalry could be spared from Cawnpore if he 
wanted them. He replied that ho “ thought the 10th could be 
depended on as long as no outsiders came/’ and requested that 
the force might be detained at or near Gursahaiganj. On 
the 29th it arrived at that place, while the officer commaiidmg 
rode on with a small advance-guard into Fatehgarh. lie lef s the 
same day, to lead his detachment against the rebels of Btah ; 
and^on the following day was murdered by that detachment in 
Mainpuri. , 

Peelfmin- A soldier of the 10th returning from leave through Gursshai- 
ganj had lingered to gossip with the irregulars ; and brought back 
the disturbing rumour tliat they were coming to disarm his regi- 
ment, Visiting the parade ground at the request of the adjutant/ 
Mr. Probyn found the men discussing the matter together in 
excited groups. He did what he could to pacify them. But on 
the same night (the 29th) they broke out, seizing their arms ; and 
it was only Colonel Smithes groat tact that induced them to return 
to their duty. This first overt act of rebellion roused all, except 
perhaps Colonel Smith himself, to a true sense of the danger. 
The idea of holding the fort with the 200 sepoys for whose fidelity 
the Colonel vouched was abandoned. And by the beginning of 
June, when showers had swollen the Ganges, all had arranged for 
boats in which to escape down the river. Meanwhile the outbreak 
of mutiny in Shah jahon pur had let loose a host of convicts, who 
carried the contagion into this district; and on the 1st of June 
the officer in charge of the Aligarh police station galloped into 
Fatehgarh with the nows that the trans-Gangetic parganas were 
in rebellion, and that he had been forced to fiy for his life, 
Mr. Probyn at once anticipated by a few days the order, usual 
* about this time of the year, for breaking up the bridge of boats at 
Ohatiyaghat.* But the very next day showed that this measure 

* Mr. Probyn’a narrative. Mr. Lindsay says that Colonel Smith broke up 
the bridge, with the assislance of tho 10th, about a fortnight later. 
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was insuffioiont to bhock rebellion from crossing the Ganges. On 
the 2nd Jane arrived tidings that three mutinous regiments, two of 
irregular horse and one of irregular foot, had passed into Kanaiij 
by a ferry further down stream. Traversing that tahsil without 
causing much havoc, they marched * up the Grand Trunk Road 
through Gursahaiganj and Chhibramau, sacking the police stations 
at both places, and the tahsil at the latter.^ The tahsil treasure, 
amounting to some Rs. S,if)0, was plundered ; but not before the 
tahsildar had made a vain attempt to convey it to the friendly 
castle of Bishangarh. Both the tahsildar and the chief police 
officer of Chhibramau managed to escape with their lives; but both 
had scon enough of the rebel power to mako them sorvo tho rebel 
government afeerwards established. From Gursahaiganj a hand- 
ful of tho mutinous troopers rode on the 3rd Juno to Fatehgarh, 
where they fraternized with the now openly disaffected 10th. A 
report was spread that the latter regiment would rise when joined 
on the morrow by the remainder of the Oudh irregulars. Colonel 
Smith, believing that tho bulk of his corps would remain faithful, 
resolved to throw Up a barricade on tho Gursahaiganj road 
against the Oudh troopers. But the rest of tho European resi- 
dents wore more sceptical as to tho loyalty of tho 10th, and all, 
except Mr. Fro by n and the regimental officers, resolved to escape 
down the river that night. 

After nightfall on tho 3rd Juno, some 115 Europeans and 
Eurasians, men, women and children, embarked on the Ganges in 
about a dozen vessels. There dwelt on the other side of the 
Ganges a powerful landholder, who for his services in tho Mutiny 
was afterwards created Raja of Hardoi. It had been arranged 
that with the aid of this Hardoo Bakhsh, whoso retainers accom- 
panied the flotilla, the fugitives should make for Cawnpore or 
Allahabad. In the event of mutiny and massacre, Mr. Probyn 
had been promised a'^ refuge in Hardoo’s castle of Dharmpur, 
just over the frontier in Hardoi. But at the last moment ho was 
persuaded to push off with the rest, at about 1 a. m. on tho morn- 
ing of the 4th. Anchoring at daylight at a place called Dahlia, 

' about twelve miles down tho river, they continued their voyage 

* Ifr. londM j. Mr. Probyn says that tho plundorod tahiil was KaoMij. 
But his sooonat is not very oiioninsiuitial ; and it appears from Mr. Lindsay’s 
MRagfi that thi Kananj trsasnm was not cobbed nntU later. 
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ia the oveuiug^ receiving, as they passed Kusumkhor, a heavy fire 
from the villagers.* Here one of the boats grounded on a sand- 
bank, and in pushing it off two of the passengers were severely 
, wounded. On the morning of the 5th the whole flotilla moored 
about two miles below the confluence of the Ganges and Kam- 
ganga. Hero the fugitives were startled by the tidings that a 
large force of mutinous cavalry had just crossed the river a few 
miles down stream. Many therefore were glad to accept the 
invitation of Hardeo Bakhsh and to go up tlie llamganga to 
Dharmpur. But some sixty-five, with whom were several 
unenumerated families of children, continued their flight down 
the Ganges. On arriving opposite to Mahdewa and Beloi off 
Kanaujjthey wore surrounded, plundorod, and oven fired on by the 
Ilajput villagers ; but on payment ot’ a ransom of Rs. 1,000 they 
were permitted, without further molestation, to reach JTawabganj 
in the Cawnpore district. Hero they were seized by mutineers, 
and, being afterwards brought before the Nana Sahib, were 
brutally massacred. 

On the morning following the flight of the Europeans, the 
10th again mutinied. On the 28th of May, Mr. Probyn had 
been prevented by the threatening attitude of the soldiery from 
removing the district treasure into the fort. But now, un the 
4th, after Mr. Probyn’s departure, Colonel Smith once more 
attempted the important transfer. This gave the troops an 
opportunity of which tluy eagerly took advantage. On parade 
that morning a musket was pointed at Colonel Smith. Its 
discharge was pi’evcntci by a native officer ; but the mutinous 
abuse which arose from the ranks warned the English officers to 
retire. Some, including the commandant, were overtaken at the 
gate of the fort, and kept there until the treasure was brought 
out on to the parade ground. Others, though fired on, reached 
their boats safely, and overtook the main flotilla that morning, 
some twelve miles down the river. But when they saw the whole 
Rs. 2,80,000 safe in the open under a guard and two guns, the 
lOthwere softened. By assuring them of his conviction that, 
the recruits alone were to blame, and that the mass of the regiment 

* This village was afterwards oonhsoated as a punishment The prQprietori 
Yrera Baikwai Rajputs, oonverted to Islan. 
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was staunch^ and by permitting thorn to help themselves to 
two months’ pay, and promising them six months’ war allow- 
ances Colonel Smith succeeded in enticing them hack to their 
duty. And for several days nothing occurred to inflame their 
smouldering disloyalty. The Oiidh mutineer.s who hod been 
advancing on Fatehgarh had hoard of Colonel Smith’s barricade, 
and, doubting the temper of the 10th, had rejoined their 
comrades ou the road to Delhi. 

Both out in the district and at its head (piarters Britisli rule Siato of 
was practically . dead. On the 4th of June a force of lobel 
cavalry crossed the Ganges and plundered the Kanaiij tahsil. 

The loyal tahsildar had buried the bulk of the treasure; but its 
place of concealment was discovered by a rebel police ofliccr, 
who appropriated part himself and left the remainder to the 
troox^ers. On the same day at Fatehgarh the Nawab of 
Farrukhabad arrogated to himself the right of sux>prossing dis- 
turbances. He x^rocl aimed that ho should blow from guns any 
bad characters concerned in breaking the peace. For this 
he was taken to task by Colonel Smith ; and it was proved three 
days later that his assistance was not as yet required. Having 
appointed several of their number generals, colonels and lieu- 
tenants, the prisoners in the jail on the 7th shook off discipline. 

On proceeding to the scene of the disturbance, Cax>tuin Vibart 
was received with volleys of stones and abuse. But a comx>any 
of the 10th, which was ordered to the sx^ot, made short work of 
this outbreak. Their fire killed seven of the x>risoners, wounded 
eight more, and scared others into leax>ing down wells. The satis- 
faction hereby gave rise to an imx>re8Bive but hollow 

ceremony. Harangued by their Colonel, the 10th swore ou their 
colours to be true; while the Colonel himself swore to forgive all 
that was past. But the treasure, round which an entrenchment 
had been thrown up, remained in the keeping of the regiment. 

On the 8th, news of these doings brought back from 
Dharmpur Mr. Probyn and some of the regimental officers who 
had fled on the 4th ; and on the foil awing day arrived other 
British fugitives from Budaun. Mr. Edwards and his three 
companions had parted from Messrs. Bramley and Phillips in 
Etah, the two latter making their way to Agra. At Kaimganj 
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and Shamsabad theBadaun party was coldly received; and^ on 
quitting the Jafari Begam’s residence at the latter place^ one 
of thorn, Mr. Gibson, was surrounded and slain by a mob of 
armed ruilians. Disguised as natives, the remaining throe reach- 
ed Fatohgarh. Mr. Probyn was convinced that the 10th would 
again mutiny ; ho was also informed that a body of Oudh rebels 
was threatening Dharmpur. On Juno lOth, therefore, ho returned 
to that place, accompanied by the Budaun fugitives. On his 
arrival he was surprised to find that the other fugitives, distrusting 
Hardco, had resolved to quit Dharmpur. On the 11th came an 
invitation from Colonel Smith, who proposed to fight his way 
down to Allahabad with 150 sepoys on whose fidelity he thought 
ho could rely^. This was eagerly accepted, and by the 
13th all the English at Dharmpur, except Messrs. Probyn and 
Edwards, and tho‘former’s family, had left for Fatohgarh. These 
remained on at Dharmpur till August, when they escaped to 
recaptured Cawnporo. 

kniytH o! About the 15th June, the mutineers from Sitapur, consisting 
Native and 10th Oudh Local Infantry, with a regi- 

neon. ment of cavalry, arrived at Allahganj. They had already writ- 
ten to the regiment at Fatohgarh, inviting it to slaughter its 
officers. The letter was shown to Colonel Smith, who dictated an 
answer. But the answer actually returned was Come. You 
may kill our officers ; we have sworn not to do so ; but no opposi- 
tion will bo offered to you.’’ On the 16th the Fatohgarh 
regiment demanded and obtained the release of a criminal who 
was to' have been hanged that day, and the courts hitherto kept 
open by Captain Vibart and Deputy Collector Kalb Husain 
were closed. On the 17th all the mounted police of the district, 
with one honourable exception, crossed the river tp welcon^e the 
invaders. The Nawab sent a deputation of Muslim retainers for 
the same purpose, and that night the native officers of his 
regiment warned Colonel Smith that '^time was up”, and that the 
English had better withdraw into the fort. 

advice was instantly taken ; and of the 150 men on 
whom Colonel Smith had counted but one followed bis commander** 

a Named Kalai Khan. After hia escape from the boat boarded at Siaghiram- 
pttt (aee below) he was oaptored and blown from one of the nawab's gnus. 
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The remainder of the regiment proclaimed Tafazziil Husain as 
their ruler and fired a royal salute in his honour. That morning 
(the 18th) the Oudh mutineers crossed the Gauges and encamped 
in a grove near the city. The next acts of the 10th wore to 
break open the jail^ release the convicts whom they had lately 
assisted in suppressing, plundered the Kuropean station, and set 
fire to its houses. In that station five Europeans or Eurasians 
were still at large. One, a wealthy old lady, was murdered; two, 
clerks in the magistrate’s office, escaped in disguise to diiloront 
villages ; and a fourth secreted herself in a stack of tamarisk, 
whence she was at night conveyed to safety across the Ganges. 
A fifth, the planter Mr. D. Cliurcher, concealed himself in a 
storehouse under some hides, which were tossed about without 
revealing him. At night he escaped to a neighbouring village, 
whence five days later he found his way into the fort. 

On the afternoon of the 18th some companies of the Oudh 
mutineers went over to the lines of the Fatehgarh regiment to 
share the plunder. But the 10th had already refused to surren- 
der the treasure to the Nawab, and had no intention of sharing 
it with outsiders. A skirmish ensued, and several sepoys of both 
parties were left dead on the parade ground. But the Oudh men 
retun^ed with reinforcements, and their superior numbers menac- 
ed the 10th into parley. After much angry discussion that regi- 
ment consented to divide the spoil, giving up their colours and 
ammunition in earnest of^good faith. But the same night they 
faithlessly plundered and distributed the treasure, most of them 
absconding to the opposite bank of the Ganges. When the Oudh 
mutineers found that the treasure had escaped them, their rage 
of disappointment knew no bounds. They set fire to every 
English house yet standing, and plundered the native shops. Two 
companies of the 10th still remained at Fatehgarh, and the Nawab 
was requested to send them against the English in the fort. But 
the 10th had got all they wanted, and had never, in spite of their 
mutiny, thirsted after the blood of their officers. They declined 
to assault the fort ; but to show that their refusal did not proceed 
from cowardice, they at once accepted an engagement with the 
Oudh rebels. The result was that most of the 10th were slaugh- 
tcredi while the Nawab ordered its few survivors to quit the city. 
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He next proposed that tho Sitapur men should themselves attack 
tho British stronghold. But they answorc 1 tliat tho proper hour 
had not yet arrived, and that their astrologers had fixed the 25th 
as the date on whitdi the siege should begin. 

The garrison of the fort had therefore a week’s respite in 
which to prepare for attack. “ There was/’ writes Sir John 
Kayo, “a gloomy prospect before them. Tho fort was in a 
most miserable condition for all purposes of (lefcnce. There was 
a glut of gun-carriages and models of all kinds of ordnance. 
Bub there was a doartli both of serviceable guns and of ammuni- 
tion. It is stated tliat there were six guns on the ramparts, and 
an eiglitcen-inch howitzer, but that only thirty round-shuts could 
be mustered. Of small-arm ammunitipn there was a better 
suiiply, but many of tho cartridges were blank. Provisions wci-o 
with difficulty obtained; but after a while a flock of forty or 
fifty sheep were driven within the walls by the help of a sepoy 
of tho lull.* There was a population of about a hundred and 
twenty Christian people in the garrison, ono-foui th of whom were 
capable of bearing arms. Tho rest were women and childrQu. 
There was only one arbillory officer-^ Major Robertson, of the 
Gun-carriage Agency — in the fort. But Colond Tudor Tucker, of 
tho cavalry, who had learnt tho gun-drill at Addiscombcj was 
improvised into an artillery commandant, and right well he 

did the work.”t 

Tho weak point of tho besieged, then, was not a dearth of pro- 
visions, but a dearth of men and artillery. Of the twelve bastions 
but three could bo manned ; and in these were placed pickets 
commanded respectively by Colonels Smith, Tucker and Goldie. 
But on occasions like this, seniority bows to energy ; and tho 
real commandant of the beleaguered garrison was Captain Vi bart. 
True to their promise, the Sitapur mutineers on the 25th moved 
to tho Shisham Bagh, cleared the ground for action, and opened 
fire. They had the two guns which had been used to guard the 
treasure; and of these one was placed at Ishwar Chandar’s 
house under cover of picked marksmen; the other 'opposite 

* Oae of the regiments which hi>d been quarLoroil at Moorut. 

t Sepoy War, Bk. VllI, Ch. 20. The passage is founded on two paragraphs of 
Mr. Lindsay's narrative. 
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tothej^ates of tho fort, at a distance sufficiently safe from 
musketry fire. Only Uvo Kuiopeans, ncitlier of them sohliiTs, 
survived to tell the tale of the and its details are 

clouded in a mist of ol)scui i! y. We know, liowuver, tliat for 
•nine days bullets rained into the fort without (ausiiijij much 
damage that could have been avoided l>y prudence. Three of 
tho besieged, including (^donel 'riuikcr, wm-o killed, and four, 
among whom was Mr. 'riiornh ill tho Judge, we?o woundcMl. Hut 
in almost every cas * oxcej»t that of Mr. 'riuuiihill, wlu» a<*oideiit- 
ally wounded himself, th(^ victim was shot while rashly watching 
through an omhrasuro the eflect of his own fire. Tlie women and 
children wore securely housed in the iesiih-ne(,* at ta* died to the 
Gun-carriage Agency. Hut tho wife of Si'rgoant Ahern, who had 
been killed, post<d herself in a I >asl ion and showed herself a. 
good shot ; while C ha]>lain I'ieher dc‘Volt(l himself to the same 
occupation. The hesiogors niadi* frequent, assaults, in which they 
were assisted by thedisaffectcMl Miisalnuin population of the city, 
the Nawab ^applying the rebels with ammunition, snlphur, ladders, 
and other moans of j\ttack. Tho first attack, which like most 
of tho others came from tho iriisaiiipur side, was on Colonel 
Goldie’s picket ; the next of any im])ortanci‘ was on (’olonel 
Smith’s. Hotli were ropiilsetl ; hut in the latter (be hesiegei*s 
managed for a t ime to hold two of the nn occupied bastions. 
Finding their two light guns ])owcrless to inako piacticaldo 
breaches, the rolxds had recourse to mining. Until the Jst. July 
all their mines lair.st haimlossly ; but e‘firl> on the morning of 
that day the hesirged were startled hy an ux])losion whic h blew 
down a part of the curtain wall. And they had immediately 
afterwards to rop( 1 a thiid great assault, also on Golonel Smith’s 
picket. The chances of ]nolongiTig the defeiicf* were now so 
small that Colom l Smith that <lay despatched a des])ai ring appeal 
for aid to any British (dlicerhis lines might r«-ac!i : writt en chiefly 
in French, and addrcssetl au magistrat dc Maiii])uri, "On li un 
officier attach6 a uno aim^e de soldats l‘]nroi)6eii8.” It said that 
the fort was closely besieged by 1,000 insurgents (a very moder- 
ate estimate), and that without immediate help there w’as no 
chance of successful resistance. The letter reached Agra, whore 
Major Weller ojBTered to lead a detachment to the relief of 
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Patehgarli. TheofiFei* was not acce;)ted; and the relief would in 
any case have been too late. 

Kvaoua* On the 2rid July another unsuccessful assault was delivered; 

tiffn of • . 

ihsfort. and next day it was discovered that the besiegers had begun to 
undermine Oolonel Smith’s bastion, the very key of the stronghold.* 
Ammunition was running short; constant exposure to the sun 
by day anl constant watc’iing by night had enfeebled the defenders. 
They were little more than thirty in nuT[ib3r, ani any attempt to 
countermine would have depleted the walls. In was dec ided, there- 
fore, to quit the fort and drop do wn the Ganges that uigbt. The 
evacuation was safely accomplished as planned ; and at 2 a. m. 
on the 4th July three boats pushed oflF, commanded respectively 
by Colonel Smith, Colonel Goldie and Major Robertson. The 
crew of the last boat was exclusively European, for boatmen 
‘ had been difficult to hire, and, except two faithful sepoys and a 
cook, the native retainers of the garrison had slunk one by one 
away. 

Fata of Some six or eight miles down the river, the boatmen of 

^ fogi* Colonel Goldie’s boat, being then opposite their own village, were 
allowed to land for assistance and never returned. The villagers 
of Sundarpur seem at the same time to have opened a sharp fire 
on the passengers. A party of the latter charged out and amply 
avenged the attack ; but the boat was too cumbersome for manage- 
ment by amateurs and was abandoned for Colonel Smith’s.* As 
the two remaining vessels passed Bhojpur several round-shot 
were harmlessly fired at them from a gun on the bank. But two 
large ferry boats filled with sepoys had for some time been 
Observed following the fugitives, and when, therefore, just above 
Singhirampur, Major Robertson’s boat grounded immoveably on 
a sandbank, all hope was abandoned by the crew. The approach- 
ing boats opened a heavy fire, which rapidly grew insupportable, 
and, at Major Robertson’s request, f the survivors threw them- 
selves overboard. Most were drowned, some were slaughtered on 
the spot, a few were captured and conveyed back to Fatehgarh. 

* Nanative of Mr. Qavin Jones. Mr. Lindsay, of whose sUtement that dT * 
Ifr. Jones is an appendix, says that Oolonel Qoldie's boat was abandoned beoaose 
its rudder was damaged ; but Oolond Smith's would seem to have been the boat 
the damaged rudder. 

Jones and londsay. 



'our only escaped. Mr. Fisher, the chaplain, and Mr. Jones, both 
of them wounded, reached Colonel Smith’s boat ; while Mr. Chur- 
ch er, with the assistance of an oar, brought the sorely-wounded 
lajor Robertson to land on an island. Here they wore found that 
ight by the proprietor, Lalu Singh, of Karhar, who gave them 
harbour and refused to botray them for the price set on thoir 
heads. Major Robertson did not long survivo his wounds. 

Mr. Churcher, refusing the opportunity given him of escaping to 
Cawnpore with Messrs. Probyn and Edwards, nobly remained 
with his friehd till the last, and after hiding for many weeks in 
the fields of tall sugarcane ultimately made his way back to 
Fatehgarh after its rcoccupation by the British. As Colonel 
Smith’s boat passed Singhirampur a shower of bullets and grape- 
^ shot killed throe passengers and shattered its rudder. Diifting 
on, it stranded on a sandbank some five or six miles further 
down, opposite Tehra in the Hardoi district. The villagers were 
loyal, and the fugitives consented to land for the refreshments 
offered them. But the inhabitants of a disaffected village soon 
appeared, and seemed disposed to plunder the party. Colonel 
Smith hastily ordered all into the boat, and shoved off. Prevented 
by his wound from obeying in time the Colonel’s summons 
Mr. Jones was left behind. This apparent misfortune was the 
means of saving his life. He afterwards joined Messrs. Probyii 
and Edwards at Dharmpur, and escaped with them. Colonel 
Smith’s ill-fated party continued their voyage till opposite Bithur, 
where they were overpowered, captured, and all massacred. 

The survivors of Major Robertson’s boat, eight or 
women and children, were confined in an outhouse of the Nawab’e garb, 
palace at Famikhabad, where they were regularly fed and the 
wounded tended by a native doctor. They were not the only 
oaptives. Ghulam Ali, a traitor who, after serving in our police 
at Muhammadabad, had been appointed chief of the rebel police 
at Farrukhabad, was especially active in his search for Eurasians 
t Native Christians. In various hiding-places about the station 
be had discovered nine of the former and six of the latter ;* and 
these, who included some men, were confined in the same place 
as the prisoners from Singhirampur* There is no evidence to 
show ^IT oh their way to or during confinement these captives 
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were treated with %ny exceptional brutality, and it fieems cle|,r 
that the Nawab himself did not desire their murder. Ghulam Ali, 
however^ had resolved upon it, and resorted to stratagem to 
accomplish his object. Getting a letter written in English, as if 
from the captives to their countrymen elsewhere, he professed to 
have anticipated its despatch by seizure. The soldiery at once 
clamoured for the death of the Christians ; and, fearing that he 
• would be deposed in favour of his brother Sakhawat, the Nawab 
yielded. On the 23rd July the captives were led to the parade 
ground and butchered in presence of a great crowd ; the women 
and children being shot down with grape, and the men sabred.* 
This senseless murder of women and children seems here as else- 
where to have been induced by the absurd fancy that the extirpa- 
tion of the small British colony in India was the extirpation of 
the whole British race. 

With^tho enthronement of Tafazzul Husain as Nawab on 
June the 18th the formation of a rebol government had been 
taken in hadd. His unruly dominion was soon made to include 
not only the British district of Farrukhabad, but as much of 
Etah as his nominal servants could coerce into recognition of his 
power. It is doubtful whether ho much delighted in the great- 
ness which had been thrust upon him. He was a man of quiet 
habits and dilettante tastes, fond of painting and illuminating, 
aud,«.like others both in the east and west, of the same artistic 
tendencies, somewhat addicted to epicurean practices. He liked;! 
dqpcing girls better that soldiers, and had more pleasure in the 
society of parasites than of public fuuctionarics. He had a tradi- 
tional ascendancy in tho province, and that was all. He was a 
weak rather than a bad man, and there were ma ny people about 
him whoso hatred of tho English w^as more intense than his 
own.” But if the Nawab himself was weak, his advisers were in 
many cases men of adventurous energy. Chief among these was 
Ashrat Khan, a connection of the Bangash family, who had 
himself asserted claims to the Farrukhabad Nawabi, and waa^"^,^ 

* Kaye, Edwards, Ohuroher and Lindsay aU state that the prisonetr tfitf 
blown from gnns. But this is disproved by the judgement of Mr. H. D. Bobertidk,' 
who condemned Qhulam AU to death. Bee his ju^ement of 6t]i Novembei 1860^ 
printed as an appendix to Mr. Lindsay’s lepo^ ' 
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^ aooount of his. father’s services to Lord Lake^ in receipt of a British 
pension of Rs. 700 monthly. Ho was appointed Mushir-i-Khass, 
and, leaguing himself with the Nawab’s favourite wife, soon 
became monarch rather than minister. By his advice the Nawab’s 
territory was divided into two great shires, eastern and western. 
To the first, which included the three southern and part of the 
head quarters tahsils, an influential drunkard named Muhsan Ali 
was appointed Nazim or Lord-Lieutenant* The second, whioh ^ 
comprised the rest of the district* with the Aliganj and Kasganj 
tahsils of Etah, was entrusted to the government of one Ahmad 
Yar, a brother-in-law of Ashrat Khan, and like him a Britisli 
pensioner. 

The highest appellate court was the privy council, composed 
of ^ two commissioned oiiicers of the 41st Native Infantry named 
Ganga Singh and Sheoghulam Dichhit, with Ashrat Khan for 
president. Under them was a cou^ of three muftis, who were 
allowed to supplement their small monthly salary of Rs. 100 by a 
large commission on the amount of all decrees and processes. 
This seems to have been the only civil court ; and indeed few civil 
suits were instituted. In such cases the procedure much resembled 
that in vogue under British rule ; and the judgements of the chief 
British Court, the Sadr Diwani Adalat, were ofQcially recognized. 
But the muftis tried also the more serious criminal cases, and in 
these their methods were their own. A Hindu convicted' of 
murder was released on promising to become a Musalman ; while 
another, condemned to dbath or forfeiture of property for slaying 
a Musalman, escaped scot-free by an appeal to the Hindif 
members of the council. Convicted culprits were often senl^up ’ 
to receive equally eccentric sentences from the mouths of the 
Nawab or his ministers. Thus a fine of Rs. 2 was once con- 
sidered sufiicient to punish a proved case of rape. Minor criminal 
cases were tried by the tahsildars, who had power to inflict one 
year’s imprisonment, with a second year in default of payment 
^^e. Thetahsil and police circle machinery of the British 
Cfdveniment was retained. Except petitions for recording 
tiansfm of property, which the Nawab reserved for his own 

* Bcsne pvti of ths lMsdql||rtera tehail m not mrationod m belonging to 
iIttMi ihbMb sod Win gvlUHin goTOOMd dirio^ 
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decision, all rent nud revenue suits were tried by the tahsildars, 
with procedure vesembling the English. It was by officials who 
..had seivcd undei' the English, indeed, that the administration of 
justice and revenue was chiefly worked. Three of the six tahsil- 
dars, and six of the eleven head police officers took service under 
tb^ Tobcl government. 

The land-tax was of course the chief nominal branch of the 
Nawab’fl revenue j but his rapacious subordinates allowed little of 
that tax to reach headquarters. He therefore imposed a heavy 
octroi duty, amounting in some cases to 7 pei- cent, of the value, 
on all aiticles imported into, or cxpoited from, the principal 
towns. The income thus reali/.ed from Farrukhabad city alone 
was at the rate of two lakhs yearly ; while that of Kamalganj 
was farmed for Rs.- 700. The octroi of other towns was made 
over to the’ 'soldiery , perhaps because they were the only people 
who could realize it. At their instance wheat and ghi were 
exempted from duty, while the export of the foimer was forbidden, 
but no other objections against the tax w’cro raised, and trade 
seems not to have suffered.* The excise levcnue, which the 
Nawab reserved foi* himself, was less fruitful. The liquor shops 
were all farmed out separately ; but, owing perhaps to the general 
insecurity, small sums only were realized. The cultivation of the 
poppy was interdicted, chiefly because the Naw'ab wished to sell 
to advantage the large stock of opium which he had plundered 
from the Government storehouse. The ferry revenue, if any, was 
left in the hands of the soldiers. 

The army consisted of the 41 st Native Infantry from Sitapur, 
some other levies raised at that station, and a few troops of local 
horse — in all 2,200 men. But to these the Nawab afterwards 
added six regiments of foot and five of cavalry. The artillery 
was a newly-raised force of 200 men, who were supposed to work 
24 guns of various calibre. All recruits were armed with a 
musket or blunder buss, known as a ^^sher~hachay^ and had also 

* Writing of these duties just after the close of the rebellion, Mr. Lindsay says : 

(I They show that a largo revenue may be realized from this district, and probab^ 
in the same way throughout India, without the slightest murmur from the 
people and without apparently the slightest trottbla. Tbo newspapers of the time 
do uot oontain a single line of animadversion oh their introdnotion, and they are 
spoken of at the present time as a very equitable tax,'* 
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swords and agricultural choppers (yarasa), the latter very deadly 
weapons when properly used. The support of the Sitapur 
veterans was enlisted by ample pay ; biifc thtft support once 
secured, it was found safe to pay the now levies when 
venient. The Sitapur men iiit.roduced the forms and cu8ti>m8 
established l)y their Knglish otlicers, and there was no parade on 
Sundays. Agha Husain was commaudcr-in-ehief. Jbit his dfs- 
cipline can scarcely have been very strict, for not a man would 
follow him on a foray unless travelling expenses wore paid in 
advance. 

Such was the organization with whicli for seven months Anardhy, 
Tafazzul Husain attempted to govern the district. lie succeeded 
very lamely ; and it can only bo said that he succeeded rather 
better than other rebel rulers in adjoining districts. Anarchy was 
at first general. Jleforc the evacuation of the fort by the lOnglish, 
the turbulent Rajputs of Mahdewa and Jjeloi had already ventured 
to attack Kanaiij; The attack was repulsed with loss, but 
several of the townspeople were slain. 1 n the same month of 
Juno, pargana Jihojpur became the scene of a fierce conflict 
between Hindu and Musalman. It was a tract of Kurmi land- 
holders; but the Jliojhas, descendants of Hindus converted to 
Islam^ and the Bhattis, Pathan immigrants from Bhattiana, now 
sought to oust the Kurmis. The latter were, however, supported 
by their brother Hindus, the Gaharwar, Gaur and Nikumbh 
V Bajputs, and these, collecting a large force, plundered and burnt 
the villages of tho Musalmans. The Nawab hud not at this time 
sufficiently secured his position to venture on interference. But 
towards the end of July, when the English had been disposed of, 
the severity of his governors effectually checked such iiiLcrnccino 
warfare. Highway robbery, h^iwevor, continued to flourish 
exceedingly, and no one vcJitiired to travel excjcpt in a largo 
company. The chief dens of bandits were Chhibramaii and 
Jaganua’s tank, on the Grand Trunk Road ; the Palhan strong- 
( ' holds of Shamsabad, Kaimganj and Man, all in tahsil Kaimganj, 

“Sand the castle of Thatia, where Pokhar Singh,* a descendant of 
the lost Raja of Thatia, raised levies and collected artillery in 
completely independent fashion. 


* Afterwards transported: to the Andamans, where he died in 1867. 
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' It will be seen that these centres of lawlessness were chiefly 
in the south of the district, where Muhsaii Ali held sway. His 
tyranny lacked the vigour of that of Ahmad Yar, who realized 
revenue by bombardment, and fined the defaulting village ^ 
Rs. 100 for every shot fired at its walls. Both however were 
tyrannical, and both entirely disregarded in practice the new 
constitution. They admitted the Nawab’s supremacy, but appro- 
priated his revenues ; they raised no objection when the muftis 
wont through the empty form of upsetting their decisions, but 
ruled independently of the courts. As both had under their 
command portions of the army, it was perhaps doomed imprudent 
to interfere with their arrangements. The troops, indeed, were 
the real governors of the district. Not long after the removal 
of the English an order arrived from the pu|>pot Emperor at ^ 
Delhi, confirming the Nawab as his Viceroy of Karrukh abad, and 
greatly praising the valour of the soldiers who had recovered 
that district. The Nawab hereon issued a proclaraatio n com- 
manding that the officers of the 4l8t, who had expelled the 
English, should bo obeyed in all things. The dlst at onco 
exercised their newly-acquircd authority by forbidding the 
slaughter of cows, and ordering that the city refuse should be 
carried off on donkeys instead of, as heretofore, on oxoii. On 
butchers, who had been in the habit of slaughtering these sacred 
beasts, a tax had boon already levied by order of Ghiilam Ali. 

On the 19th July, barely a fortnight after the evacuation of 
the Eatohgarh fort, Havelock^s force rooccupied Cawnpore/ 
The news travelled swiftly into this district ; and on the same 
day Ghulam Ali issued orders to the keeper of the Mau gate to 
admit into the city no fugitive troopers from that station.* But 
the order failed to prevent the influx of panic-stricken and 
revengeful mutineers, and it was to these now arrivals that an 
informant of Mr. Edwards attributed the massacres of the 23rd. 
The fact, however, that the relief of Lucknow diverted Havelock’s 
attention from Farrukhabad seems to have checked the spread of 
apprehension among the rebels. Meanwhile a state of war and*' 
comparative lawlessness was beginning to have the usual effect 6n 
commerce and agricultiiro. The trade in iron from Chandausi ; 


* Mr. Bobortson’s judgement on Ghulam Ali already quoted, 
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sugar and cotton “from Kasganj, and turmeric from Sliahjahanpiif 
was for some reason brisk ; but all other traffic witli surrounding 
districts was at an ond. The prices of all articles and commodities 
except wheat, whose exportation was, as we have seen, forbidden, 
doubled and trebled. The only trnders who made a profit 
wore the sellois of cotton fabrics, who hapi>encd to havt' largo 
stocks in hand. When the soldiers were in want of money they 
of course plundered the merchants ; and Ghulam Ali, who was 
detected in underhand efforts to save the latter from exactions, 
was imprisoned. Nor did the agricultural classes fare better. 
Landholders were frequently ousted by armed plunderers like 
Pokhar Singli, who alone sei/ed sixty-four villages. The autumn 
crop was promising wherever agriculturists could boriow seed to 
sow their land, l)ut many broad acres were loft fallow. In the 
noighl)ourhood of Parrukhabad, again, the plough-cattle wore 
impressed I>y such sojuiys as wished to send homo tiuu’r ilUgotton 
gains. And (nving to the absence of these animals the potato 
crop is said to liavo completely failed. 

For about two months after the recapture of Cawnpore tho Briiisli 
rebels wore left undistiir])ed by further alarms. Knowing that 
Lucknow’ and Delhi were still in the hands of insurgents, tho 
Nawab seems to have bestowed little thought on the garrison at 
Cawnpore. But tho fall of Delhi uii tJie Ibtli September entirely 
changed tho prospect. Britisli columns were set free to march 
down the Dual), and their advance w’as preceded by rebel 
fugitives. Down through this district and into tliat of Cawnpore 
hurried Bakht Khan w’ith five regiments of mutineers and seven 
guns. But on the 10th Octoljor, just a month from the licginning 
of his retreat, he was defeated and hurled back into Farnikhabad 
by a portion of the Cawnpore garrison under Brigadier Wilson, 
lleturning to Kanauj on the 23rd, he met Brigadier Groathed’s 
column, wdiich had been tracking him down country. An action 
ensued in which Bakht Khan^s force, though supported by that 
of the Kawal), was almost annihilated. Greathcd marched 
on to Caw’npore, w'hile Bakht Khan fled to Farrukhaliad. 

The approach of Groathod^s column had already, Ijefore Defeat of 
Bakht Khan’s defeat, encouraged the loyal to resistance. Muhsan JJ^^*** 
Ali had never been dble to extract any of the land-tax from 
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either the Rani of Tirwa or Chaurlhri Jaichatid. The latter had 
maintained regular communication with tho English in Agra fort. 
He now showed himself capable of more active assistance ; and 
when on the 16th Muhsan Ali attacked his castle of Bishangarh, 
ho inflicted on that official a severe defeat. A few days afterwards 
Muhsan Ali was again worsted near Sikaiidarpnr by a party of 
mutineers retreating from Delhi with plunder which he attempted 
to seize. His reputation as a leader was now couipletoly gone, and 
hewassuporsedod by one Thakur Pande. Tlio lattc^r assumed the 
British title of Collector, and at once showed that his system of 
collection was severer than that of his prodooessor. Ho proclaimed 
that residents witliin his jurisdiction who sought redress from other 
authority should l)o lined Rs. 100; while those seeking redress 
from himself must pay a present of Ks. 6, or bo put in the quarter- 
guard. 

Fugitive insurgents and Britisli columns continued to find 
their way down country. At Farruklialiad ai rivod the Princes 
Khushak 8ultan and Firoz Shah from Delhi, and tho chief 
Walidad Khan from Bulandshalir. On the 2ord November 
Lucknow was recaptured, and tho rebels of tho middle Dual) must 
have felt that their own turn for chastisement was not far off. 
But on the 1st Decoinbor, tho Nawab^s troops, five thousand 
' ttrong, invaded Etawah in order to annex thjit district. The 
attempt was successful, and Murad Ali was appointed governor 
of the now acquisition. He failed however to collect sufficient 
revenue to pay expenses, and was opposed by local soldiers of 
fortune. Nor was ho destined to remain long. On Christmas 
day Brigadier Walpole’s column reoccupied Etawah, some ten 
days only after the Nawab’s force had ])ecn hoateii out of Etah 
by Brigadier Seaton’s victories at Gaugeri and Patiali. 

Isolated as they now were the Farrukhaba<l rebels must have 
bidden farewell to hope. Oudh and Bohilkliaiid were, it is true, 
still more or loss in rclndlion ; hut between those provinces and 
Farrukhabad rolled the Ganges, on which most of the shipping 
had been destroyed. Tho surrounding districts on this sido of 
the river wore all reoccupied by British troops ; and up the 
Grand Trunk Road was marching an army under the British 
Coramander-in-Chief. The Nawab’s advisers resolved to send 
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thoir whole available force as a forlorn hope to oppose the 
passage of the Kali Nadi. The troops were marched out to 
Khudaganj, but were routed by Sir Colin Campbell on the 2nd 
January. Collector Tiiakur Pando was slain and the surviving 
rebel leaders fled back to Parrukhabad. The Nnwab, Prince Firoz 
Shah, and others, crossed tlie Ganges and found a temporary 
refuge at the court of Khan Bahadur Khan at Bareilly. On the 
3rd January, the British troops entered Fatehgarh, and British 
authority was once more established on this side of the 
Ganges. 

East of that river tranquillity was not restored until some 
months later. Lucknow was again l)e8et by rebel armies, and it 
was Sir Colin Campbell’s intention to march again to its ndief 
across the Ganges and Kamganga, through this district and 
Hardoi. But his passage of the Ramganga was so hotly opposed 
at Bichpuria in Amritpur that ho returned to Fatehgarh and 
Cawnporc, crossing into Oudh from the latter. Before his 
departure from this district it liad been invaded by the rebel army 
of Budaiiu. Reinforced l)y a eonting(5nt from Bjiroilly, the re})cl 
general, Niyaz Muhammad, on the ISth January, crossed the 
Gauges at Surajpur and entered pargana Kampil. Here ho 
encamped a day or two at Thana Khar, venturing, when ho found 
no prospect of imediato opposition, into the neighbouring pargana 
of Shamsabad West. But at Shamsabad ho was on tho 27th 
surprised by Brigadier Ho[)e (irant, whom tho Coramandet-in- 
Chief had^detached against him. He was utterly routed with tho 
loss of both guns and bag gage. 

But tho presence in Shah jahanpur of Muhsan Ali and other 
rebels still prevented tho pacification of tho trans-Ciangetic 
parganas. Early in April thoir forces, being massed on the 
Shahjahanpur border, were considered within sinking distance; 
and Brigadier Seaton, who was then at Fatehgarh, marched 
out on the 7th to oppose them. At Bangaou in Shahjahanpur 
he inflicted on them a defeat which enabled tho British oiHcials 
to reoccupy tho Aligarh tahsil. But that tract was harassed 
by constant raids until May, when the capture of Bareilly 
showed the rebels of Rohilkhand that further resistance was 
hopeless, 
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iMlt ftM The last rebel inoursi^ took place towards the end of that 
month. On the 23rd^ Kalpi in Jalaun had fallen, and et>out 
8,000 mutineer fugitives of all arms fled across the Jarmna into 
Etawah. From Etawah they harried into this district, which they 
traversed from north to south, and quitted by way of Surajpur 
ghat. They travelled speedily and quietly, plundering and burning 
only when chance threw an easy opportunity in their way. At 
Eaimganj they halted for three hours, fruitlessly besieging the 
tahsil in the hope of robbing its treasure. Fatehgarh was too close 
fpr then to delay longer, and they hastened on across the Ganges. 

Imagining that his case fell under the general proclamation 
b& frt, ^ amnesty, Tafazzul Husain surrendered himself in January 
1859, and was tried on the double charge of treason and murder. 
Convicted and sentenced to death, ho pleaded Major Barrow’s 
promise that, if . not personally concerned in the murder of 
Europeans, he might surrender without apprehension. Major 
Barrow was a Special Commissioner for the trial of rebels ; and 
though his promise was condemned and disavowed by Government, 
that promise was not disputed. The Governor-General therefore 
suspended capital sentence on condition that Tafazzul Husain 
immediately quitted British territory for ever. Shipped to 
Aden, and sent across the Arabian frontier in the direction of - 
Mecca, he was warned that if ever again he set foot within 
jurisdiction, the sentence of death would be carried out. 
the rights of other parties, not rebels, were of coarse 
declared intact it was held that between him and the British 
Government the treaty of 1802 was cancelled. The castle in which 
he had lived was razed to the ground and its site is now occupied 
by a tahsil and town hall. Another of the rebel leaders, Niyaz 
Muhammad, for many years evaded apprehension by a wandering 
^e, in the course of which he several times visited Mecca. 
Taking service at last with the Nawab of Junagarh, he in 1872 
came with that chief to Bombay, where the Governor-General 
was staying. He was recognized, arrested, tried, and condemned. 
todeatL But before the High Court it was pleaded that as 
subject of the Bampur State he had owed no allegiance to the Britisii 
Government. The Penal Code, which makes the waging of war 
agimst the Sovereign an offence, irrespective of the natimmlU^ 
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of the aeoused, was not in force at the time when Niyaz Muham* 
nuM had taken part in the rebellion ; and, dissenting from his 
brother 'Mudges, the Chief Justice held that the plea was good. 
The judgement on Niyaz Muhammad was confirmed by • a 
majority; but in view of this plea the Court commuted his 
sentence to transportation for life.*** 

• Beport on the Adminiatcation of the North- Woatern Provinooe, 1872-78, para- 
graph 6. 
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r Aligarh Tahsil. 


AT^TGAKFT, pargana Amrttpur, tahftll Ai.iOARir. 

Tin’s village, in 27®34'X. and 70^45' K., stands a hunt a 
mile west of the metalled Rohilkliaud TrniiU road, and eight 
miles north-nortli-easfc of Fateligarh. At some distance east and 
west of it respectively flow the llamganga and the branch of 
that river known as the Nasa. The population, whi<*h in 1805 
was 1,227, had fallen in 1872 to 820, and in 1001 to 7l3, mostly 
Xachhis. The village itsLdf is small and sqiialifl, but it is the 
head quarters of the tahsil which l)oars its name. The tuhsil 
building is a handsome quadrangh?, protcftcsl by squaie bastions, 
containing the police station as well as the tahsili proper. Near 
by are a masonry sub-post-oflice and a cattle-pound. 'Fho tahsil 
head quarters were transferred hither from Amritpur after the 
destruction of tlio hiiiMings and records at the lattm* place in the 
Mutiny. In 1807 the head quarters were remove*! to Miiham- 
madahud, across the (Janges; but the old arraiigomeiit was 
restored two years biter. A market is lield here on I'liesdayM 
and Saturdays. Th(! oxcopti«»nal unheallhiiiess of the village 
is as usual asenhod to unwholesomr* drinking water. 


AT.KiAKH la/isil. 

The throe pargaiias of Ami itpur, Khakhatmau and 1‘aramna- 
gar which make up the Aligarh tahsil lie to the east of the river 
Ganges, which separates th<?ra from the rest of the district. On 
the north the tahsil marches with tahsil Jalalnhad of the Shah jahan- 
pur district, on the east and soutli-eust with parganas Shahahad 
and Bilgram of the Hardoi district, while across the Ganges on 
the west and south-west lie tho Kaimganj and Karrukhahad 
tahsils of this district. Tho tuhsil contnins 221 villages, of 
which 111 are alluvial, divided into 404 muhals, and covers an 
area, including the alluvial mahals, of 1 10,107 acres, or 181*51 
square miles. 

12 
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The tahsil is entirely tarai or lowland in character, and the 
water level is everywhere high, irrigation with the dhenkli being 
universally practicable. The Ganges flows along the western 
border and the Ramganga traverses the east and centre, and each 
has numerous tributaries and connecting channels. As both 
these rivers are liable to severe floods the proportion of the tahsil 
which is absolutely safe from inundation is extremely small, and 
most of it is constantly subject to either alluvion or diluvion. 
But while the Ganges confiiies itself to fairly steady erosive 
action the Ramganga is continually changing its bed. The 
alluvium of the Ramganga is as a rule both deeper and riclier 
than that left by the Ganges. A village which has been cut 
away by the latter river is invariably a poor village with a thin 
stratum of soil overlying a thick layer of sand, and it is not till 
the river has let it alone for a good many years that the quality 
of the soil improves’ In addition to the wells, which are almost 
invariably earthen, lined with arhir and avhma stalks, there is 
a considerable number of small tanks which afford one watering 
to the crops in their vicinity. But, as a rule, the normal winter 
rains are sufficient for the ordinary crops without artificial irri- 
gation, especially for those in the rich Ramganga alluvium. In 
this soil an excess of the winter rains causes the crops to run to 
stalk at the expense of the ear, and in the tahsil as a whole 
waterlogging is a far more serious danger than drought. 

Of the total area 70,469 acres, or 60-4 per cent., have been 
cultivated on an average during the four years 1 906-08, and 24,461 
acres, or 20*8 per cent., were classified as cullurable though not 
actually under the plough. This latter figure includes 1,226 
acres under groves, and 2,989 acres of now fallow. Only 
10,184 acres, or about one-seventh of the cultivated* area, is 
artificially irrigated. The area tilled iu the rabi largely exceeds 
that of the kharif, the former averaging 51,687 acres, and the 
latter 34,676 acres. Wheat, barley and gram are the main staples 
in the rabi harvest, covering between them t)ver 78 per cent, of 
the rabi area. Poppy too is largely grown and accounts for 
per cent, of the whole. In the kharif, juar and bajra are the 
most important crops, forming, by themselves and with arhar, 
32*4 and 17*8 per cent, of tbe whole, respectively. Bice covers 
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5ft60 acres^ or 14*5 per cent., and maize 4,172 acres. Sugar- 
cane and juar grown for fodder are each about 4 per cent. The 
zaid harvest is inconsidomblo, averaging only 1,114 acres, and 
^ consisting chiefly of melons and vegetables. The double-cropped 
area is very large, amounting to 16,917 acres, or 24 per cent, 
of the whole cultivation. 

The chief cultivating castes are Thakurs, Brahmans, Ahirs, 
Kisans, Kachhis and Chamars. There are very few Kurmis. 
The Kachhis arc as usual the best cultivators, and the Thakurs 
and Brahmans are fairly successful, inferior to the Kisans 
but much above the Ahirs. In 1908, out of a total area 
of 74,023 acres included in holdings, 49*2 per cent, was held by 
occupancy tenants, 84*1 per cent, by non-occupancy tenants, 21*1 
per cent, was cultivated by the proprietors themselves as their 
air and khudkasht, and the remainder was held either rent-free or 
by ex-proprietary tenants. The grain- rented area is unusually 
large, amounting to 1,298 acres, mostly in very precarious land. 
The average rental incidence is lls. 3*43 in the case of 
tenants-at-will, and Rs. 4*13 in that of occupancy tenants. The 
high figure for the latter and the small proportion borne by the 
occupancy area to the whole are to be explained by the fact that 
during the period of depression most of the inferior portions of 
the occupancy holdings were abandoned by the tenants, and the 
diminished remainder now consists only of the very best land. 

Of the 464 mahals into which the tahsil is divided, 48 are 
held in single zamindari, 229 in joint zamindari, 69 in perfect 
•poXiHaTif and 118 in imperfect peUtidarL Thakurs are the 
principal proprietors, holding 71*8 per cent, of the total area of the 
tahsil. Brahmans hold 12*2 per cent., Musalmans 6*3, and Banias 
3*3. The largest landlords are Musammat Phul Kunwar, widow 
of Kunwar Bahadur Singh, who owns five whole villages and 
shares in seven others in pargana Amritpur, paying Ks. 4,831 
in land revenue ; Raja Rukmangal Singh, who owns five whole 
villages aud shares in eight others in pargana Paramnagar with 
*a land revenue of Rs. 2,850i; and Babu Bhuratinda, son of the late 
Rai Bahadur Durga Prasad, who owns shares in 19 villages in 
Amritpur and Paramnagar and pays on them Rs. 3,449. The 
proprietary bodies are nearly all composed of small owners. 
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The population of the tahsil was 86^343 in 1872^ 76/ 86 in 
1881, 73,218 in 1891 and 86,848 in 1901. The falling-ofip in 
the first decade was due to the famine of 1877-78, while that in 
the next period is to be ascribed to the series of wet seasons 
which culminated in the floods of 1888. The recovery at the last 
census is to be attributed to favourable seasons and the return 
of the people who had migrated in hard times. Classified accord- 
ing to religions there were 81,421 Hindus, 4,237 Musalmans 
and 190 of other sects. Of the total population, 69*6 per cent, 
relied entirely on agriculture for their living, as zamindars, 
tenants and field labourers, a higher proportion than was found 
in any other tahsil of the district, and 5,101 were supported 
by general labour. 

There is no town in the tahsil, and though there are 16 vil- 
lages with over 1,000 inhabitants, in none of them does the 
population amount to 3,000. The tahsil is self-contained 
and self-supporting, and such trade as there is is purely in agri- 
cultural produce. The only first class metalled road is that from 
Farrukhabad to Shahjahanpur, which crosses both the Ganges 
and the Ramganga. These rivers are not bridged, and in the 
rainy season a lengthy passage in a ferry boat is entailed at 
each. As regards the unmetalled roads, one from Hardoi to 
Bhababad traverses the southern half of the tahsil, and a branch 
from this runs across a ghat on tho Ganges to Khudaganj in the 
Farrukhabad tahsil. Another runs from Amritpur through 
Bajepur in a south-easterly direction, crosses the Ramganga at 
Chakarpur-ghat, and continues on to Hardoi. Another connects 
Amritpur with Allahganj on the metalled road. Another starts 
from Ghatiaghat, where the metalled road crosses from the 
Sadr tahsil, and runs due north till it meets the Amritpur- 
Bajepur road. A short second class road connects the metalled 
road with the Hardoi-Shahabad road. Other roads are mere 
village tracks, a few of which are nominally repaired by the 
district board. Owing to the practically universal prevalence 
floods, all unmetalled roads are very temporary in character. 
There are bridges of boats on the metalled road across the 
Ganges at Ghatiaghat and across the Ramganga near Baj^uz 
in the cold sod hot seasons; but all other crossings over ^bim 
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rivers are dependent on the ferries at Amayapur, Allahganj, 
and Ashrafpur on the Kamganga^ and Karanpur on the Gan- 
ges. 

For purposes of civil jurisdiction the tahsil is divided 
between the Fatehgarh and Kaimganj munsids, parganas Kha- 
khatmau and Paramnagar being included in the former and 
Amritpur in the latter. Tho arrangement is not convenient, and 
in the monsoon tho Amritpur people can only reach Kaimganj 
by way of Farrukhabad after a tedious and difficult journey. 
There is now only one police station, which is situated at Aligarh. 
The third class stations at Allahgaiij and Paramnagar have 
recently been abolished. Part of tho tahsil is included in the 
circles of Fatehgarh and Kamalganj. 


ALLAHGANJ, 'pargriiui Amritpur, tahHil Alioaru. 

This small town, in 27®36'N. and 79®46.'E., lies on the 
east side of the metalled Rohilkhand Trunk road^ 13 miles 
north-north-east of Fatehgarh. About a mile off, on tho wost| 
flows the Ramganga river. The population was 1,527 in 1901. 
The older portion of Allahgaiij is a cluster of mud houses grouped 
round an oblong market-place which is shadocl by some large 
trees. Through this settlement runs tho Banya, a wide water- 
course passing down to the Ramganga, and unhealthily stagnant 
for a great part of the year. But since the construction of the 
Rohilkhand Trunk road tho shopkeepers have deserted the old 
market for shops on either side of that highway. Old Allahganj 
has become a collection of ruins, and modern Allahganj is a street 
which him sprung up along the road. In the new part of the town 
has been built a aarai for native travellers. The other public 
buildings are the post-office, pound and upper primary school. 
There is also an inspection bungalow here under Public Works 
department control, and tho encamping-ground is the first stage 
for troops marching from Fatehgarh to Shahjahanpur or Bareilly. 

^ A market is held on Mondays and Fridays, but the sales 
are confined to grain and cloth. The probability of diluvion 
precludes the construction of masonry buildings and ao* 
counU for the squalor of what is rather an important market 
town. 
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ALLAHNAGAB BABHPUB^ pargana Pahaba^ taksil 
Fabbukhabad. 

This important suburb, adjoining the south-eastern wall of 
Fariiikhabad city, had in 1901 a population of 2,130. The main 
site lies east of the Fatehgarh-Kaimganj road, nearly three miles 
from Fatehgarh. The American Presbyterian Mission have 
esteblished their local head quarters at Barhpur, and have a dis- 
pensary, boys* school, and wellbuilt bungalows for the mis- 
sionaries. The distillery ^and a lower primary district board 
school are the only public institutions. Bricks for the city are 
manufactured in the local kilns. 




AMETHI, pargana Pahaba, tahail Farrukhabad. 

This suburban village on the old cliff of the Ganges lies 
about a mile bast of Farrukhabad in 27°27'N. and 79^40*E. 
A broad unmetalled road shaded by fine trees used to lead from 
Farrukhabad to Amethi by way of the ^\methi gate; and a metal- 
led road from the Kadiri gate now sweeps round to Ghatiaghat 
through Amethi Kohna, and connects with the Bohilkhand Trunk 
road Opposite the opium godown. The population at the 1901 
census was returned at 1,497 for both the old and now villages. 
The village has now sunk into insignificance, and even the traces 
of the fort built by its founder Nawab Muhammad Khan are 
being rapidly obliterated. The village has a considerable reputa- 
tion in the neighbourhood for the variety and quality of its ^ 
mangoes, and its gardens supply young trees to the countryside. 

AMOLAB, pargana TanGBAM, tahsil Chhibbamau. 

This village, in 26®6'N. and 79®47'E., stands on the mar 
plain which surrounds Talgram, throe miles south-east of that 
town, and contains eleven hamlets scattered over an area of 2,776 
acres. The principal proprietor is Gur Bakhsh Chaube, who 
owns more than half the village. There is a ruined fort in the 
village. ^ 

AMBITPUB, pargana Ahbitpub, tahail Aligabh. 

This large agricultural village, in 27^34*N. and 79^38V 
£.| stands at the junction of several unmetalled ruads^ 14 ndles 
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to the north of Fatehgarh. In 1901 the population was returned 
at 2,319^ mostly Kachhis and Kisans^ resident in the eleven out- 
lying hamlets. The village has altered little since described in 
Mundy’s Sketches. It lies in a country spread for many sur- 
rounding leagues with one sheet of luxuriant cultivation, inter- 
spersed with beautiful and ancient mango-trees. In the rainy 
season this rich and fruitful tract is scarcely habitable or pas- 
sable, the whole country between the Ganges and Bareilly (?) 
exhibiting one vast lake of water.’^ 

Amritpur contains a Vernacular Middle School, a branch 
lower primary school aiul a sarai. Its market is held on 
Mondays and Thursdays. It is said to have been founded by 
one Man Singh, who planted in this pargana a Gnharwar colony. 
Tradition ascribes the name to the excellence of the water, which 
was compared by the founder to amrit, or nectar. Before the 
Mutiny the village was the head quarters of a tahsil and a 
police circle, the buildings being located in the old fort which 
stood here. But after the destruction of the fort and the records 
by the rebels the tahsil was transferred to Aligarh, whither 
the police station was also removed some years later. 

AMRITPUR 'pargana. 

This, the largest pargana of the Aligarh tahsil, is bounded 
on the east by tahsil Shahabad of Har<loi, the Sendha or Perha 
watercourse forming in places the border. Its northern corner 
juts into tahsil Jalalabad of Shahjahanpur. It is ];oundcd on the 
west by the Ganges and marches on the south-east with pargana 
Khakhatmau of the Aligarh tahsil. The total area is 74,203 acres, 
but as much as 45,743 acres was classed by the Settlement Olheor 
as alluvial, and as such is subject to constant change. Bounded 
as it is by the Ganges, and travei-scd by the Ramganga, Amrit- 
pur is a network of waterways small and great ; but, for all the 
prevalent moisture, the drinking-water is l>ad almost every- 
where. 

In the Ain-i-Akhari (1596) Amrit pin* has no separate exis- 
tehce. It then formed part of the Shamsabad pargana of Kanauj. 
But the g^eat size of Shamsabad caused in later times its parti- 
tion into several portions, such as Mihrabad, w'hioh includod 
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among other subdivisions 9 ila 8 Bangaon and Islamganj. The 
latter sprang into existence when Islam Khan^ an officer of the* 
first Farrukhabad Nawab (1713=48), founded Islamganj on the 
site of Sakulmai. Passing into the hands of the Oudh Nawabs, 
Mihrabad was in 1801 ceded to the British and included in the 
Bareilly district until 1813, when it was detached to form part of 
the now Shahjahanpur district. Bangaon and Islamganj then 
became separate parganas, but in 1829 were transferred to Far- 
rukhabad and united into a single pargaua with liead quarters at 
Amritpur. In 1843 Bangaon was restored to Shahjahanpur, and 
Amritpur or Islamganj remained with its present boundaries as 
a portion of the Aligarh tahsil. The demands assessed on the 
pargaua at succcssivo British settlements of the land revenue will 
bo found in tlic appendix. 

ATAIPUK JADID, pargana Kampil, tahml Kaimoanj. 

This village, in 27°35'N. and 70®26'E., is a suburb of 
Kaimganj. In 1901 it had 2,345 inhabitants, mainly Pathans. 
The village is situated on the high ground overlooking the 
Ganges tarai, two miles north-cast of Kaimganj with a bazar 
lining Jboth sides of the unmctalled road to Bhamsabad. There is 
an upper primary school here, and the place is noted for the 
manufacture of shakar. This village has supplied and still 
supplies many good soldiers to the Indian Army. The provisions 
of the Village Sanitation Act (U. P. Act II of 1892) have been 
applied to the village. 

AUSER, pargana and taheil Tikwa. 

This large village, in 26®60'N. and 79®63'E., had, at the 
1901 census, a population of 3,140 persons. It contains an aided 
lower primary school, and is a mere collection of scattered ham- 
lets with no other claim to mention but its size. 


BHOJPUR, pargana Bhojpub, tahsil Farrukhabad. 

This village, in 27®17'N, and 79®41'E., stands prominently 
on the high cliff of the Ganges, six miles south of Fatehgarfa, in 
the oentre of a thickly wooded tract intersected by ravines. South 
of the village the Bi^ar Nala falls into the Ganges. Bhojpuri^ 
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which had at the last census a population of 1^069 persons, 
is reputed to have once been a centre of trade but in these days 
is nothing more than an agrionltural settlement. A large number 
of houses are built of the old bricks dug out of the ruined fort. 
An old Kayasth family, now represented by Ram Chandra and 
Ishri Parshad, owns this and fifteen neighbouring villages. Their 
ancestor was appointed kanungo in the reign of Akbar and 
received a jagir. The office of kanungo has been held by mem- 
bers of the family over since, and Babu Ram Chandra is now an 
Honorary Magistrate. 

BHOJPUR i^argnna. 

This pargana forms a triangle at the south-east corner of tho 
Farrukhabad or Sadr tahsil, its sides resting on tho Ganges, on 
pargaiia Muhammadabad, and on tahsil Chhibramau. According 
to the recent survey the area of tho pargana is 73,208 acres, or 
114 square miles. Of tho total area nearly 80 per cent, is culti- 
vated, and half the 1>arren land consists of the salino plains on 
the Muhammadabad border. From tho time of Akbar until the 
establishment of tho Bangash dynasty in 1713 pargana Bhojpur 
was the special charge of an amil or tax-gatherer subordinate to 
the governor {nazifii) of Kanauj. During or after the reign of 
Alamgir (1658 — 1707) one Muhammad was amil, and founded tho 
castle of Gadanpur Amil. Amanabal is perhaps named after 
his supei^or officer, the governor Aman-ullah. Bhoj])ur was one 
of the first parganas granted to Muhammad, first Nawab of 
Farrukhabad. He transferred the head quarters of tho amil from 
Bhojpur town to Kamalganj ; and in 1736, when he had assumed 
independence, detached tappa Pahara as dower-land for his 
wives. The demands assessed on the pargana at successive 
British settlements of the land revenue will be found in the 
appendix. 

BHOLEPUR, pargana Pahaba, tahsil Fabbukhabad. 

This viUage, in 27«24^N. and 79<’41'E., adjoins Fatchgarh 
on the north-west, and Nagla Dina, one of its hamlets, is included 
within mumcipal limits. The main inhabited site lies to the 
south-west of the Fatehgarh-Kaimganj rood, about one mile from 
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the district courts ; and the Fatehgarh station of tho Cawnporo- 
Achnera branch of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
liailway and tho quarters of the railway staiF are actually in 
Bholcpur. The population of the village was returned at 2,393 
at the 1901 census. Tho Ary a Samaj have hero a flourishing 
primary school, which is aided by the district board. The 
proprietary body is largt;, the predominant caste being Kiirmis. 
AV'^ells are very numerous and eiiltivation is of a very high order, 
.mai/o, potatoes and tobacco being cropped in japid rotation. 
Tho tradv^ in tobacco aud potatoes is important and has given 
Bholepur a notoriety that extends heyond tho borders of the 
province. 

BbSlIAiVCAUI t, parg ina and La/tsU Cif iiiimAMAU. 

This small market town, in 27°10'N. and 79®35'K., stands 
at the intersection of two uumetallcd roads six miles south-west 
of Chhibramau and twenty-three miles stnith-wust of Fatoligarh. 
Tho population at tho 1901 eensiis was 3,291. The town contains 
a branch post-ollico, an upper primary and an aided lower pri- 
mary girls^ scho<»l^ a cattle-pound, and a station of the Great 
Trigonometrical JSurvoy. Tho latter is 518 feet above the sea 
level. There is also a l•astll^, enclosed within a large wall and 
ditch, which was huilt by Malianfind, the first Chaudhri of the 
Bishangarh fjimily. The market of Bishangarh is held on Sun- 
days and Wednesdays. 

OlllllBllAMAU, pargana t(nd tuhall CiiiiiURAMAn. 

Tiiis town, tho capital of the tahsil bearing its name, is 
situated on mile 20G of the Grand Trunk Iio^ld, 17 miles south- 
west of Fatehgarh, in 27° 9' N. and 70®31'K. The population, 
which was 5,444 in 1872, had in 1901 reached 7,034. Tho site, 
which covers some 100 acres, lies on the lands of three villages, 
Clihibramau, Deobaranpur and Asalatnagar. The town itself 
consists of two portions, Chhibramau on the cast and Mahmudpur 
on the west. The former is a quiet little country town of mud- 
built houses, standing a short distance off the Grand Trunk Koad. 
It is occupied chiefly by Hindus, among whom priestly Brahmans 
axe numerous. It has a little market of its own, and an old 
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sarai, more or less dilapidated. East of the town, on the site 
of tho old fort, is a handsome dispensary with oommo.lious out- 
houses, which was erootod by Mr. Growse when colloeLor. *J>ut 
Chhibramau proper has been quite eclipsed by its western noigli- 
boiir Mahmudganj. Originally a largti village of mud houses, 
the latter profited greatly by the making of the (<j‘and Trunk 
Koad. It becam • an important haltiiig-[ila(;c for travellers a*id 
troops, and for afujut a quarter of si mile on either side of the 
highway has sprung up a well-built and busy street. Into this, 
near its western end, opens the sciraL built by Nawab Muham- 
mad Khan and restored by Mr. Lindsay. It is a larg»> square 
enclosure entered by a wide gateway and surrounded within 
by good sized rooms of briek-work. Tiie rooms are froiiteil 
by raised plinths and there is a fine well in tho centre of (ho 
courtyard. Beyond the sirti on the west, and opposite (ho 
cncauiping-ground, stands another memorial of Mr. Lindsay. 
Tliis is Lindsay ganj, a wide oblong market-place entered at 
either end by a gateway. On each side stand exeellent shops 
faced by shady trees. A market is held here on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays. North of the (irand Trunk Uoad, Mahmudganj 
extends into a large and raUior unclean cluster of mud houses. 
Besides the buildings already inontiori'-d, Chhibramau erm tains a 
police station, a talisili school, a training schools for teachers, 
a pound, a post-olficc and a munsif’s court-house, 'riic last is, 
however, now vacant, as Chhibramau has been attached to tlio 
Kanauj muiisifi. There are also two aided schools, one for boys 
and one for girls. T ie town is administered under Act XX of 
1856 (Bengal Mofussil Police). Tho main source of income is a 
house-tax, assessed on 661 of the 1,50$ houses in tho town. 
The receipts from this tax in 1908 were Its. 1,686, which gives 
an incidence of 4 annas and 2 per head of population, and 

Rs. 2-7-0 per house assessed. Police and conservancy absorb 
most of the income, but in 1008 some Its. 400 wore available for 
local improvements and public w'orks. The provisions of tho 
Village Sanitation Act (U. P. Act II of 1802) have been applied 
to the town. The legendary founder of the town was Raja Sumer 
Sah of Partabner 'in Etawah, grcat-great-graiidson of the 
famous Prithvi Raja. Ilis date is about the beginning of the 
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fourteenth century. The story runs that he here saw a she-goat 
successfully repel a wolf, and, impressed with the omen and the 
natural fitness of the site, ho founded here a village which he 
called C.lihiriyomau or Tnttlo (joat Town. But the story is 
common enough elsewhere. Other etymologists trace the name 
to the number of thatched roofs (chhappar) or chintz-printers 
{oldppi) formerly found in the town. The name is ofti n pro- 
nounced Clihabramau, and sometimes Clihapramau. The town has 
been the head of a pargaiia since the days of Akbar. The talisil 
head (piarters were removed hero from Talgram in 1844, the 
object of tho transfer being to place the tahsil on the (Irand 
Trunk lioad. The ollices wore at lirst housed in the old fort at 
Chhibramaii proper, but in 1850 they were installed in another 
building which has since been replaced by tho present structure. 
There is also a .good bungalow belonging to the Irrigation 
department just outside the town. 

Clin 1 BRA M A U pargana. 

This, tile most westerly of the two parganas which make up 
the tahsil of tho same name, is bounded on the east by pargana 
Talgram; on the north by tlio Farriikhabad tahsil, from which 
it is severed chiclly by tho Kali Nadi ; on the west by tahsil 
Blioiigaon of Maiiipuri ; and on tho south by the river Jsan, which 
divides it from the Tirwa tahsil. Its area is 123 square miles. 

Towards the close of tho sixteenth century and of bar’s 
roign Chliibramau included the bulk of two ma/talti, both in tho 
ICanauj dastur and both deriving their names from places in the 
modern pargana. Tho Aind-Akbari gives Chhibramau a state 
rental of Rs. 38,053, Sikaudarpur-Adliu one of Rs. 6,926. Under 
the Bangash Nawabs tlie two parganas remained separate, and 
it was not until tho cession that they became merged into a single 
division bearing tho name of Chhibramau. Tho demands assessed 
on the pargana at successive scttlemcuts will be found in the 
appendix. 


CHHIBRAMAU tahsil. 

Tahsil Chhibramau, comprising tho two parganas of Chhib* 
ramau and Talgram, lies between the Farrukhabad tahsil on tho 
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north and the Tirwa (ahsil the south. On the wost it'marches 
with pargana Ki.sJini <»f tlio Mainpini clistiict, and on tin* east 
with the Kanaiij talisil, while the (Jaiu 4 :es flows ])a8t its nortli- 
eastern corner, separating it from the Ilardoi district. The 
total area of the talisil is acres or square miles, 

and it contains ‘248 villages divided int*» r>OS niahals. 

The physical googra])hy of the t ahsil is simple. The Kali 
Nadi forms the northern and the Isan tlu* southein hoiiiidary, 
while the Ganges touches the iiorth-iast eoriier, aind the wliole 
tract consists of or upland, and ttrnn^ or tlu; lowland 

adjoining those rivers. The ( Jtyiges which is marked off 

from the hangar hy a steo]> alunpt clift*, is veiy small and 
contains no cultivation. 'Die Kali Nadi and Isan tarai tracts 
are less clcarl}" nunked, the d<scent from the n]>laiuJ consist- 
ing usually of a slope scoured hy \vaU rcoiirses. Tlieir soils 
are similar in character \vith a thicker loam stratinu than the 
Ganges papar soils, and resemhle the (arui close to the cliff 
of the Ganges villages in other ]>arts of the <listiict. In the 
upland the soil is ch’ofly of the u.fnir tianufl varic‘ty, the ximr 
being more general in the Tulgram pargana. 

Of the total urea 103,110 acres, or 08*1 ])er cent-., have been 
ctiltivaled on an average during the last four yejirs , 17*1 poi- 
cent, is classified as ciilturable though not under the phaigJi ; and 
only 14*7 per cent, is utteily barren. Of tJiu area recorded as 
culturable, 6,137 acres, or nearly a quarter, is inidor groves, and 
another 3,820 acres are new fallow. Over 35 |»er cent, of the 
cultivation is irrigated, rather more than a quarter of the irriga- 
tion coming from the canals. Then? is a good deal of tank irriga- 
tion, but* wells form the main source of supply. They last, as a 
rule, only from one to three years and have to be ])rotoctcd by 
twig linings to keep the sjind strata in place. The rabl area 
considerably exceeds that of the kharif, the respective averages 
being 64,978 and 53,532 acres. Wheat is the chief staple in the 
rabiy occupying 26*7 per cent, of the area alone, and 27*1 per 
cent, along with barley and gram. The porcetitages of the other 
important crops are barley, 13*3 ; barley with gram, 16*3; poppy 
7*8 ; gram alone, 2*4 ; and potatoes, 1*6. The potato cultivation 
is nearly confined to the neighbourhood of Sara! Pyag^ where it 
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Iia9 been fostered by some enterprising Eurmis who import 
manure largely from Cawnpore and export their x>rodiice. Of 
the kharify juar^ alone and with ar/iar, forms SO-6 jiercent. ; 
bajra^ alone and with arhar^ 28-7 j^er cent. ; maize, 17 •! per 
cent.; cotton, generally grown along with ar/iar*, 7*3 i)er cent. ; 
sugarcane 6 j>er cent. ; and rice, 4*7 per cent. There is also a 
little jtoar grown for fodder. The zaid harvest covers some 1,769 
acres on an average, and consists mainly of tobacco, with some 
melons and vegetables. The area beaiing two or more crops a 
year is 14,670 acres, or 14*2 per cent, of the cultivated area, an 
unusually small [)roportion for the district. 

The x^rincipal cultivating* castes are Brahmans, Thakurs, 
Ahirs, Kisans and Xachhis, but most of the castes are represent- 
ed. As usual, Kachhis and Kurmis jjay the highest rent rates 
and are the best cultivators. The worst are the Ahirs, who 
rely largely on their stock. Brahmans and Thakurs are mo- 
derate all-round cultivators. In 1908, of the total holdings 
area of 109,764 acres, 59*2 per cent, was held by occupancy 
tenants, 28*1 per cent, by non-occnjiancy tenants, 11*8 per cent, 
was cultivated by prox)rietors as their sir and khudkasht^ the 
remainder being held either rent-free or by ex-proprietary 
tenants. The grain-rented area was 339 acres. The average 
rental incidence ]3er acre is Rs. 4*25 in the case of occupancy 
tenants, and Rs. 3*63 in that of ten ants -at- will. The higher 
rate paid by the former is explained by the fact that they own 
much the best land. The land revenue of the tahsil is now 
Rs. 1,90,982, a considerable reduction on the initial demand of 
Rs. 2,00,700 fixed at the 1870 settlement. 

Of the 50S mahals of the tahsil, 140 are held in single zamin- 
dari, 235 in joint zamiudari, 75 in perfect ptfUidari, and 58 in 
imperfect puttidari. The revenue-free area is 5,867 acres, and 
770 acres are nazuL Thakurs are the principal proprietors, 
though they -do not predominate in this tahsil to the same extent 
as in otliers, holding only 30 per cent, of the whole. Brahmans 
own 26 per cent., Musalmans 15*6 per cent., and Kayasths 10 
^er cent. The most important proprietors are the Raja of 
Tirwa, who owns 22 entire villages and shares in 4 others, on 
which he pays Rs. 16,973 in land revenue ; and Ali Hasan Khan, 
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Naxnl Hasan Khan, and the sons of Safia Jahan Begam, rclationa 
by marriage of the late Bogam of Bhopal, who Iiavo acquired 20 
villages and shares in four others on which they pay altogether 
Rs. 16,192 in land revenue. 

The population of the talisil rose from 121,197 in 1872 
to 122,782 in 1881. The disastrous results of the wet seasons 
during the next decade brought about a docroase to 111,111 in 
1891, but the subsequent recovery has l)oen remarkable, and 
at the 1901 census the i»opulation was 126,706. Classified by 
religions there were 113,780 Hindus, 12,690 Musalmans, 6 
Jains, 33 Christians, 191 Aryas and 2 Sikhs. Of thi', total 
population, 65 per cent, relied entirely on agriculture for a 
living, and 6,216 wore supported hy gonoral labour. The remain- 
der were engaged in the ordinary trades and avocations of an 
agricultural community. 

The only towns in the tahsil are Chhihramau and Talgram, 
with 7,031 and 5,457 inhabitants rosptictivoly. There are 25 
villages with populations exceeding 1,000, and in the larger 
ones fairs are held once or twice a week. There is no manufac- 
ture of any interest or importance, and the trade of the tahsil 
is entirely in agricultural produce. The railway passes through 
the north-east corner of the tahsil with a station at Oursahaiganj, 
but has not developed any large import or oxiJort trade, and 
the tahsil is self-contained and self-supporting. Altogether the 
means of communication arc ample. The Falehgarh-Cawnporo 
metalled road runs alongside of the railway from Khudaganj 
to Gursaliaiganj, where it joins the Grand Trunk Rf»ad which 
passes through the town of Chhihramau into the Mainpuri dis- 
trict. From Chhihramau one second class road runs in a north- 
easterly direction to Farriikhabad, and another north-west to 
Kaimganj, while a third leads to Saurikh in the south. From 
Talgram runs a second class road south-east to Tirwa, and aii- 
otlibr joins the Cawnpore-Fatehgarh metalled road near Malik- 
pur. There are also several roads of inferior classes. The tahsil 
is included in the Kanauj munsifi, to which the Grand Trunk 
Road makes access easy. There are police stations at Chhihramau . 
aud Qursahaiganj, the circle of the latter including a portion 
of the Elanauj tahsiL For purposes of criminal and revenue 
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administration the tahsil is in the charge of a full-powered dfficer 
on the district stiifF; assisted hy the tahsildaf af^^lChhihramaii^ and 
there is an honorary assistant collector for pafgana Talgram. 

DAIPUll, pargana and tahsil Kanauj. 

This, the extreme south -castor ii village of the district, stands 
on the Ganges clilf aliout 40 miles to the south-east of Fatehgarh. 
The population in 1901 was 1,440. Before tlio Mutiny the pro- 
prietors were influential Saiyids, but the village has almost 
passed out of their hands. The only claims of Daipur to notice 
are that it is the site of a ferry which convoys goofls and passen- 
gers across to Hardoi, and that there is here a ruined castlo 
named Shergarh, whose foundation tradition assigns to Sher 
Shah Sur. This must bo the Shorgarh which is mentioned in 
chapter V as having been defended in 1667 by A k bar’s foster- 
brother against the rebellious Ali Quli Khan. 

FARRUKHABAD, p trgina Pahaba, tahsil Farrukttabad, 

This city, which gives its name to the district, lies three 
miles north-west of the head quarters station Fate’.igarh, in 
27®24'N. and 79®40'E. About two miles from its north-eastern 
corner flows the Ganges. The population, which in 1,847 was 
60,300, had risen in 1853 to 77,907, and fallen in 1866 to 
73,119. After this Farrukhabad and Fatehgarh were made 
into a single municipality and tlie combined figures which are 
alone accurate, give a total of 79,204 in 1872, which rose by 
1881 to 79,761, but had fallen again in 1891 to 78,032, while 
the census in 1901 showed a sudden drop to 67,338. This 
depopulation is hard to explain ; the climate and general health 
are good ; food is plentiful ; wages ai’c high and labour is scarce; 
and yet the only reason assigned is a gradual exodus in search 
of employment. Classifying the inhabitants according to reli- 
gion, there wore 43,951 Hindus, 18,603 Musalmans, 205 Jains, 
141 Christians and 378 members of other religions. Enquiries 
as to the birtliplacos of the population showed thtit 54,702 were 
born within the district, and 3,698 in neighbouring districts, so 
that the number of immigrants was less than 5,000. An analysis 
of the returns of occupations shows that 33,723 persons weio 
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classified as dependants, and that of the bread-winners 22,582 
were males and 6|993 females. The following occupations were 
the most important numerically : Government service (1,060), 
agriculture (3,138), barbers (197), indoor servants (687), washer- 
men (207), water-carriers (335), sweepers (340), dealers in 
grain and pulse (532), oil-prossers (274), swoetmoat-sellers (348), 
cotton-weavers (844), calendorers, fullers and printers (877), 
piece-goods dealers (244), tailors (512), goldsmiths (436), brass- 
workers (343), iron-workers (215), carpenters (277), bootmakers 
(339), tanners (235), brokers (280), porters (238), weighmen 
(216), priests (227), labourers (3,006), beggars (366). The main 
ways in which women earned a livelihood wore : by agriculture 
(1,384), as barbers (159), indoor servants (408), washerwomen 
(447), water-carriers (174), sweepers (283), fiour-grindcrfl (729), 
oil-pressers (133), vegetable-sellers (125), garland-makers (100), 
labourers (625), prostitutes (167) and beggars (231). 

Farrukhabad is completely surrounded by a triangular 
embankment or wall, as high in some places as twenty foot, and 
from ten to twelve foot thick. This rampart is guarded at in- 
tervals by bastions, or rather flanking towers. It is now of 
coarse in great disrepair, and has at some points crumbled away 
till its value as a boundary is quite insignificant. The north 
side of the triangle was formed chiefly by the old Ganges cliff, 
which here runs due east and west. Neither at Farrukhabad 
nor for some distance higher up stream is that cliff so high and 
abrupt as in the lower reaches, where the river still runs, or has 
but lately receded from, beneath it. The action of the surface 
drainage, washing down towards the Ganges, has in time worn 
the bank from a precipice into a shelving declivity. On the 
other two sides of the triangle the wall was completely artificial. 
The shorter of these sides runs from north-west to south-east, 
and therefore faces the south-west. The other, which in length 
almost equals the northern, extends with a south-eastern aspect 
from north-east to south-west. The lengths of the three sides, 
measured along straight lines connecting the angles of the 
triangle, are south 2,947, south-east 1,875, and south-west 1^576 
ynids. These walls are entered by ten gates : the Ganga, Pain, 
and Kutb on the northern ; the Man at the meeting of the 

18 
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northern and south-western ; the Jasmai and Khandiya on the 
south-western ; and the Madar^ the.Lal, the Kadiri and the Amethi 
on the south-eastern. There were originally twelve gates, but 
the Dhalawal and the Tarain have been closed. The same re- 
mark applies partially to the Kntb, which is now no more than 
a narrow postern. Not that gates are any longer needed ; the 
dilapidated ramparts of the city give admission through many 
a gap. The existing gates are now merely the openings through 
which the principal roads pass. Thus, the Kadiri is traversed 
by a metalled road from Fatehgarh ; the Lai, by metalled roads 
from Fatehgarh and Ghatia-ghat ; the Madar by a metalled 
road from Cawnpore and Yakutganj and an unmetalled road 
from Chhibramau; the Jasmai by a metalled road from Main- 
puri and Pattiya ; and the Mau by a metalled road from Kaim- 
ganj and Mau-Rashidabad. Within the city itself the principal 
highway is that running from the Lai to the Mau gate, with a 
total length of about a mile. It is a remarkably busy street, 
flanked on each side by well-built shops. The space within the 
walls is by no means crowded with buildings. Of the total area 
of 1,859 acres some 975 only are occupied by houses. The re- 
mainder consists chiefly of fields, gardens and waste or tree- 
ahaded plots let at high rents to market-gardeners who are at- 
tracted by the large stock of manure available. Much, however, 
of the land was granted revenue-free by the old Nawabs of 
Farrukhabad to their kinsmen, and some of it is still unassessed. 
The city is divided into 143 muhallas or wards, named for the 
most part after the guilds or traders who occupy them or local 
o^ebrities. The modern business quarters lie chiefly along the 
eastern half of the main street, and the streets branching there- 
from at the Kotwali and the Tripolia. The fashionable quar- 
ters, with the finest houses and gardens, may be seen on the road 
to the Ganges, in the north-eastern corner of the city. All 
quarters alike have some share in the principal beauty of the 
city — ^its wealth of evergreen trees. The drinking-water is remark- 
able for its excellence; and the firmness of the subsoil permits 
the construction of wells which require no costly masonry lining. 
The native saying,’^ writes Mr. Irvine, is true without exaggera-^ 
tion^ that ia Farrukhabad there is a well iu every house. Tl^ 
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natural drainage is ve^ fair^ as the site of the oity slopes slightly 
but decidedly northwards towards the flats of the Ganges. 

Several of the flights of bathing stairs built when the Ganges 
washed the foot of the old cliiF are still extant ; and the Bisrant- 
ghat of Bihari Lai may be quoted as the best specimen. But 
the river long ago deserted its ancient bed, and except in the 
rainy season these ghaia are unfrequented. Two old buildings 
which are still in regular use are the aaraia at either end of the 
main street, called, after the gates which they respectively 
adjoin, the Lai Sarai and the Mau Sarai. Both are commodious 
and cleanly kept quadrangles, moderately well shaded within by 
trees. The Mau Sarai was built by the Bibi Sahiba, and that of 
the Red gate by her husband Nawab Muhammad ; but the latter 
building was in 1825 restored after his own fashion by the 
collector. It was part of Nawab Muhammad’s original plan 
to attach aarais to flvo of the other gates ; and the history of 
three of these still survives. The aarai at the Jasmai gate was 
half built and then demolished ; on the site of that beside the 
Madar gate Nawab Muzaffar Jang built the existing Madar-bari ; 
and that of the Amethi gate was demolished by the Nawab’s 
descendants. Mosques and Hindu temples are both numerous, 
but none are of great antiquity or architectural merit. Neither 
the Bibi Sahiba’s mosque, nor the spacious and lofty temple of 
theSadhs, which stands in the Sadhwara, is an exception to this 
-general rule. In Musalman tombs the city and its neighbour- 
hood are rich. The Bihisht Bagh, or Garden of Paradise, in its 
extreme north-western corner, contains the sepulchres of Nawab 
Ahmad, his mother the Bibi Sahiba and several lesser celebrities* 
About half a mile further west at Nekpur Khurd, outside the 
walls, is the Hayat Bagh, or Garden of Life, the last home of 
the Nawabs Muhammad and Qaiox Khan, of Nasir Khan, the 
governor of Kabul, and of others. Other shady memorials of 
past rulers exist in the Aish Bagh, or Pleasure Garden ; the Pain 
Bagliy or garden below the fort ; and the Naulakha, or grove of 
nine hundred thousand trees, all within the walls. The fort 
used to stand on the mound formerly occupied by the old Bamtela 
stronghold of Maud, which was in turn preceded, so legend avers, 
by a fortress of king Drupada. But aU Nawab Mohammad’e 
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buildings on the mound were demolished either by his succes- 
sors or by the British Government after the Mutiny^ and the 
only relic of the Nawabs which has been left here is a little 
mosque. On the site of the old citadel now stand the tahsil and 
the town hall. The latter contains a library and a spacious 
reading room^ the honorary magistrate’s court-house, the muni- 
cipal office and a handsome assembly room. The other public 
buildings are the Kotwali, on the north side of the main street 
about 400 yards from the Lai Darwaza ; the dispensary and 
female hospital beside the Kadiri gate ; the post-office, housed 
in a good building, along the road from the Tripolia with 
Railway station and the various schools. The principal mar- 
ket is Lindsayganj, the centre of the grain trade. It is a 
wide open square beside the Kadiri gate, bordered by well-con- 
structed houses of brick or stone. Next in importance ranks 
the Sabzimandi, opposite to the Kotwali, where vegetables and 
cloth are sold. The Tripolia, crossed by the main road, is an- 
other business square, which by having four entrances belies its 
name.''' A third bazar or ganj near the Lai Darwaza was built 
about a century ago by a collector named Grant, and is still 
in good preservation. A fourth, erected about eighty years back 
by the then collector, Mr. Wright, was once the principal mar- 
ket for aaraon or mustard, but has now fallen to decay. 

The trade and manufactures of the city have been dealt with 
in chapter II. The commercial history of the town is one of 
rapid growth and equally rapid decline. But at its best Farrnkh- 
abad was rather an emporium' than a workshop. Brokerage and 
banking were the great occupations of its business men, and the 
actual manufactures bore but a small proportion to the goods 
which merely passed through the city. The usual course of trade 
was to import f rom j Calcutta and re-export westwards. It was 
probably to its position on the frontier of British territory and at 
the same time on the banks of the Ganges that Farrukhabad was 

• A tripolia or tripauliya is a place with three gates or arohes. This iripoUi 
has four entraaoes and two gates ; a third is said to have bean re m oved eoms HHj 
years ago. But it may be doubted whether the tripolia was ever oomplstad, 
misn stactiag on his iU-fated expedition to Bohilkhand, Hawab Qaim Khan toll 
Kama! Khan, eAsla» that it must be finished before his nstun. But IIm Nawab 
was bKoui^t bask dead. 
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indebted for its commercial prosperity. With the advance of the 
frontier and the superseding of the river by improved means of 
communication that prosperity inevitably diminished. 

The municipality of Farrukhabad-cam-Fatehgarh is adminis- 
tered by a board of 17 members. The District Magistrate is 
usually elected Chairman^ the Joint Magistrate and Civil Surgeon 
sit ex~ojfficiOf twelve members are elected and two ax^pointed. 
There are sub-committees for Finance^ Public Works and Octroi, 

^ and each department is under the immediate control of a member. 
There is now a paid Secretary though for several years Rai 
Jwala Prasad Bahadur was Honorary Secretary. The financial 
position of the board is sound, with no liabilities, and assets in 
the shape of Government Paper of the face value of Rs. 20,000. 
The net income of the municipality is about Rs. 75,000, of which 
nearly Rs. 60,000 arc derived from octroi. The incidence of 
direct taxation may be taken at a rupeo a head. 

A drainage scheme for the city, prepared by the Sanitary 
Engineer to Government, has recently been com[>leted. A sys- 
tem of main drains with flushing tanks carries surface water and 
Bullage to the low land to the north of the town. Here filter 
beds have been constructed where the sullage is purified before 
being sold to cultivators. 

How Farrukhabad was founded by the Nawab Muhammad 
Khan, and how he named it after the emperor Farrukhsiyar has 
l^n related in chapter V. Standing on the old castle-mound 
where he afterwards built his citadel ho had been greatly struck 
by the view, while his followers, shooting on the lowlands beneath 
the modern city, had been equally struck with the sport obtain- 
able. When, therefore, the Nawab saw an opportunity of wresting 
the site from the Bamtelas, he seized it. Within the earthen 
walls of the city which he then began to build were included all 
Jffiukampur and Deothan, besides portions of other villages. The 
Bamtelas, however, did not resign their ancient possessions with- 
out a struggle. They constantly attacked the rising ramparts, and 
effecting on one occasion an entrance through the Kutb gate, 
they were repulsed only with the aid of the NawaVs Ganr aUiee 
after great bloodshed. To prevent such dangers in future, Muham* 
mad Khan stationed at each gate five hundred men and two gUQS* 
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For each of his twenty-two eons he built castles^ round the inside 
of the walls ; and from such cfuitles these wards which bear the 
prefix of garhi derived as a rule their names. It was bis intention 
that the fighting men should Hve in the outer parts and artisan 
clashes in the centre of the city. Thus the valiant Khatak and 
Bangash Fathans were quartered in Bangashpura and Khatak- 
purBj adjoining the ramparts. Of the quarters which he founded 
for the men of peace^ the Liohai^ Nonhai^ Kbandhai, Khatrana and 
Sadhwara survive. But others of his foundation^ such as the . 
Kasarhattaj Pasarhatta^ Mochiana^ Koliana^ Bamanpuri, Julah- 
puri, Agarwa^ Kaghazi^ Mahajanpura and Saiyidpura, have 
either altered their names or disappeared. His arrangement is 
nevertheless observed to some extent even now. It may be 
doubted if a single Sadh lives outside the Sadhwara or its offshoot 
the Sahibganj quarter. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century^ and probably 
during the rule of Muhammad Khan’s son Qaim Khan^ Farrukh- 
abad was visited by the Jesuit father Tieffen thaler^ who^ after 
noting that it is a large and important place^ describes it as fol- 
lows: It is surrounded by a lime-cemented wall, with battle- 

ments, and enriched by a fosse, and has twelve gates ; three being 
directed towards each cardinal point. Four are main gates : one to- 
wards the Ganges, another towards Mau, a third towards Kanauj, 
a fourth towards Agra. The houses are low and lime-cemented, 
except a few built of brick, at least outside. They are tolerably 
commodious internally and neatly finished with tiles. The high 
street, which is inhabited by merchants and tradesmen, extends 
half a mile from the Bed gate to the fort ; and another street, from 
the Bed gate to that towards Mau, is a full mile long. The circuit 
of the town is, according to some, six miles ; according to others 
nine. It is the emporium for all commodities for this part of 
India, for Delhi, Kashmir, Bengal and Surat. The fort in 
which is the residence of the governor, is about a mile in circum- 
ference, and is situated to the north-west of the upper part of the 
high street, and is surrounded with a battlemented mud walL The 
site is elevated, and the defences are rendered more effective by 
towers projecting above ramparts, and by a dry ditch eff unusual 
breath. The entrance to the place is through an outer and an 
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inner gate. The new palace, as well as the old, is of square 
outline, and has low hexagonal turrets along the sides. It has a 
lofty watch-tower.^' 

In 1749, after the defeat and death of Qaim Khan, the city 
was visited and annexed by Safdar Jang, the Nawab of Oudh. 
Within a year it had been recovered by its old masters, the Ban- 
gash family, but only to be lost once more to the Oudh Nawab 
and his Maratha allies in 1751. In the following year the city 
and part of the district were restored to Nawab Ahmad Khan by 
a treaty, and till his death in 1771 the peace was undisturbed. 
In that year the emperor Shah Alam encamped outside it with 
intentions of annexation ; but he was bought off, and a few years 
later the appearance of a British brigade at Fatehgarh opened a 
long reign of immunity from external foes, but not of internal 
order. In 1803, Lord Valentia writes that before the cession of 
the previous year, life was terribly insecure. Murders were 
so frequent in Farrukbabad that people dared not venture there 
after sunset ; and the workmen who came out to the cantonments 
always retired to their own houses during daylight." 

Since the cession to the British the most important events 
have been the Maratha invasion of 1804 and the Mutiny, both cf 
which have been already described. 

FAKRTTKHABAD tahail. 

Tahsil Farrukbabad, or as it is commonly called, the Sadr 
tahsil, comprises the parganas of Shamsabad East, Muhammad- 
abad, Bhojpur and Pahara, and is bounded on the east and north- 
east by the Ganges, which separates it from the Aligarh tahsil of 
the district ; on the north and north-west by the Kaimganj tahsil ; 
on the south-west by the Etoh and-Mainpuri districts; and on the 
south by the Chhibramau tahsil of this district. Excluding the 
area of cantonments, which is 1,084 acres, the total area of 
the tahsil is 215,574 acres, or 336*83 square miles. The tahsil 
is divided into 408 villages, sub-divided into 894 mahals, and it 
boundaries have been left unchanged for many years past except 
on the east where the Ganges has moved to some extent. 

The physical features of the tahsil are determined by its rivers, 
wUth are tile Ganges on the east, the Kali Nadi on the south, and 
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the Bagar Nala, used by the Canal department as a canal escape, 
which enters the pargana at about the centre of its northern bound- 
ary and flows through it, entering the Ganges about the centre of 
the eastern boundary. The soil throughout is divided into tarai 
or lowland, and hangar or upland. The Ganges tarai is not very 
extensive, and is separated from the hangar by a sharply defined 
cliff. Water is found everywhere near the surface, and irriga- 
gation is readily available when required. The soil is for the 
most part papar, i.e. a thin stratum of loam more or less mixed 
with sand overlying pure white river sand. As a rule this stra- 
tum is from two to four feet in thickness, but near the cliff the 
loam increases and consequently the rental value of the land. 
The Kali Nadi tarai, which is on the whole . of better quality 
than that of the Ganges and has a thicker loam stratum, is from 
two miles to -200 yards in breadth and is also defined from the 
hangar by a sharp rise which is in some places almost a cliff, 
though it is in others only a long slope of poor soil intersected 
by water-courses which is known locally as kachha land. The 
water-level is lower than in the Ganges tarai, but irrigation 
from earthen wells is in places feasible. The Kali Nadi it- 
self was formerly much used for irrigating its tarai, but since 
the floods of 1888 the bed of the river has deepened, and where 
before only one lift was required to raise the water to the level of 
the tarai, throe are now usually necessary, and the increased cost 
limits the area irrigated. Both the Ganges and Kali Nadi tarai 
are completely submerged in time of high floods. The Bagar 
Nala has no regular tarai, the soil in its basin being for the most 
part a poor hhur very susceptible to variations in the rainfall. 
This river divides the hangar into two distinct tracts, one to the 
north-east, comprising the whole Pahara pargana, where the soil 
is mostly a stiff dumat of good quality, the other comprising the 
bulk of Bhojpur, Muhammadabad and Shamsabad East parganas. 
In this tract the soil adjoining the Bagar and the Kali Nadi tarai 
is generally a poor bhur, but the remainder of the watershed 
between the two rivers is a large level plain chiefly consisting of 
dnmat of varying quality. 

Irrigation in this tahsil is almost entirely from wells^ only 
two villages receiving an appreciable amount of canal water. 
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The Ganges tarai is irrigable throughout from shallow kachha 
wells^ and that of the Kali Nadi from the river itself and occa- 
sionally from kachha wells in which the dhenkli is sometimes 
employed and sometimes the charaa. In the hangar tracts irriga* 
tion is generally from kachha wells, which last one to throe years 
and can be constructed at a cost of about Ils. 8. There is a little 
irrigation from the Bagar Nala, which is used as a canal escapo, 
and in its immediate neighbourhood the water level is sometimes 
high enough to admit of the use of dhenklia but iu most parts of 
the hangar the depth to water averages 22 feet. In all, 64,021 
acres were recorded as irrigated at the settlement. During the 
four years 1 90 — 508 the average area cultivated has been 143,535 
acres and there are 5,514 acres of now fallow. Groves cover 9,634 
acres, and the barren area is 26,608 acres. The area tilled in the 
rcibi always exceeds that of the kharify the averages being 85,923 and 
75,850 acres respectively. In the former harvest the most im- 
portant crop is wheat, which occupies alone 31*2 per cent, of the 
whole area, and in combination with barley and gram another 
26*7 per cent. Barley, alone and with gram, covers nearly 30 per 
cent of the whole, the two other staples of any importance being 
opium and potatoes, each of which makes up about 6 per cent, 
of the rahi haivest. In the kharif the principal staple is juar^ 
grown for the most part along with arhavy which accounts for 
35*8 per cent, of the whole, hajra taking the second place with 
23*2 per cent. Maize is rising in popularity here as everywhere 
else and now occupies 19*4 per cent, of the kharif area. Rice, 
cotton and juar grown for fodder each of them cover rather over 
2 per cent., and some sugarcane is grown, mostly in Bhojpnr and 
Bhamsabad East. The zaid harvest, which consists mostly of 
melons and tobacco, is of some importance and occupies an average 
area of 5,886 acres. The double-cropped area is now vexy large, 
amounting to 26,655 acres. 

The chief cultivating castes of the tahsil are Thakurs, Kisans, 
Ahirs and Brahmans, of whom the Kisans are by far the best. 
The Thakurs and Brahmans are fair cultivators on a broad scale, 
but the Ahir is a poor farmer and a most reluctant rent payer. 
Kurmis and Kachhis between them hold rather less land than the 
Brahmans. They are the chief exponents of high cultivatio]i iu 
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the tahsil. The Kurmi cultivates the treble-cropped land in 
the nil&ighbourhood of Farrukhabad^ and wherever he is found in 
the tahsil, there is sure to be a large mcdze-potato-tobaoeo gauhan 
tract. The Kachhis, who are found scattered all over the tahsil, 
do not adhere so strictly to this rotation, but also groyr garden 
produce to a considerable extent. In 1908, out of a total area of 
153,337 acres included in holdings, 48*2 per cent, was in the 
hands of occupancy tenants, 23*3 per cent, in those of tenants-at- 
will, and 21-2 per cent, was air and khudkaaht, the remainder 
being either rent-free or held by ex-proprietary tenants. Only 90 
acres were held on grain rents. The average rental incidence is 
Bs. 4*21 for occupancy tenants, and Rs. 4*06 for tenants-at-will, 
but the former hold much the best land. The present revenue of 
the tahsil is Rs. 2,57,399, an increase of 8*22 per cent, on the 
Rs. 2,37,838 of the first year of the 1870 settlement. 

The tahsil contains 894 mahals, of which 178 are held in 
single zamindari, 345 in joint zamindari, 152 in perfect pcUtu 
dari, 174 in imperfect pattidari, and 46 in bhaiyaehara tenure. 
Tj^jvevenue-free area is 15,021 acres, and 2,547 acres are com- 
^sed in nazul land, Thakiirs are the principal proprietors, 
holding 38*8 per cent, of the tahsil ; 15*8 per cent, is owned by 
Musalmans, 13*5 per cent, by Brahmans, 11*3 per cent, by 
Kayasths, while Banias and Kurmis each own rather over 6 per 
cent. Smaller shares are in the possession of Mahajans, Ahirs, 
Kisans and Khatris. The principal Kayasths who have acquired 
land are Fatehgarh vakils and Saurikh money-lenders. Of the 
Banias the late Rai Bahadur Babu Durga Prasad, Government 
treasurer, was the largest purchaser. The most important Thakur 
landowner is the Rathor Rao of Khimsepur, who o^vns a small 
but valuable estate, consisting of 3 whole villages and shares in 
15 others, with a land revenue of Rs. 5,614. The other Thakurs 
are all small owners and have as much difficulty in keeping 
their property in this tahsil as elsewhere. The high cultivation 
of the Kurmi requires such an enormous amount of capital 
that he is perforce in debt, and in a bad season has to part with 
his land to keep his head above water, to the gain of the Bania. 

The population of the tahsil fell off from 266,216 in 1872 
to 266,127 in 1881 and 244,896 in 1891, but at the 1801 oeamB 
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showed a partial recovery to 249^635. The serious decrease iu 
1891 is to be ascribed to the deterioration caused to the"* bAur 
soil of the tahsil by the excessive rains which culminated in the 
floods of 1888. The density is 740 to the square mile, or exclud- 
ing the urban area of Farrukhabad-Fatchgarh, 509. Classified 
by religions there were 213,220 Hindus, 35,128 Musalmans, 261 
Jains, 961 Christians, 668 Aryas, 17 Sikhs and 117 Budhists. The 
principal Hindu castes are Ahirs, of whom there wore 23,472; Cha- 
mars, 23,152; Rajputs, 22,960; Kisans, 21,074 ; Kachhis, 17,074 ; 
and Kurmis, 9,560. The ISIusalmans are chiefly Sheikhs, 1 1,401, and 
Pathans, 10,026, but nearly all the other castes found in the district 
are represented hero in small numbers. Exchiciing the urban 
population, 61 per cent, of the inhabitants of the tahsil depend 
directly on agriculture for their living, as landlords, tenants, or 
field labourers. Of the rest, 15,537 worc^ supx^orted by general 
labour, some 10,000 were engaged iu industries connected with the 
manufacture of cotton, while the rest followed the trades and 
pursuits usual in an agricultural community. 

The only largo town is the city of Farrukhabad-cum- 
garh, but there arc 44 villages and small towns with a popula- 
tion exceeding 1,000. Apart from the capital, the trade of the 
tahsil is almost entirely in agricultural produce, potatoes form- 
ing an important item. Communications are excellent, as is 
natural in the tahsil which contains the head quarters of the dis- 
trict. The Cawnporc-Achnera railway has stations at Khuda- 
ganj, Kamalganj, Fatehgarh and Farrukhabad, and the new 
branch of the East Indian Railway which runs through the very 
middle of the tahsil, has stations at Ugarpur and Muhammad- 
abad as well as at Farrukhabad. There are numerous first 
and second class roads. The Farrukhabad-Cawnporo road runs 
alongside the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway from 
Farrukhabad through Yaqutganj, Kamalganj and Khudagonj 
to Oursahaiganj, whence it goes direct to Cawnpore. A first 
class road runs in a north-westerly direction from Farmkh- 
abad to Kaiihgaaj. The Farrukhabad-Mainpuri first class road 
runs beside the East Indian Railway through Mu h a mm adabad 
and Madanpur into the Mainpuri district, where it connects 
with the . Grand Trunks Road at Bewan From Fatehgaiii 
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(Ghatiaghat) another first class road runs in a north-easterly 
direslfon to Shahjahanpur and Bareilly. One second class road 
runs from Farrukhabad southwards through Chhibramau and 
Saurikh in the Tirwa tahsil into the Etawah district. Another 
second class road traverses Miihammadabad^ running in a north- 
westerly direction to Surajpurghat in Budaun and south-easterly 
to Bilhaur in Cawnpore, through Chhibramau. A third 

second class road connects Farrukhabad with Etah. A bridge 
of boats is maintained at Ghatiaghat in the charge of the Public 
Works department and other ferries over the Ganges are kept up 
by the district board at Shikarpur^ Gola and Singhirampur. On 
the Kali Nadi there are ferries at Darora, Sahespur and Kum- 
hauli. 

The tahsil is in the charge of a full-powered officer on 
the district staff assisted by the tahsildar. Original civil suits 
are heard by the munsif of Fatehgarh. There are police stations 
at Farrukhabad^ Fatehgarh, Muhammadabad and Kamalganj, 
as well as an outpost at Colonelganj in the cantonment area. 
But the police circles are not conterminous with the tahsil boun- 
daries, a few villages to the north being included in the Nawab- 
ganj circle, while the Fatehgarh and Kamalganj circles overlap 
into the Aligarh tahsil. 


FATEHGARH, jpargana and tahsil FAmtUKHABAD. 

This, the head quarters of the district, lies on the right bank 
of the Ganges, in 20 ^22'N. and 79®41^E. The name of Fateh- 
garh, which belongs historically to the old fort, has now been 
extended to the European settlement which is situated within the 
limits of the villages of Bholepur, Bhakramau, Husainpur and 
Amethi. To the north of the station stands the old fort, over- 
looking the wide bed of the Ganges ; southward on the high bank 
are situated the houses of the officials. In the centre of the 
station is a large parade ground, flanked on the north by the 
barracks and on the south by the native town. With the excep- 
tion of the fort, the only building of any importance is the All 
Souls’ Memorial Church, situated north-west of the parade 
ground. This beautiful church, consisting of chancel, central 
and side aisles, with a tower surmounted by a graceful (^ire, wm 
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built out dl funds raised by a tax on the mutinous citizens of 
Farrukhabad who had sacked and razed the old church in^867. 
The churchyard contains the well into which the bodies of the 
victims of the massacre were thrown by the mutineers. It has 
now been closed^ and above it rises a handsome cross of Agra 
stone. The fort stands on the high river bank and is surrounded 
on the landward side by a deep moat crossed by a drawbridge. 
The walls are of mud and were originally flanked by twelve 
bastions. The station hospital was formerly the house of Hakim 
Mahdi Ali^ a minister of the King of Oudh. Opposite to it is 
the Club, and further south along the Bareilly -Cawnporo road are 
the dak-bungalow and head post-office on the margin of the 
parade ground. The bazar extends for nearly a mile on either 
side of this road. The native town contains no building of any 
substance, and an air of dilapidation is its most striking feature. 
West of the bazar and overlooking the parade ground is the 
dispensary. The west tower and central aisle of the old church 
d^troyed in the Mutiny were in 1904 rebuilt and converted into 
a ward attached to this building. At the corner of the parade 
ground is the statue of Queen Victoria, in bronze. Beyond the 
dispensary is the racquet court and a newly built Public Works 
department bungalow, while across the road on the parade ground 
is the polo ground. Retracing our steps and leaving the native 
town on our right we pass the Company Garden, behind wlvch is 
the Lial Sarai, a spacious courtyard of modern construction. 
The next building to the right is the aided school, built on Govern- 
ment land by public subscription aided by a grant from the 
municipality. On the opposite side are the police lines and 
hospital, the District Board office, and the court-houses of the 
District Magistrate and the Judge. The situation is unrivalled, 
but the inroads of the river are reducing the space which is 
already inconveniently small. Beyond is the residence of the 
Collector, the interior of which retains the artistic decorations 
executed by Mr. Growse. 

Fatehgarh has no trade worth the name. The bazar merely 
exists to supply the needs of the official popnlatioii. To the 
soutli-west of ihe town lies the railway station on the Cawnpoio- 
Aohnera loop of the Bajpntana-Malwa narrow-gauge line. The 
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Bohilkhand Trunk Road leaves the Grand Trunk Road at 
Oursahaiganj and after passing through the Fatehgarh bazar and 
winding round the parade ground^ crosses the Ganges at Ghatia* 
ghat^ where a bridge of boats is maintained except in the rains. 
Good metalled roads run through Bewar to Mainpuri and through 
Farrukhabad to Kaimganj. The new branch of the East Indian * 
Railway from Shikohabad to Farrukhabad gives Fatehgarh 
access to the broad-gauge system. 

When in 1777 Farrukhabad became tributary to Oudh, the 
latter power stationed at Fatehgarh the British brigade whose 
services had been lent to it by the Company. This was the 
origin of the cantonments. Until its cession to the Company in 
1802^ Fatehgarh remained a military station of considerable 
importance. At cession it became the headq uarters of a Gover- 
nor 'General’s Agent and of the Board of Commissioners for the 
ceded provinces. At Farrukhabad, as already mentioned, life 
was insecure, and the civil officials therefore caused their subor- 
dinatea to live at Fatehgarh, thus creating the civil station. The 
fort was besieged in 1804 by the Marathas under Holkar, b\it 
Lord Lake’s arrival raised the siege after a few hours’ duration, 
and the only damage effected by the invaders was the burning 
of the cavalry stables and a few buildings in cantonments. The 
force at Fatehgarh had by this time dwindled down to a few 
native troops ; but in 1818 its military status was again raised 
by the establishment of a gun-carriage factory. Between this 
and the Mutiny the annals of the station were important only 
from the civil point of view. The Board of Commissioners and 
the Agent were. remoVisd, and their place was taken for a time 
by a Commissioner. The history of the Mutiny has already 
been related in chapter V, and the Subsequent history of the 
station is uneventful. 


OURSAHAIGANJ, pargana TAiiaRAif, tahml Chhibbaicav. 
This village lies on the Grand Trunk Road, in 27^9^N'». and 
79^48^E., 20 miles to the south-east of Fatehgarh at the point 
where the Rohilkhand Trunk road branches off to the north. 
The village, which has a population of 1,428, appears in the 
revenue papers under the name of Birahimpur. The village 
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contains a railway station on the Cawnpore-Aohnera Bailway, 
and also a sub post-office^ a cattle-^onnd, and an upper pri- 
mary school. ' The military encamping-groiind is a fine open 
site^ lying in the fork of the two main roads. ISouth of it is a 
police station^ and to the south-east is a largo Public Works 
’ department inspection bungalow. In the immediate vicinity is 
an Opium rest-house^ this being one of the centres of that depart- 
ment for settlements and woighments. The bazar itself is insig- 
nificant| and the markets held on Monday and Thursday are no 
longer important. 

INDABGARH, pargana Saubikh, taliail Tibwa. 

This village takes its origin from a castle whoso remains 
may still be seen. It was founded towards the close of the 
eighteenth century by the notorious tax-farmer UdaicHand 
Tiwari ; and around it sprang up the existing cluster of shops. 
In the bazar are located a post-office^ a cattle-pound and an upper 
primary school, and the Irrigation department have a small 
bungalow outside. The castle was in 1904 still owned by Lalta 
Prasad, ex-naib of Bishangarh, and afforded a refuge to the 
dacoits who overran the tahsil in the years 1900—02. The vil- 
lage lies in 27®67'N. and 79®47'E. 

JALALABAD, par^Tia and tahail Kliskvs. 

This large village, in 27®47'N. and 79®45'E., is situated on 
the Grand Trunk Road, 23 miles south-east of Pateligarh, and has 
a population of 2,793, mostly Hindus. The village contains a small 
Public Works department bungalow, a branch post-office, and a 
military encamping-ground, the latter the property of the pro- 
prietary body. The district board has recently built a fine 
oattle-pound and a substantial building in which a large verna- 
cular middle school is well housed ; the two elementary classes 
being relegated to an old school house in the bazar. There is 
also a promising girls’ school which is aided by the district 
board. Markets are held on Tuesday and Friday in each week, 
but the trade is unimportant. The provisions of the Village 
Sanitation Act (U. P. Act II of 1892) have been applied to the 
village. 
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JASOIIA^ pa^%'na"and tahail KAsrAUJ*. 

This little village^ in 27®10'N.^ and 79®'64'E., is of no im 
portance except as giving its name to a railway station on the 
Cawnpore-Achnora Railway. The station is actually in the 
neighbouring village of Fatohpur which lies on the Grand. Trunk 
Boad^ 26 miles south-east of Fatehgarh. 

KATMGANJ, Kampil, tahsil KaimoaNu. 

This town, the headquarters of the tahsil of the same name, 
stands on the high cliff which once formed the bank of the Ganges^ 
in 27®30'N. and 79®21'E1. About a mile to the north, below 
that cliff, flows the Burhganga. Kaimganj lies 22 miles to the 
north-west of Fatehgarh, at the termination of a metalled road: 
The^ population, which in 1865 was 8,650, had in 1872 risen to 
10,323 and in 1901 to 10,369. 

Kaimganj is a long and narrow town, with an inhabited 
site of 149 acres. It has several quarters or muhallas ; but 
consists chiefly of one wide metalled street, measuring about a 
mile from west to oast. From this street, which is called the 
bazar, branch many narrow unmetalled lanes. At its eastern 
end stand the tahsil, the police station, the tahsili school, the 
munsifl, the dispensary and the cattle-pound. The munsifi is a 
new building, but the tahsil and police station are contained 
in a single quadrangle on a plan similar to that obtaining at' 
Aligarh, and are cramped and antiquated. On the west the 
bazar ends in a market-place named, like so many others in - 
this district, after its founder Mr. Lindsay. Lindsay ganj is 
a square enclosure entered by a wide gateway, and beyond 
it again on the west is another shady square used as a fruit 
and vegetable market. The only building of note on this side 
of the town is the aarai. None of the public or private 
buildings are at all imposing, and the town has rather a 
squalid appearance, though the sanitation is fair And the roads 
and lanes are well kept. The town contains a library built by 
Chaube Parmanand and the following educational institutions : — . 
a secondary vernacular district board school, a lower primary 
district board school and a lower primary district board girls’ 
school. 
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Jus6 before xeaohing its western end^ the bazar crosses the 
Kharoija water-course^ which discharges into tank a short 
distance north of the road. Into this tank^ which is about 200 
yards square, flows most of the surface-drainage of the town. 

reservoir thus formed is used for irrigation ; and the mis- 
cellaneous manure swept out of the town is devoted to the 
anricihment of the surrounding laud, which is very highly cul- 
ttvated. Fields bearing three crops yearly extend up to-tbe very 
walls of the houses ; and Kaimgauj is noted for its mangoes, 
tobacco and potatoes. Of the outlying villages and suburbs 
5 vhich surround Xaimganj some deserve a brief notice. Such is 
Mau-Kashidabad, now little more than one vast tobacco-field, 
Ihit formerly the homo of the JMau Pathans and the cradle of the 
Bangash dynasty. The dilapidated domed tomb of its founder, 
a building of stone inlaid with colours, may still be seell Vlt 
Kaimganj. Such, too, are Old and Now Ataipur, Pathan settle- 
ments which play a not unimportant part in the district history 
of the eighteenth century. Such is Chalauli, in spring the scene 
of a religious fair of some importance. Two similar gatherings 
are in the same month held in Kaimgau j itself ; the first at the 
temple of Parasurama, and the second at the shrine of Laljidas. 

Markets are held twice weekly, on Saturday and Tuesdays. 
Kaimganj has superseded Shamsabad as the town on the main 
route from Farrukhabad to Kasganj and Budaun, and to this 
fact perhaps owes its commercial prosperity. The profession and 
habits of its Afghan population fostered in former times a manu- 
facture of swords and matchlocks. But the only trace now left 
ef this industry is the trade in ordinary kilives, and in the nut- 
crackers, or rather nut-cutters (sorota) used in paring the betel 
nut. Several kinds of cloth are manufactured, one for turbans, 
another (Jhuna) for the fine apparel of woman, and a third 
(miCha) for stronger and coarser garments. 

Kairnganj is now a notified area and no longer under the pro- 
visions of Act 'Xrx: of 1856. The main source of income is a 
house-tax, assessed on 1,121 of the 2,081 houses in the place. The 
gpross yield of the tax in 1908 was Rs. 2,659, which gave an. 
incidence of three annas and eleven pies per bead of population, 
and of Be. 2-4-6 per assessed house. Police and oonservsnojr 
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form the principal items of expenditure^ any surplus being" 
devoted to >local improvements and_ public works. The provi- 
sions of the Village Sanitation Act^^ (IT. P. Act II of 1892) have 
been applied to the town. 

Kaimganj has a station on the Cawnpore-Achnera Sa^lway^ 
connected with the town by a metalled approach road. There is 
a comfortable Public Works department inspection house and 
an opium weighment shed pot far from it. 

Kaimganj was founded in 1718 by Muhammad^ first Nawab 
of Farrukhabad^ who named it after his son Kaim. The town was 
built on the lands of four surrounding villages^ Chalauli, Mau- 
Rashidabad^ Kuborpur and Subhanpur ; and beside it was built a 
fortress. It has ever since been a stronghold of Pathans. On 
its^qession to the British in 1802, it beca;me the headquarters of 
a pargaua^ including villages taken from both Kampil . and 
Shamsabad which had formed the taluqa of one Jahan Khan 
Afridi. But in 1806^ when the Pathans of the neighbourhood 
were found to be taking service with the Pindari freebooter Amir 
Khan, they were kept at home by the simple expedient of grant- 
ing the taluqa on a light revenue to their chieftain Sirdar Khan. 
Many Pathans still hold small plots, assessed or revenue-free, 
around the town. Many have taken service under the British 
Government, or in the cavalry corps of native states. During 
the Mutiny the tahsil building was ineffectually besieged for a 
few hours by fugitive insurgents from Kalpi. Pargana Kaim- 
ganj was annexed to Kampil at the opening of the last revenne 
settlement. 


KAIMGANJ TahM. 

Tahsil Kaimganj is the most northerly tahsil of the distriel; 
It is bounded on the north by parganas Usehat of Budaun and 
Jalalabad of Shahjahanpnr, the river Ganges being roughly the 
dividing line, though the changes in its channel make it an 
inexact boundary. On the east is the Aligarh tahsil and on the 
south the Farrukhabad tahsil, while parganaS Aasanmagar. and 
Nidhpur of the Etah district form the western boundary. The 
total area of the tahsil, including the alluvial villages, is 288,829 
aores, or86d*68 square miles. It is dividod into two paigaagi^ 
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' Kampil and Shamsabad Westi| and sub-divided intp 442 villages 
containing 924 mahals. Tbc/inain physical division of the tahsil 
is into lowlands or tarai and uplands or. hangar. The former 
have been formed by the erosive action of the Ganges and at some 
time^covered by its waters^ and fche two tracts are now separated 
by a steep cliff 20 to 40 feet in height which marks the limit of 
the river’s advance. Most of the tahsil constitutes the watershed 
between the Ganges and the Bagar^ and the country south of the 
latter has strongly marked ttsar characteristics. Most of the 
tarai soil is papar, a thin stratum of loam more or less mixed 
with sand and overlying pure white river sand, and the quality 
of the soil depends on the thickness of this stratum. In the 
hangar the quality of the soils is determined by the length of the 
life of the earthen wells in them. Where the dumat stratum is 
very thick, wells last for long periods and high rents are realized. 
Where this stratum is thinner, earthen wells last only from one 
to three years, and rents are low. Throughout the tarai the 
water level is only 6 to 12 feet from the surface, and temporary 
wells worked by hand-levers can be constructed at a cost of 
Bs. 3 per well. Irrigation is thus readily available wherever it 
is required. The hangar ,iB traversed by the Fatehgarh branch 
of the Lower Ganges Canal, and is also supplied from both wells 
and tanks. The former are usually earthen and, except in vil- 
lages near the cliff, last only one or two years. They have to be 
lined with twigs to keep the sandy strata in place and cost about 
Bs. 8 to construct. In the villages between the canal and the 
cliff constant complaints are heard that owing to the raising of the 
water-level by the canal wells which formerly lasted for long 
^p^riods have now to be renewed every year or few years. 

In the ordinary classes of cultivation wheat, gram and barley 
are the principal spring crops, and maize, juar, bajra, arhpr and 
sugarcane the chief staples of the kharif. In single-cropped 
lands iftart/ and rahi, as a rule, alternate in successive agricul- 
tural years. Bajra is often found ^lone, but juar and arhar are 
usually in combination and mixed with mv/ng, moth, urd and 
other unimportant crops. Wheat and barley are very often sown 
with gram. In the higlier classes of cultivation pota^ a^ 
largely sown^ the oUlinaiy treble-crop rotation^ bemg ihaiae in 
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the raiiiB^ potatoes in the oold season^ and tobacco in the hot 
weather. Aniseed is also extensively grown in the. gauhan, and 
in the tarai sweet potatoes are a favourite crop^ while they are 
also fairly common in the hangar. Land growing maize Is 
almost invariably double or treble-cropped^ as maize is cut early 
and gives ample time for the preparation of the ground for a 
spring crop. Poppy is a crop which is also sown largely in 
the district and is grown as a rule in superior soils. Cotton 
is grown in good land and almost always in conjunction with 
arkar» The cultivation of indigo is languishing in consequence 
of the- depression in the indigo trade generally. It is almost 
invariably followed by a spring crop and is commonest in the 
canal-irrigated parts of the tahsil. Most of the cultivating castes 
of the district are represented in the tahsil^ but Ahirs, Brahmans^ 
Kisans, Thakurs^ Xurmis and Kachhis between them hold about 
three-quarters of the whole. Kurmis pay the highest rent rates^ 
but they are very careful in their choice of ground^ and a Kurmi 
village is sure to be in good hangar soil besides being carefully 
cultivated. They are i)ractically unknown in the ordinary tarai 
villages. There is no noticeable difference in rates of rents 
among castes in the same village, but the presence of Kurmis or 
other good cultivators in a village undoubtedly raises the average 
of cultivation all round and the rents with it. In this tahsil 
Kurmis do not favour high cultivation, the highly rented treble- 
cropped suburban land being chiefly in the hands of Musidmans 
and Kachhis. Kisans resemble Kurmis but are inferior to them 
as cultivators and are not so careful of their ground. Brahmans 
and Thakurs are moderately good cultivators. Ahirs are the 
worst cultivators in the tahsil, but they are useful in keeping poor 
villages going partly by cultivation and partly by grazing their 
cattle in the cultivated land. 

The prevailing form of tenure is zamindari, both single and 


| 0 int, 647 of the 924 mahals included in the tahsil being so held. 

remainder, 144 are held in perfect pattidari, 105 in im^r- 
feot ^ bhatyaehara. Among the proprietary 

castes MusalmdS? whole 


area. Brahmans oomlhg P®^ 
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with 10 per cent. Only 4*6 per cent, is owned by Banias. The 
tahsil is^ on the whole^ one of small owners, and most of the Thakurs 
are in debt. The most important of the larger o>vuera are the 
Kawab family of Shamsabad, Babu Bharatinda, son of the late Rai 
Bahadur Babu Durga Prasad, Muhammad Akhtar Khan, and the 
Avasti Brahmans of Shuknillahpur. The revenue demand sanc- 
tioned at the recent settlement was Rs. 2,15,012, a figure which 
includes 92 alluvial mahals which were assessed for five years 
only, the assessment needing revision from 1315 fasli. * 
The population of the tahsil, which had declined from 183,801 
in 1872 to 165,716 in 1881 and 143,557 in 1891, rose to 
168,606 at the 1901 census. The falling off in the first decade is 
to be ascribed to the famine years of 1877-78, and in the neyt to 
the disastrous floods of 1888, when the tarai villages and the 
lowly ing or imperfectly drained hangar villages were reduced to 
a terrible condition. The subsequent series of dry seasons with 
their accompanying agricultural prosperity brought about a return 
of emigrants and a general rise in population. Classified byr 
religions, there were 143,110 Hindus, 24,466 Musalmans, 180 
Jains, 38 Christians, 776 Aryas and 37 Sikhs. The principal 
Hindu castes were Ahirs, of whom there wore 18,663 ; Chamars, 
16,310; Kachhis, 15,409; Kisans, 14,519; Brahmans, 10,090; 
and Rajputs, 7,670. The Musalmans are chiefly Pathans, 13,959; 
Sheikhs, 3,885; and Saiyids, 1,195. Of the total population, 69*4 
per cent, are directly dependent on agriculture for their living, 
as samindars, tenants, or field labourers, 14,406 are supported by 
general labour, and the rest are engaged in the ordinary pursuits 
and businesses common in an agricultural community. 

There are no large towns in the tahsil. Kaimganj, the head- 
quarters, has 10,369 inhabitants, and Bhamsabad 8,375, and there 
are 28 villages with populations exceeding 1,000, at most of which 
markets are held once or twice a week. The trade of the tahsil 
is puriBly agricultural except for a little native cutlery made at 
Kaimganj, and the exports are mainly grain, tobacco and pota- 
toes. The tahsil is well provided with roads. A metalled road 
oonnebts Kaimganj with Farmkhabad, and there are two short 
first dass approach roads, one joining Kaimganj with its railway 
•tation^ and the other joining Shamsabad with the Manjhaiia 
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railwagr station. Tiie Cawnpore-Aohnera railway traverses the 
tahsil with stations at Manjhana^ Eaimganj and Rudain. There 
are three second class roads^ ‘ one from the Sadr tahsil through 
Nawabganj to Etah^ one from Muhammadabad to Kaimganj and 
thence north by the Sarajpur ferry into Budaun, and one from 
Kaimganj to Kampil and thence to Patiali in Etah. There are 
numerous roads of lower classes. There are six ferries main- 
tained on the Ganges^ of which that at Behtaghat on the Aligarh 
roj^ is the most frequented. 

The tahsil is in the charge of a full-powered ofiBcer of the dis- 
trict staffs who is assisted by the tahsildar at Kaimganj. For 
purposes of civil jurisdiction it forms the main portion of the 
Kaimganj munsifi. Saiyid Muhammad Abul Hasan atias Nawab 
Muhammad Sultan, is both Honorary Munsif for the town of 
Shamsabad and Honorary Magistrate with third class powers 
exercising jurisdiction in the police circles of Shamsabad and 
Hawabganj. There are police stations at Kaimganj, Kampil, 
Shamsabad and Nawabganj, and their circles include the whole 
area of the tahsil, that of Nawabganj overlapping into the Sadr 
tahsil. 

KAMALGANJ, pargana Bhojpuh, taJM Farbukhabad. 

This rising market town lies in 27^19^N. and 79^44^E., 
on the high road to Cawnpore, and within two miles of the 
Ganges. It is recorded in the revenue papers as a hamlet of 
Mahrupur Ravi, and has a population of 3,033. The town con- 
tains a police station, a cattle-pound, a j^ost-office^ an upper 
primary school, and an aided girls school and has also a station 
on the Cawnpore-Aohnera railway. This last fact has given 
a great impetus to its trade, it is now an important centre 
for the export of wheat and other grains to Calcutta and Bom- 
bay. Markets are regularly held on Tuesdays and Fridays^, 
when a very considerable amount of business is done, the 
absence of any octroi enabling the town to compete on advan- 
tageous terms with Farrukhabad. The town was at one time 
administered under Act XX of 1866, but is now subject only to 
the provisions of the Village Sanitation Act (U. P. Aet II oi 
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Kamalganj was founded hj Kamal Khan^ an ennobled chela 
of the first Nawab Muhammad Khan^ and was built on th^ lands 
of Mahrupur Bavi and Nagla Daud. Its founder was killed with 
Nawab Qaim Khan at Daunri. 

KAMPIL^ pargana KAMPin^ tahsil Kaimganj. 

This^ the chief village of the pargaua to which it gives its 
name^ stands on the old cliff of the Ganges^ 28 miles north-west 
of Fatehgarh, in 27®39'N. and 79®20'E. Near the foot of 
the Ganges cliff fiows the Burhganga. In 1901 the population 
was 2,336 with Brahmans in tho majority. The Kayasth proprie- 
tary has fallen on evil days and been succeeded by Brahmans, 
who now own nearly the whole village. The village contains a 
police station, a branch post-office, a large upper primary school, 
and a cattle-pound. There arc no market days, but Kampil has 
a local reputation for the tobacco and potatoes which it exports. 
A good second class road runs from Kaimganj through Kampil 
to Patiali in the Etah district ; the road from Aliganj connects it 
with Rudain railway station and runs north-east across the 
Ganges at Suraj pur-ghat into Budaun ; and another road crosses 
the Ganges at Jatighat. 

North of the village, where once the Ganges flowed, stand 
rows of temples and bathing houses (biahrant ) : here people still 
bathe in a stagnant swamp loft by tho Ganges in flood. Most 
oonspicuous and ancient is the ruined temple of Rameshvarnath 
Mahadeo, built of brick and stone in alternate layers. The 
Saraqgi community resort much to Kampil and have subsoribed 
to build three temples to the Jain prophet Neminath. These are 
named after the communities of Lucknow, Mainpuri and Far* 
rukhabad, the chief subscribers. The Saraogis maintain priests 
and make periodical pilgrimages, but do not reside here. There 
exist also the ruined remains of a domed tomb, which tradition 
attributes to a Musalman martyr called Makin, with six bro- 
thers, also martyred, whose tombs are shown in different parts df 
tile . town. Two fairs are held here every year, in spring and 
autumn. 

Blampil’s chief to notice is its great and undoubted 
antiquity. Its name appears in the Mahabharata, where it 
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figures as the capital of southern Panchala. Here King Drupada 
held his courfc^ and here his fair daughter Drupadi was won by 
the Pandava Ar jun. The villagers can still point to the exact * 
spot on which was held the great contest of the Stringing of the 
Bow ; tradition confidently indicates the site of the castle of 
** Baja Drudpat ” ; and a small hollow still bears the name of the 
Pool (kund) of Drupadi. Local legend goes back beyond the 
days of Drupada to a king named Birhmdat (Brahmadatta) who 
ruled the town after its foundation by a saint called Kampila 
Bikh. The first mention of Kampil in historical times is in the 
thirtei^nth century^ when it is spoken of as a den of highway 
robbers. To suppress these the emperor Ghiyas>ud-din Balkan 
marched in person and built here a fort in which he placed an 
Afghan garrison. But it would seem to have since fallen back 
into the power of the Bajputs^ for in 1414 another imperial ex- 
pedition was required to humble the neighbouring Bathors^ and 
less than fifty years later it is mentioned as forming part of the 
dominions of the Chauhan chief of Bhongaon. Henceforward 
Kampil sinks into insignificance. 

KAMPIL pargana. 

This^ the most northerly pargana of the Kaimganj tahsil, is 
bounded on the north and north-east by the Ganges, which severs 
it from tahsils Jalalabad of Shahjahanpur and Dataganj of 
Budaun ; for a very short distance on the north-west and a longer 
one on the south-east by tahsil Aliganj of Etah ; and on the south 
and south-east by pargana Shamsabad West of its own tahsil. 
Its total area is 174 square miles. 

In the Ain-i-^Akbari Kampil is recorded as a mahal of das- 
twr Kanauj and aarkar Agra, and as paying a revenue of- 
16,61,686 dams, or 41,289 rupees. About 120 years later it 
passed into the hands of the Farrukhabad Nawabs. The new 
r^ims was a bad one for the old landholders. All clans were 
more or less impartially ejected to make room for the Nawab’s 
Pathan kinsmen ; but the principal losers seem to have been the 
Chaurasi Brahmans and Katiha Bajputs. On their cession to the 
British in 1802 ^ both Kampil and its neighbour Bhamsabad West 
weie ahem to contribute idtrardf tibelGeimatm of a new paigana^* 
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Eaimgaiij, but at the sixth settlement the whole of pargana 
Kaimganj was annexed to Kampil. The revenue demands asses- 
Bed at snooessive settlements will be found in the appen- 
dix. 


KANAUJ, pargana and tahail Kanauj. 

Kanaujj once the capital of Northern India, is still the chief 
town of the tahsil which bears its name. It stands in north lati- 
tude 27®3'. and east longitude 79®59', on the old cliff which was 
once the right bank of the Ganges though that river now flow» at 
a distance of some four miles to the east. Jjying 33 mile# south- 
east from Fatehgarh, it is connected by a motallod approach road 
with the Grand Trunk Road at Sarai Miraii. Numerous un- 
metalled roads also converge on the town. The population has 
fluctuated very considerably during the last iialf century. From 
16,486 in 1847 it rose in 1853 to its maximum of 21,964, from 
which it fell, in 1865, to its minimum of 10,335. There has since 
been a steady recovery, and in 1901 the inhabitants numbered 
18,662, of whom 11,286 were Hindus and 0,924 Musalmans. 

The inhabited site of 298 acres is scattered over the lands 
of five villages, Kanauj, Kandrauli, Tajpur-Naukasht, Aldaud- 
dinpur and Umarpur. The boundaries of the modern town may 
be roughly described as triangular, the three angles being marked 
by the shrine of Haji Harmain on the north, the tomb of Taj 
Baj on the south-east, and the mosque and sepulchre of Makhdum 
Ja^niya on the south-east. But the modern town is a mere 
fraction of the ancient city, whose traces are found as far 
south as Sarai Mirau and Rajgir Har. Surrounding groups of 
mins and mounds of masonry debris show where stood the 
towers, the palaces and the temples of the past. Old tiles, old 
coins, and pieces of broken sculpture encounter the plough- 
share in its course through the neighbouring fields. The re- 
moval of the ancient bricks with which these fields are strewn has 
hitherto proved a task of despair. But of such materials are 
oomposed the houses of modern Kanauj, the huts of ad joining 
villages, and the ballast of the railroad. We need not believe ^ 
xwith Colonel Tod that the circnmvallation of the city onee 
R earmed a apace of moas thad tkirtgr^nalee.’’ But the teetiiiimjr 
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of Hiaen Tsang in the seventh century, and the area eoyared by 
ruins to-day, show that Old Kanauj must have stretched for over ^ 
three miles along the old cliff of the Ganges. 

The town stands on the mounds and slopes carved by the 
ravines which descend through that cliff to the old river bed. 
The streets are therefore usually steep ; while the different quar- 
ters or wards are marked off by narrow gullies. This situation 
has the merit of securing perfect drainage. It is easy to detect 
in the general appearance of the town signs of former greatness. 
Many of the houses now half destroyed and but partly inhabited 
were originally handsome buildings. The more modern are built 
on the ruined sites of the old city, and the brick work founda- 
tions may be seen to extend to a great depth. House has been 
built on house as its predecessor fell to pieces. 

The busiest portion of the town is the Bara Bazar, a long, 
wide, winding road paved with brick. It is entered at its eastern 
end through an old gateway which once formed the west portal 
of a iarai built in the reign of Shahjahan (1628— *58) by Nawab 
Bahadur Khan. Of this aarai a few chambers only remain ; the 
rest have been cut away by the backward erosion of deep ravines. 
At the other end of the street is a large watercourse, crossed by 
an old bridge whose inscription shows it to have been built about 
1700 (1768 aambat) by Sripratap Agdar, Murlidhar and Bam 
Krishn, Agarwalas. Another important business centre is a wide 
and shady grain-market known as the Turab Ali Bazar. Its 
wells are much frequented, for few others in the town yield such 
drinkable liquid. The water of fully half the wells is said to be 
brackish, a circumstance which points to their having been dug 
in old inhabited sites. The water of the lowland flats towards 
the Ganges is everywhere good. 

The town is administered as a notified area under Act I of 
1900, by a Committee consisting of a President, who is now a non- 
official, and three members, appointed by selection from adionj^ 
the notable local residents. The average annual income ofjHia 
tpwn is over Bs. 10,000, derived chiefly from a tax oni^oii 
stances and property, the incidence of which is Bs» , 
estimated income of Bs. 100. Since its conversion from < 

USX, town into a notified area in 1908| there has been a j 
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of aotiisity in improving the town^ by an extensive drainage 
^gioheme now n^r completion^ by opening up narrow lanes and 
alleys^ and making better arrangements for conservancy and 
the lighting of the town. There is a Bench of Honorary Magis- 
trates established here and the following educational institutions 
exist: a tahsil school^ branch school, upper primary sohoob 
upper primary district board girls school and the Diamond 
Jubilee High School. 

The monuments of the past to be found in Kanauj are 
neither as numerous nor os ancient as might have been expected 
from the antiquity and historical importance of the town. The 
iconoclastic fury of Mahmud of Ghazni swept away all the Hindu 
religious edifices of dates anterior to the tenth century, and later 
buildings of any size or importance are almost exclusively 
Muhammadan. These are to ho found chiefiy in the old citadel| 
a sandy elevation occupying the northern angle and all the 
lughest ground of the modern town. Roughly triangular in 
shape, each of its sides is about 4,000 feet long. On the north- 
east the Ganges cliff raises it to a height of about 60 or 70 feet 
above the lowlands ; on the south is the fosse which has since 
become the Bara Bazar ; and on the north-west is the water- 
course already referred to as terminating that street. ^‘The 
situation,” writes General Cunningham, is a commanding one, 
and before the use of cannon must have made Kauauj a strong 
and important position.” The people point out the sites of two 
gates : one to the north, near the shrine of Haji Harmain, and 
the other to the south-east, near the remains of a large bastion, 
called the Kshem Kali Burj. There was probably a third gate, 
to the south-west, somewhere between the Bang Mahal and the 
temple of Ajaipal. This latter building, in the south-western 
comer, is spoken of as the oldest relic in the citadel. It is, how- 
ever, merely a modern building on an ancient site. The exist* 
ifeig shrine is nothing more than a small square structure contain- 
ing the somewhat mutilated figure of a man. There are several 
figpjpes elsewhere in the district; one, for instance, at Ja^- 
» te tahsil lirwa. Around the temple are scattered mounds 
yn with broken bricks, broken statues, and the traces cf 
, walls. Near it on ^ east are the remains of the Bang 
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!l!^ahal or Pleasaunce, built about 1686 by Saiyid Muhammad 
Kanauji^ and named by him the Jasmine or Little Pearl (mo- 
Hya), The name was altered when the Oudh governor, Raja 
Nawal Rai, took up his quarters here in 1760. Little now sur- 
vives of the ruins, and the bulk of the site is cultivated. Still, 
however, may be seen the remains of a strong brick wall faced 
with hankar blocks, with traces of similar walls at intervals be- 
hind it. The great outer wall, which is 240 feet in length and 
some 7 feet thick at the top stands on the outer edge of the cita- 
del, and overlooks the Bara Bazar, rising 40 feet above it. It is 
strengthened in front by four towers or buttresses, each 14 
feet broad. Just outside the most south-easterly of these the 
townspeople point out a spot where they affirm that 29 golden 
ingots were discovered in 1834. Accounts differ as to the size of 
these, but the coin-dealers say that the only nine which found 
their way to the Government treasury weighed nearly 19 seers 
each. 

One building to which tradition correctly ascribes a pro- 
Muslim origin is the Jami Masjid, known to Hindus os the 
Sita-ki-Rasoi, or Sita’s kitchen, a name which is applied also to 
a temple at Bithur in the Cawnpore district. This building 
stands on a lofty mound in the very heart of the old citadel. 
That it was once a cloistered Hindu structure, and that it was 
remodelled to suit the purposes of Muhammadan worship, there 
is not the slightest doubt.* A luckily preserved copy of the 
much obliterated inscription over the entrance doorway shows 
' that it was by Ibrahim Shah of Jaanpur that the building was 
regenerated in 1406. On comparing this cloistered masjid, ’’ 
writes General Cunningham, with those of Jaunpur, which are 
acknowledged re-arrangements of Hindu materials, we see at 
once that the pillars are aU Hindu, and that the domes formed 
of courses of overlapping stones, and decorated with Hindu . 
symbols, are certainly not Muhammadan. When I first visited 
Eanauj in 1838 the arrangement of the pillars was somewhat 
different from what I found in 1862. The cloisters, which origi- 
nally extendi all round the square, are now confined to the 

Bet Virgonon't Mimn amd S^Uru ArehiUetun and Oanniagham^a Ardkmo* 
Ugi—l M9p$ri§, I, p. 887. 
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masjid itself^ that is^ to the west side only. TUs change is sai^l 
to have been made by a Muhammadan tahsildar shortly before 
186^. The same individual 'is also accused of having destroyed 
all the remains of figures that had been built into the walls of 
the Jami and Makhdum Jahaniya Masjids. It is certain that 
there are none visible now^ although in January 1838, as recorded 
in my journal, I saw several Hindu figures placed sideways and 
upside down in the walls of the Jami IMasjid, and three broken 
figures lying outside the walls of the xnasjid of Makhdum 
Jahaniya. The inscription over the doorway of the last, which 
1 saw in its place in 1838, is said to have been removed at the 
same time for the purpose of cutting oif a Hindu figure on the 
back of it. I recovered this inscription by sending to the present 
tahsildar for it. The Jami Masjid, as it stands now, is a pillared 
room, 108 feet in length by 26 feet in widtli, supported on four 
rows of columns. The roof is fiat, excepting the centre and ends, 
which are covered with domes formed by circles of stones gradu- 
ally lessening till they meet. In front of the masjid there is a 
courtyard 95 feet in width, the whole being surrounded by a 
stone wall 6 feet in thickness. The exterior dimensions are 133 
feet from west to east by 120 feet. In 1838 there were still 
standing on the three sides of the courtyard portions of the 
original cloisters formed of two rows of pillars. The masjid 
itself was then confined to the five openings in the middle of the 
west side ; the seven openings on each flank of it being formed 
of only two rows of pillars, the same as on the other three sides. 
The masjid now consists of a single room, supported on 60 pillars, 
without any cloisters ; but originally the masjid itself was sup- 
ported on 20 pillars, with cloisters on each flank, and also on 
the other three sides of the courtyard. The whole number of 
pillars was then 128. To make up this number we have the 60 
pillars of the present masjid and no less than 58 spare capitals 
lying in the court yard, which together make up 118, or within 
10 of the actual number required to complete the original 
design. The pillars of the Jami Masjid may, I think, be seen 
in their original Hindu form at the sides of the small doorways 
in the north and south walls of the court. Each pillar is formed 
of pieces, vis. a base aud capital, with a middle piece whioh 
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divides the shafts into two equal portions^ and may be called 
. the upper and lower shafts. The shafts are 10 inches square and 
;3 feet 9 inches in height, l^e base is one foot high, and the 
middle pieces and the capital are each 3 inches, thus making the 
whole height 9 feet 10 inches. But the pillars, as re-arraoged 
by the Muhammadans, are 14 feet 2 inches high, the extra height 
having been gained by adding a piece to each portion of the 
shaft. These shorter pieces, which are 2 feet 1 inch in height, 
are always placed above the original shafts of 3 feet 8 inches. 
As there would have been no difficulty in purchasing a single 
shaft of the required length of 5 feet 10 inches, it seems certain 
that the whole of these made-up pillars must have been obtained 
after the usual cheap Muhammadan manner, by the demolition 
of some Hindu buildings, either Buddhist or Brahmanical. ’’ 

Side by side^ on a stone plinth in the southern centre of the 
citadel, stand the tombs of Bala Pir and his son Sheikh Mahdi. 
These are almost identical in construction, though the western 
is the larger of the two. Both are square stone buildings, sur- 
rounded by flattish domes, which rise from octagonal bases. 
Each has at its four corners light cupolas, supported by dender 
pillars. The striking appearance of these buildings is due rather 
to grace of proportion than to any wealth of decoration. Sheikh 
Sabir, commonly called the Bala Pir, is said to have been tutor 
to the brother Nawabs Dalel Khan and Bahadur Khan. The 
former governed Kanauj in the days of Shahjahan (1628—58), and^ 
^in the same reign (1644) died the Bala Pir, The inscription oxy 
his tomb shows it to have been built in 1666. Another important 
tomb within the citadel is that of Saiyid Muhammad Kanauji, 
the tutor of Aurangzeb, and the founder of Miran Sarai. 

Of the monuments outside the old fortress the most note- 
worthy is the shrine of Saiyid Sheikh Makhdum Jahaniya Jahan- 
gasht alias Jhamaji, the founder oi the sects known as Bishnoi 
and Jhamaiya. His nativity is here traced to Bukhara. Where 
he died is uncertain; but he was not, as might be supposed, 
buried at Kanauj. The first to occupy the tomb wBich bfiars hib 
name was his great-grandson JalaL That tomb crowns a lofl^ 
mound in the Sikhana or Shekhana quarter some 880 yards souib- 
east of the oitaddii and rises about 40 feet above thalqvd of 
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sarronnding fields. On the same monnd^ which is partly oeou* 
pied by weavers’ houses, stand two other plain square sepulchres, 
containing the remains of male or female descendants of Makhn. 
dum ; and one of them was built for his son Jalal. This name, 
a common one in the family, is by General Cunningham assigned 
also to Makhdum himself. The tombs are all enclosed by a 
wall with turrets at its four corners and an entrance gate on its 
southern side. On the steps leading up to this portal were found 
in 1838 a broken figure of Shasti, the goddess of fecundity, ” 
and a pedestal with a short inscription dated 1136 A.D. (1193 
S(imb(Uy* I'he shrine of Maklidum is a common looking struc- 
ture 35 feet square, which appears, from a mutilated legend 
which once surmounted the doorway, to have been founded by 
one Saiyid Raju in 1476, during the reign of the Jaunpur king 
Husain Shah. The panels of its back wall arc adorned with 
tablets bearing the name of God and suspended by sculptured 
ropes. This decoration must have boon at least suggested by, 
if not converted from, the Hindu design of the bell and chain. 

At Bajgir, an ancient brick-strewn mound on the Kali Nadi, Tomb ^ 
three miles south-east of Kanauj, is the tomb of Makhdum Akhai dum^” 
Jamshid Sahib. He was a friend of Makhdum Jahaniya ; and Akhaf. * 
his sepulchre, built in 1438 (842 Hijri), was restored by the 
Emperor Aurangzeb. Tt is said that north- cast of Kanauj, on Tomb of 
the Kali Nadi, stands Ismailpur Nur-ud-din, where there is 
a tomb which the emperor Babar is said to have raised ovejr 
Chandan the Martyr (Shahid), so-called because he fell in^^^ 
the somewhat mythical crescentade of Saiyid Salar-i-Masud 
Ghazi. 


In the suburb of Singh Bhawani were discovered about a ^ ^ 

century and a half ago two curious old Hindu statues, which are Sia^ 
now worshipped as idols of Ram and his brother Lakshman. 

It is olc w, however, that one of the figures is intended for 
Vishnu, the original god as apart from any special incarnation. 

Several such incarnations— the fish, the boar, the tortoise and the 
lion— form symbols round his head ; and in his hand are the club 
and the discus. The two figures form parte of a sculpture aik 
feet in height, and each has eight arms. In the same place may 
be seen other ancient images of which tiie most importnat is the 
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Tantrika Bnddhist goddess Vajra VaraM. She has three heads^ 
of which one is porcine ; and the usual number of seven hogs is 
represented on her pedefiiill. Outside the building are figures 
of Durga flaying the buffalo demon^ and of Siva and Parbati 
seated on the bull Nandi. In the neighbouring village of 
Kutlupiir General Cunningham found a representation of Vishnu 
on the lintel of a temple doorway, and a few years ago a large 
image of Varaha, the Boar Incarnation of Vishnu, commonly 
known as Nar Singh, was found in a ravine among the mounds 
of Mubarikpur in the north of Kanauj. 

Kanauj abounds in ancient coins, Singh Bhawani hud Kutlu- 
pur being particularly productive spots. Many finds have also 
been made at Bajgir, Makranduagar, and .the mound of Makh- 
dum Jab an iy a, as well as on the sites of the Kang Mahal and the 
tomb of Bala Pir. Buddhist coins and remains are curiously 
wanting at Kanauj and of the monuments mentioned by Chinese 
pilgrims not a trace is left. After protracted search General 
Cunningham was only enabled to guess vaguely at the probable 
sites of four. A relic temple of Asoka he places at Kapatiya or 
Kapteswari village ; three monasteries and a chapel containing 
a tooth of Buddha, on the large mound of Lala Misar Tola 
immediately south of the Kshem Kali Bur j ; another chapel, 
sheltering a colossal statue of Buddha, on the large mound in the 
midst of the Bhatpuri quarter ; and two Hindu temxdes of Siva 
on the mound of Makhdum Jahaniya. 

The early history of Kanauj has already been dealt with 
in chapter V. As mentioned there, the date of its founda- 
tion and the name of its founder are unknown. The legendary 
explanation of its Sanskrit name Kanyakubja, as given in the 
Kamayana and the Puranas, is as follows. The town was 
founded by a king named Kusinabha, who had a hundred 
daughters. These rejected with scorn the love of the mighty 
hermit Vayu, who in revenge made them all humpbacked. 
Hence the name Kanyakubja, or the city of the humpbacked 
maidens. Another tradition assigns the building of the city ta 
one Gadhi, a prince of the Lunar line of Bajpnts ; and calls the 
city itself Gadhipnr. It would be tedious ‘ to recapitulate here 
file history of the town which has already been given in m 
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pravious chapter ; but reference may be made to the notices of it 
in the accounts of various travellers^ The earliest of these is 
by the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian^ wM visited the town at the 
beginning of the fifth century A. D.^ and is brief in the extreme; 
merely mentioning the facts that the city stood on the bank of 
the Ganges and contained two monasteries belonging to the 
Little Vehicle. The next traveller to leave a record of his 
impressions was Iliuen Tsang^ in the seventh centary^ and 
as his visit was paid when Kanauj was at the very senith of its 
prosperity under Harsha Vardhana, his description is very much 
more elaborate. Ho details at great length the legend of the 
city’s foundation^ relates the history of Ilarsha’s accession, and 
gives a picturesque description both of tiie town and of a great 
religious ceremony which took place at the time of his visit. His 
description of the town has already been quoted, but part of his 
account of the ceremony may be given hero, as illustrating the 
pitch ^f wealth and splendour to which Kanauj attained under 
Harslm. ^^Siladitya-raja (i.e. Harsha) being about to return to 
the 6ity of Kanyakubja, convoked a religious assembly. Fol- 
lowed several hundreds of thousands people, he took his place 
on the southern bank of the river Ganges, whilst Kumara-raja 
(King of Assam, and hitherto Hiuen Tseng’s host), attended by 
several tens of thousands, took his place on the northern bank, 
and thus, divided by the stream of the river, they advanced on 
land and water. The two kings led the way with their gorgeons 
staff of soldiers; some also were in boats; some were on 
elephants, sounding drums and blowing horns, playing on flutes and 
harps. After ninety days they arrived at the city of Kanyakubja^ 
(and rested) on the western shore of the Ganges river, in the 
middle of a flowery copse. Then the kings of the twenty 
countries who had received instruction from Siladitya-raja assem- 
bled with the Sramanas and Brahmans, the most distinguished 
of their country, with magistrates and soldiers. The king in 
advance had constructed on the west ride of the river an immense 
Sanghrama, and on the east of this a precious tower 100 feet in 
height ; in the middle he had placed a golden statue of Buddha^ 
of rile same height as the king himself. On the- south of the 
tower he placed a precious altar, in the plaee for waehiiig the 
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image of Buddha. From this north-east 14 or 16 (i he erected 
another resthouse. It was now the second month of spring-time; 
from the first day of the month he had presented exquisite food 
to the Sramanas and Brahmans till the 21st day ; all along, from 
the temporary palace to the Sanghrama, there were highly deco- 
rated pavilions, and places where musicians were stationed, who 
raised the sounds of their various instruments. The king, on 
leaving the temporary palace, made them bring forth on a 
gorgeously caparisoned great elephant a golden statue of Buddha 
about three feet high, and raised aloft. On the left went the 
king Siladitya, dressed as Sake, holding a precious canopy, 
whilst Elumara-raja, dfessed as Brahma-raja, holding a white 
ohamara, went on the right. Bach of them had as escort 600 
war-elephants clad in armour ; in front and behind the statue 
of Buddha went 100 great elephants, carrying musicians, who 
sounded their drums and raised their music. The king, Siladitya, 
as. he went, scattered on every side pearls and various precious 
substances, with gold and silver flowers, in honour of the three 
precious objects of worship. Having first washed the image in 
scented water at the altar, the king then himself bore it on his 
shoulder to the western tower, where he offered to It tens, 
hundreds, and thousands of silken garments, decorated with 
precious gems. At this time there were but about twenty Bra* 
manas following in the procession, the kings of the various 
countries forming the escort. After the feast they assembled the 
different men of learning, who discussed in elegant language on 
the most abstruse subjects.” 

When Mahmud came to Kanauj some three centuries later 
^^he saw there a city which raised its head to the skies, which in 
strength and structure might justly boast to have no equaL” His 
own impressions have been preserved in a letter to the governor of 
QhasnL Here,’^ he writes, there are a thousand edifices firm as 
the faith of the faithful, moat of them marble, besides innumer- 
able temples. Nor is it likely that the city has attained its 
present condition but at the expense of many millions of denaria.' 
Nor could such another be constructed under a period of two 
oenturies.” For its destruction a much shorter period was 
T^uir^, and Kanauj has never recovered from its sack by .Um, 
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admiring Mahmud. Under Musalman rule it continued to be 
a place of considerable political and strategic importance and it 
is constantly mentioned by the historians. But the foundation 
of Farrukhabad at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
deprived Kanauj of the last remnants of its former greatness^ 
and the Rev. Mr. Tennant^ visiting it at the end of that century, 
draws a dismal picture. For many miles before you enter the 
present town,” he writes, '' you travel through jungles interspersed 
with small fields of tobacco that consist of briokdust and mortar. 
To remove all doubt that the rubbish consists of the remains 
of a town, walls and broken gateways here and there raise their 
heads in defiance of time. The greatest part of the standing 
buildings are ruinous, uninhabited, rent, and tottering to decay. 
The few poor people now in the place accommodate themselves 
under mud huts buttressed up against the old walls. Not a 
great many buildings are entire. Whole mountains of unshapely 
ruins meet your eye in every direction upon a space of ground 
much larger than the site of London.” About the same time 
came another English visitor, the artist Daniell ; and in 1801, 
the yeac in which his first engraving of Kanauj was published, 
the city was ceded to the English. Major Thorn states that at 
the time of Maratha war (1805) the Ganges was only two miles 
east of the city, and on the river below the town tigers might 
still be shot. 


KANAUJ tahail and pargana 
Pargana and tahsil Kanauj lies on the east of the district, 
with the Chhibramau and Tirwa tabsils on its west and south. 
On the north and east the Ganges separates it from pargana Bil- 
gram of the Hardoi district, and at the south-east corner is the 
Bilhaur pargana of Cawnpoce. The tahsil contains 252 villages, 
divided into 414 mahals of which 51 are alluviaL Including 
these, the area of the tahsil is 115,528 acres, or 180*51 square 
miles. The tendency of the Ganges has of late been to return 
towards its old bank and to fiow once more beneath the walls of 
Kanau]. It . is now half way between its coarse at the last 
setdement and the cliff. The Kali Nadi, too, leaving , the cliff 
aloi^^ whioh it nsed to run, has abruptly joined the Qanges'at' 
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Firozpar Eatri^ and has thus freed the. whole of the Eaohoha 
tract from its influence. 

The tahsil is divided into upland and the lowlands of the 
three rivers^ the Ganges, the Kali Nadi and the lean'. The 
former, which constitutes the watershed between the Kali Nadi 
and the Ganges on the north and the Isan on the south, occupies 
the greater part of the tahsil. It is a uniform level tract consist- 
ing chiefly of dxmat which stiffens into clay near some shallow 
lakes in the centre and breaks into hhxvr as it approaches the 
river on cither side. The lowlands are further subdivided into 
theDundwara, or tract between the Kali Nadi and the Ganges, the 
tracts lying along the three rivers, and the Kachoha, or belt of 
superior land adjoining the Ganges cliff, where the stratum 

is thicker than elsewhere in the Ganges tarai. The Dundwara 
tract occupies the north-west corner of the tahsil, form ing a wedge 
between the Ganges cliff on the north and the Kali Nadi on the 
south, and is remarkable for the number of ravines running into 
the rivers on either side. The soil, which is a layer of soft 
with a peculiar brownish tinge, is extremely fertile and not less 
productive than the best dumat. The Kali Nadi and Isan tracts 
are similar in character though that of the Isan is more limited in 
extent and somewhat poorer. They consist of the villages lying 
along the river banks, and include the actual tarai of the rivers, 
the slope to the upland and a narrow strip of the upland above the 
slope. The soil of the upland portion is generally a light dumat 
intermixed with hhur^ while that of the actual slope is an exceed- 
ingly light hhur^ seamed with ravines and mostly overgrown with 
sarpat grass, while it is always liable to the ravages of Jeans and 
dah. The tarai is of stiffer soil and is irrigated to some extent 
from the river as well as from wells. The Ganges tarai is of the 
ordinary character, the Kachoha being an upper terrace of it with 
an older and more secure alluvium. 

Of the total area, 79,496 acres, or 69 per cent., have been 
cultivated on an average during the last four years, 19 per cent, 
is oulturable but not under the plough, and rather less than 12 
per cent, is barren. Of the area classified as culturable, 6,816 
aoresi or 80 per cent., are under groves, and 2,998 acres consist of 
new fallow. There is no canal irrigation in this tahsil, but tike 
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natural facilities ai^ good. In the tdrai, waterplts or chohaB 
can be dug at a dost of Rs. 8 or less^ while the fields adjoining 
the lean and Kali Nadi are watered from those rivers. Besides 
this, the soil is in some places so moist that it requires no 
irrigation, and thrives more during years of scanty than of 
exoessive rain. In the upland most of the irrigation is from 
earthen wells, which cost from Rs. 5 to Rs. 15 to construct. In the 
Kurmi tract to the south-east, around Kanaiij town and along 
the Ganges clifi;*, such wells last for scores of years without any 
internal support, while in the largo Baghela tract to the west they 
last from two to six years with twig and sarp^tC linings. In some 
places, however, such as the tract known as Tal «>f Raja Bhimsen, 
comprising Gudhni, Bhati Kiiurd and other neighbouring villages, 
all attempts at digging wells have proved abortive owing to the 
slippery character of the subsoil. The water level in the upland 
is usually at a distance of 20 to 37 feet from the surface. On 
an average 21) per cent, of the cultivation is irrigated, 92 per 
cent, of it from wells. 

The area sown in the kharif slightly exceeds that of the rahi 
in this tahsil, the respective averages being 40,798 and 44,384 
acres. Juar and bajra, both of them generally grown along with 
arhar, are the chief staples in the kkarif, occupying 29 and 23 
per cent, of the area respectively. Maize takes up another 19 per 
cent., and cotton with arhar 17 per cent. Sugarcane accounts 
for 4 per cent, and rice for 2*7 per cent. A little '‘juar is also 
grown for fodder. In the rabi barley is tlic most important 
crop, covering 17*2 per cent, of the area by itself, and 
27*6 per cent, sown with gram. The mixed crop of wheat, 
barley and gram occupies almost exactly the same area, and 
wheat alone 12*4 per cent. The percentage of poppy is 8*2, and 
of gram and potatoes 2*2 each. The zaid harvest covers an 
average of 2,139 acres, and consists mainly of tobacco, with 
some melons and vegetables. The area bearing two or more 
crops a year is 13,797 acres, or 16*3 per cent, of the cultivated 
area. The chief cultivators are Thakurs, Brahmans, Kurmis, 
Musalmans, Ahirs, Kisans, Chamars, Gadariyas, Kachhis, Kay- 
asths and Kahars. Excluding Koris, Banias and Dhanuks, whose 
areas axe insignificant, the Kurmis pay the hig^best rent-rate of 
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all. Thei^ is a large colony of these excellent cultivators in the 
south-east of the tahsil and a smaller one in the Dundwara tract. 
Their villages have a large treble-cropped gauhan, but the rdihain- 
ing cultivation is also very good. Next to the Kurmis are the 
convert Musalmans who are a very industrious class of cultiva- 
tors in this tahsil, but do not go in for high cultivation. Some of 
the Baghela Thakurs on the Baja’s estate possess large holdings, 
extending to several hundreds of acres, but owing to their extra- 
vagance and the inferior style of their cultivation they are 
drifting towards poverty, and have been actually replaced by 
more satisfactory tenants in villages not belonging to the raja. 
The Kachhis are in the front rank as cultivators, the Kisans are 
above the average, and the Chamars are hard workers ; the Ahirs 
are the poorest farmers, depending largely on their stock. In 
1908, out of a total area of 84,613 acres included in holdings, 66 
per cent, was in the hands of occupancy tenants, 21*2 per cent, in 
those of tenants-at-will and 8*4 was cultivated by the proprietors 
themselves as their sir and khudkaaht. The remainder was held 
either rent-free or by ex-proprietary tenants. The average rental 
incidence per acre is Rs. 5*06 in case of occupancy tenants, and 
Bs. 4*82 in that of tenants-at-will. The revenue assessed on 
the tahsil at the 1902 settlement was Bs. 1,95,950, as against 
Bs. 2,03,310 for the first year of the previous settlement. 

Of the 414 mahals into which the tahsil is divided, 155 are 
hold in singly zamindari, 169 in joint zamindari, 54 in perfect 
pattidari, 34 in imperfect pattidari, and 2 in bhaiyaohtxra tenure. 
The revenue-free area is 173 acres, and 65 acres are nazuL The 
principal proprietors are Thakurs, who own 35*2 per cent, of the 
total area. The tahsil is one of large landlords, except for a colony * 
of Thakurs to the north, and the most important is the Baja of 
Tirwa who owns 53 entire villages and shares in five others, pajriug 
Bs. 61,729 in land revenue. His estate in this tahsil is tenanted 
by his castemen, the Baghela Thakurs, who are wretched agricul- 
*^turists and bad rent-payears. Among the old race of pro- 
prietors may be mentioned the Baikwars of Dundwara and the 
Chaubes of Gudhni. Both are poor, and the latter subsist chiefly 
on the offerings at a temple of Devi close to their village. Lala 
Bhajan Lai, a Bania of Kanauj, has acquired 12 entue villagee 
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and shares in 3 othersi on which he pays Rs* 6,187 a year as l and 
revcmne. 

Ihe population of the tahsil, which in 1872 was 117,140, had 
fallen by 1881 to 114,912 owing to the famine of 1877-78. 
By 1891 it had risen to 117,229, chiefly through the expansion of 
trade occasioned by the opening of the Cawnpore-Achnera 
railway in 1888 and the addition of some Katri villages, the 
total area of the tahsil having risen from 120,643 to 122,230 acres. 
At the 1902 census a drop was recorded to 114,216, which may be 
ascribed partly to the transfer of a number of populous Katri 
villages from this to the Hardoi district, and partly to the 
emigration of the labouring classes in 1897 to the mercantile city 
of Cawnpore and the canal-irrigated tracts. Classified according 
to religions, the population in 1901 consisted of 96,161 Hindus, 
18,633 Musalmans, 200 Jains, 38 Christians, 241 Aryas and 42 
Sikhs. The principal Hindu castes were Chamars, of whom there 
were 14,928; Brahmans, 11,374; Kisans, 9,386; Ahirs, 8,102; 
Kurmis, 7,947 ; Kachhis, 6,448 ; and Eajputs, 6,036. The Musal- 
mans were chiefly Sheikhs, 6,906 ; and Pathans, 3,443. Of the total 
population, 62*6 per cent, were directly dependent on agriculture 
for their living, as zamindars, tenants or field labourers, and the 
majority of the remainder were engaged in trades and occupa- 
tions subsidiary to agriculture. General labour, not agricultural, 
supported 6,361 persons, and 663 were employed in the scent 
industry. The only town in the tahsil is Kanauj, administered 
on a notified area and containing 18,662 inhabitants. There are 
also 17 large villages with populations exceeding 1,000 apiece. 
Kanauj itself does a brisk business in scent and rose-water, and 
in tobacco, which is largely exported to Cawnpore ; but in the rest 
of the toiliail the trade is chiefly in agricultural produce. The tahsil 
is fairly well provided with roads and is tapped by the Cawnpore- 
Achnera railway with stations at Sarai Miran (Kanauj) and 
Fatehpnr (Jasoda). The Grand Trunk Road runs right through, 
its centre ^ongside the railway, and a small approach road con- 
nects the Sarai Miran railway station with the town of Kanauj. 
Three second class roads run from Kanauj to the towns of Tirwa 
and Thatia and to Makanpur, the famous fair in the Cawnpore 
district. Another second claw road runs from Mehdighat ani^ 




passing tlufotigh the Mianganj bazar, meets the Grand Trunk 
Bead in Danora Buzurg. These seeond class roads are fed by a 
network of smaller roads which with the Ganges and Kali Nadi 
furnish ample means of internal communication. Five public 
ferries are maintained on the Ganges, of which the most important 
is at Mehdighat, and there are six private ferries on the Kali Nadi. 
The munsif of Kanauj, whose court-house is located near 
tahsil at Sarai Miran, has civil jurisdiction throughout the 
tahsil. For purposes of criminal and revenue administration 
the tahsil is in the charge of a full-powered officer on the district 
staff, assisted by the tahsildar whose headquarters are at Sarai 
Miran. There is a police station at Sarai Miran with an outpost 
at Kanauj, and part of the tahsil is included in the Gursahaiganj 
and Tirwa circles. 


KHAIBNAGAB, pargana and tahsil Tibwa. 

This village lies on the right bank of the Ganges Canal, about 
40 miles south-east of Fatehgarh, in 26^6 ^N. and 79^60'E. 
TJnmetalled roads from Tirwa and Thatia converge on the 
masonry bridge which crosses the canal opposite this vilago. In 
1901 the population was returned at 2,852 but this figure 
inoludes fifteen outlying hamlets. In the main street, which has 
a fair number of shops, markets are held on Wednesdays and 
Sundays when some trade is done in grain and cloth. Khairna- 
gar contains a lower primary school, a cattle-pound and a branch 
post-office, and the Irrigation department has here a zUadari and 
a small bungalow. There is an old brick castle, built by one 
Botan Singh, a Kachhwaha Bajput from across the Jumna. 
Bfltablishing himself here, he extended his power over six 
surrounding villi^es ; and during their brief rule (1769 — 76) the 
Maiathas assessed this domain as a separate taluqa at a revenue 
of Bs. 8,265. But almost the whole of Botan’s acquisition was 
sold for arrears of revenue in 1841-42, and his descendants now 
own only a little land in Khairnagar itself. 

KHAKHATMAU pargana. 

This pargana of the Aligarh tahsil is bounded on the souths 
east and north-east by tahsils Bilgram and Shahabad of Haidoi; 
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on the north-west by pargana Amritpur ; on the south-west by 
the Ganges ; and on the south by pargana Paramnagan Its 
area is 19,928 acres ; of which 7,160 acres are shown as alluvial. 

At the time when the Ain-i-Akhari was compiled Khakhat- 
mau was a mahal of daatur Pali and sarkar Khairabad of Oudh, 
and paid a revenue of 235,656 dams, or 5,891 rupees. On the 
decline of the Delhi empire, Khakhatmau became, under the titlo 
of Khakhatman-Dahlia, a part of the Farrukhabad nawabi and 
was ceded in 1802 to the British. But the ISombansi liajputs^ 
who formed the majority of the land holders, were troublesome 
subjects, and it was at times found impossible to collect their 
revenue without a display of military force. Some account of 
their recusancy will bo found in the fiscal history of the district. 
At the first four British settlements of the land revenue they 
refused terms, and the whole pargana was farmed to a member 
of the Inda^arh family. In 1818 an attempt was made to 
mend matters by transferring Khakhatmau to Shahjahanpur, but 
without success, and in 1829 the pargana was returned to this 
district. In 1837 the Khakhatmau land holders still bore an 
evil reputation. They are,” wrote Mr. liobinson, a bold 
uncivilized race of men and bad agriculturists, preferring 
very much the chase or fighting to labour. Much of their profit 
results from the protection they give to, and the tribute they 
exact from, offenders living among them, particularly tho refu- 
gees of Oudh, who at times flock in in great numbers when the 
amil makes his rounds of collection.” But tho annexation 
of Oudh, the diminution of game, and an efficient police have 
changed all this. Tho trans-Gangetic proprietors may perhaps 
still nurse in secret as turbulent a spirit as they displayed in 
the Mutiny, but under a strong Government they are com- 
paratively peaceful members of society. The demands assessed 
on the pargana at successive settlements will be found in t^ 
appendix. 

KHUDAGANJ, pargana Bhojpux, tahsil FAKBUKBXBAn. 

This village lies near the left bank of theKali Nadi, 14 milee 
aontii-east of Fatehgarh, in 27^14'N. and 79^46'E. Throd^ it 
mim the metalled road wUoh oonneote Fatehgaxh and FarmkhabM 
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with tho Grand Trunk Road at Gursahaigauj. The popula- 
tion is 1,695. It has a military encamping-ground, and there is a 
railway bungalow on the river bank, and a road bungalow about 
one and a half miles distant at Katrauli. 

Khudaganj owed its former importance to its position as a 
halting place at the crossing of the Kali Xadi. Its spacious 
sarai served tho heavy traffic from Cawnpore to Farrukhabad, 
and through Farrukhabad to Rohilkhand. But Khudaganj is 
now a station on the Cawnpore-Achnera railway, and the road 
traffic has sunk into insignificance. Khudaganj is now only 
a petty bazar clustering about the almost disused sarai, which 
has been utilised to aiFord a set of rooms for the village school. 
A cattle-pound has also been established in the sarai enclo- 
sure. 

It is historically that Khudaganj is most important. Near 
it the passage 'of the Kali Nadi has been disputed in two re- 
markable battles. The first took place in 1750, when Nawab 
Ahmad Khan defeated Raja Nawal Rai, and recovered his lost 
heritage ; the second in 1858, when Sir Colin Campbell routed 
the rebels on his march to Fatehgarh. It was in this engagement 
that Lord Roberts, then a subaltern, won his Victoria Cross. 
Tho Kali Nadi was at that time crossed by an iron suspension 
bridge, built by Hakim Mahdi Ali. This was partially des- 
troyed by the rebels, and now no longer exists, though the 
battered pillars still mark its former site. Its place has been 
taken by the railway bridge, which is also used for road 
traffic. 


•; KUAN KHERA, pargana Kampil, tahsil Kaihganj. 

This village is situated in the Ganges tarai, five miles north* 
east of Kaimganj, in 27^86^N. and 79^28'E. It is the largest 
village in pargana Kampil, including 24 separate hamlets with 
a total population of 3,760, and is designated Wazir Alam Khan, 
after a former owner, to distinguish it from the adjacent village 
of Kuan Khera Khas. The owners are Brahmans, Musalmans 
and Kayasths, and are well-to-do. Mahal Lachmi Naraih has 
been devoted to the temple of Devi. The only public institution 
is a village school. 
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MADANPUH, pargana Siiamsabad East, tahail 
Farrukhabad. 

This large agricultural village is situated in 27®26'N. and 
79®40'E., on the right bank of the Kali Nadi, which is crossed 
at this point by the main Farrukhabad-lMainpiiri road. The 
present bridge is a handsome structure of iron supported on throe 
masonry piers. Some distance down stream are the remains of 
an older masonry bridge. The village consists of 18 hamlets, 
with a total population of 3,008. The chief landowner is the 
Ivaja of Tirwa. There is an upper primary school here, also 
an opium woighment shed, and an excellent Public Works 
department bungalow with a garden sloping down to the Kali 
Nadi.* 


MAU-llASIIIDABAD, pargana Kampil, lahail Kaim- 

(lANJ. 

This largo straggling suburb ut‘ Kaimganj lies two miles 
to the east of that town on the highland overlooking the Burh- 
ganga, in 27®35'N. and 79®2o'E. Its population of 2,907 
persons is made up of Kachhi cultivators and Pathan landlords.* 
The remains of Kashid Khan’s palaces and tomb are still 
existent, but tobacco now flourishes in the riiiiiod courts. The 
tomb of Rashid Khan is a domed square building of simple 
severity, and is now in bad repair; the mosque attributed to the 
same founder has lately been restored with the aid of tho. Nizam of 
Hyderabad. The village contains no school or other public insti- 
tution, and the air and soil are polluted by tho Kachhi’s cultivation. 

MIANGANJ, pargana and tahail Kanauj. 

This market village stands midway between the Ganges and 
the Grand Trunk Road, 35 miles from Fatehgarh, in 2G°G0'N. 
and 80®61'E. Tho population in 1901 numbered J,G32, mainly 
Hindus. ^ 

The Chaukidari xVet, once in force here, has bequeathed to 
the village a fine bazar where markets are held twice a week on 
Wednesday and Saturday. An upper primary school with two 
masters and a branch post-office still flourish, but tho police stStion 
no longer exists. Just beyond the western boundary of the village 
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b a fine three-roomed bungalow maintained as a Pnblio Works 
department inspection house. Further to the east^ on the bank 
of the Ganges^ is Gangaganj^ where the outlines of a .canton- 
ment and a fine garden enclosure are still to be seen. These 
were both the work of Mian or Khwaja Almas Ali, governor 
of Kanauj under the rule of Oudh (1775^1801 to whom Mian- 
ganj owes both its foundation and name. With a view^ pro- 
bably^ of watching the Ganges^ he established here a canton- 
ment, and the presence of troops soon resulted in the growth of a 
market. 

The lands of Mianganj, together with Gangaganj, Manimau 
and other villages were owned by an English planter, but*have 
now passed to the Ilaja of Tirwa. It is at Gangaganj that the 
ferry of Mehdighat crosses the Ganges into Oudh. 


MIRAN-KI-SABAI, pargana and tahsil Kanauj. 

This village, also known as Miran Sarai, and Sarai Miran, 
stands on the Grand Trunk Road, 32 miles south-east of 
Fatehgarh, in 27^1'N. and SO^l^E. It is now the headquarters 
of the Kanauj tahsil and munsifi, and is connected with Kanauj 
by a metalled approach road. The Kanauj railway station is 
actually within Saj^ai Miran. In 1901 the population was 2,449, 
Brahmans being in the majority. 

The tahsil and first class police station are housed together 
in a handsome building within a spacious enclosure where^- 
quarters are allotted to the police force and tahsil staff. Hard by 
i^eattle-pound, a large upper primary school, a sub post-office 
Hisid the munsif^s court-house. Lying somewhat back from the 
Qiknd Trunk Road is the fine old masonry sarai, now somewhat 
di}i|Kpi4At9^ northern end of the town are the military 

encamping-ground and the dispensary. The provbions of Act 
S^ ^of 1866 are no longer applied to the town, and have been 
Solaced by those of the Village Sanitation Act (U. P. Act II 
of 18899^ ^ name implies, the place is a caravansarai and 
nothing more, and has no trade or manufactures of importances. 
Zt^^as founded in 1688 by Saiyid Muhammad Kanauji, whose 
Mm b buried near the soroi, the tomb standing in an enclosed 
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MUHAMMADABADi pargana Muhammadabad, tahaU 
Fabbukhabab. 

This village which gives its name to the pargana, is situated 
on the main road between Farrukhabad and Mainpuri, 12 miles 
south-west of Fatehgarh, in 27®19'N. and 79®30'E. The popu- 
lation was 1,233 in 1901. Muhammadabod has a police station, 
a sub-post-office, an upper primary school, a surai, a cattle-pound 
and encamping-grounds for troops and carts. Small markets are 
held here on Sunday and Thursday, but the trade of the place 
is indifferent. Act XX of 1856, which was at one time in force, 
has been withdrawn. 

The name of Muhammadabad is . derived from that of its 
founder, the first Nawab of Farrukhabad. Taking up land in 
the five villages of Rohilla, Takipur, Kabirpur, Muhammadpur 
and Eilmapur, he in 1713 built thereon a castle and a market- 
street. The former was built on the old mound called Kal-ka- 
khera, which had been granted by the Raja of Khor to the 
Kharowa Kayasth kanungos of pargana Shamsabad. When 
Muhammad was a struggling soldier of fortune he had failed 
to persuade kanungo Har Parshad to record him wrongfully as 
revenue-free holder of a village now in the Etah district. This 
refusal was remembered when the Nawab rose to power. 
Seizing the Kayasths’ land, ho built thereon the castle ; and in 
one of its bastions, still known as Mai Sahib ka hurj, kanungo 
Har Parshad was built up alive. This bastion, which was 
selected as a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, is the 
only remaining part of Muhammad’s stronghold. In 
Muhammadabad was made the headquarters of a tahsil. 
this was removed in 1869, and the tahsil restored to Alifrarh. 


MUHAMMADABAD pargana. 

This pargana, one of the four that make up the Farrukhaba ^ 
10 bounded on the north-east by Pahara, on the noitH^ 
west south-west by Shamsabad East, and on the soubi east 
by Bhojpur. Its area is 32,420 acres, and its population in 
1901 was 22,848. Jt" 

Until tto time of the first Bangash Nawab (1718^48) the, 
whole of this pargana formed a part of Shamsabad. But froj^til 
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the latter tract Muhammad severed Pipargaon as a fief for his 
favourite wife. To him Muhammadabad owes its name^ but its 
existence as a separate pargana dates only from its cession to the 
British (1802). At the sixth settlement Pipargaon and Muham- 
madabad were merged into one pargana, bearing the name of the 
latter. The demands assessed on the united parganas at successive 
settlements will be found in the appendix. 


NAULiI, pargana and tahsil Chhibramau. 

This village lies 16 miles due south of Fatehgarh^ on the 
right bank of the Kali Nadi, in 27®3'N. and 79®40'E. The 
unmetalled road to Talgram, which crosses the river at Daraura- 
ghat, runs through this village. Nauli consists of eight hamlets, 
of which Mahoi is the most important, and had in 19C1 a 
population of 2,064. The landlords are the heirs of the late 
Agha Kalb Haidar Khan, whose estate was released from the 
Court of Wards some years ago. Brahmans were the original 
owners and still preponderate among the tenantry. The only 
public institution is a village school at Mahoi, with an excellent 
school-house built in 1902 by the collector as manager of the estate. 

NAWABGtANJ, Pargana Shamsabad West, Tahsil 
Kaihoanj. 

This village, in 27^25^N. and 79<’27'£., is situated on the 
second class road which runs from Farrukhabad through Etah to^ 
D^i. The decline in importance of the road caused by the advent 
of the railway has brought about the decay of the village. Former- 
ly it was the first stage from Farrukhabad, and it still contains 
a fine trailed sarai with two arches spanning the road. This, 
l^twever, has now fallen into disrepair. There is a cattle-pound 
in the village, an upper primary school, a branch post office and 
* police station, situated on the road. The village was founded 
ifi 1833 by Jafari Begam, the wife of Nawab DuUa of Shamsabad. 


NIMKAROBI, pargana Shamsabad East, foAsif 
Fabbukhabab. 

This village, whose name is also spelt Nibkarori, lies 
, 97o28'N. and '79^24'E.^ at the crossing of two unmetallif 
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roads 16 miles south-west of Fatehgarh. Its population was 
1,780 in 1901. The only public institutions are the branch post- 
office, a cattle-pound and an upper primary school. The name of 
^Ten Million Nima is derived from the trees which still shade 
Uhe street. The village stands on rising ground, and its woods 
must therefore have forced themselves all the more conspicuously 
on the notice of the original namo-givcr. 

PAHARA pargana. 

This small pargana in the north-east corner of the Far- 
rukhabad tahsil is bounded on the oast and north-east by the 
Ganges ; on the north-west by pargana Shamsabad West ; and on 
the south-west and south by parganas Shamsabad East, Muham- 
madabad and Bhojpur. Except its small northern corner, which 
lies in the lowland basin of the Ganges, the whole tract is perched 
on the uplands sribove the cliff once cut away by that river. It is 
indeed from the pahara, or high bank of the Ganges, that the 
pargana derives its name. The total area is 27,066 acres. 

Pahara was once a iappa of pargana Bhojpur ; but the 
Nawab Muhammad detached it in 1736 as dower-land for his 
wives. It has ever since remained a separate fiscal division, 
and at the cession became the headquarter pargana of its present 
district. The demands assessed on the pargana at successive 
settlements will be found in the appendix. 


PARAMNAGAR pargana. 

This pargana of the Aligarh tahsil is bounded on the east by ^ 
tahsil Bilgram of Hardoi ; on the north by pargana Khakhatmau ; « 
and on the west and south by the Ganges. Its total area is 
21,036 acres, of which 14,331 are classed as alluvial Thongli. 
less overrun with branches of the Ganges and Ramganga than 
the rest of the Aligarh tahsil, the southern portion of Paramnagar, ^ 
which is nearer to the junction of the two great rivers, is espeoi- 
^ ally liable to floodii^ in seasons of heavy rain. 

Faramnagar was in Akbar’s time probably an outlying 
portion of the Bndaon government of the DelU province. A 
charter in the possession of the Bhojpur kanungos, dated in the 
4Btt year of Akbar’s reigii| appoints their ancestors not only tu ^ 
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Bhojpnri but also without regard to the difference of aarkarB ’’ 
to the pargana of Paramnagar^ aarkar Budayun^ aubah Shahjahaa* 
abad (Delhi).^^ But some fraction of its area may perhaps have 
been included in pargana Sirrah or Sarrah of sarkar Khairabad 
in Oudh ; for a large village called Sirrah or Sarrah still exists 
on its Hardoi border. From the hands of the Delhi emperors it 
fell (circa 1720) into those of Muhammad^ first Nawab of 
Farrukhabad, from whom its chief village derives, as already 
told, its second name of Muhammadganj. On the defeat and death 
of Qaim Khan, it would seem to have passed into the hands of the 
Bohillas. With tlie rest of Rohilkhand it must have been annexed 
by the Nawabs of Oudh in 1774 ; and with the rest of Rohilkhand 
it was ceded to the British in 1801. Included first in the Bareilly 
district with other parganas of the old Budayun sarkar, it was 
in 1813-14 contributed towards the formation of the newly- 
created Shahjahanpur. In 1829 it was transferred to this dis- 
trict in which it has ever since been included. The demands 
assessed on the pargana at successive settlements will be found in 
the appendix. 


PILKHANA, pargana Shamsabad West, tahail Kaimganj. 

This large village lies on the road from Kaimganj to Sarai 
Aghat, in 27®26'N. and 79®19'F. It has 11 hamlets, with a total 
population of 2,279, and is situated on uaar land. Tradition 
connects it with the ancient remains at Sankisa, not far distant 
and it is noteworthy as the scene of a large annual fair. 
The village is situated on a high mound, and large blocks of 
stone have been dug up here, while relics of a Jain temple have 
been found here. The inhabitants of Pilkhana are mainly 
Brahmans but many Baheliyas are settled in the hamlets. A 
branch post ofiioe and a village school are the only public insti- 
tutions. 


PIPARQAON, pargana Muhammadabad, tahail 
Fabrukhabad. 

This large agricultural village lies 8 miles to the west of 
Fatehgarh in 27^19'N. and 79^36'£« The population, which in 
^1901 amounted to 2,761 persons, is scattered over a number el 
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hamlets. The village contains a pounds a branch post-office and a 
lower primary school. 


PITHNAPUR, pargana Amritpub, tahsil Aligarh. 

This large village is divided into eight hamlets, with a 
population, in 1901, of 2,481 persons. Thakiirs and Brahmans 
predominate among the inhabitants. The pnncipal hamlet, 
Pithnapur Dhan Singh, is distributed over four separate 
inhabited sites, not distinguished among themselves by name, 
nor dwelt in by separate castes. The village is purely agricul- 
tural. It contains a lower primary school. 


RAUSHANABAD, pargana Shahsabad West, taJiail 
Kaimgakj. 

This village,,in 27®32'N. and 79®32'E., lies about a mile off 
from the metalled road from Farrukhabad to Kaimganj, opposite 
bo its 13th milestone. Raushanabad has no distinguishing featureS| 
being merely an overgrown village inhabited by all castes, with 
its population concentrated on one site instead of being scattered 
3ver different hamlets. There is a branch post-office here and a 
lower primary school. 

Its original name was Bajhita, but it was re-named by 
N^awab Muhammad Khan after his daughter Bibi Raushan Jahan, 
who in 1736 built here a market, a small mosque, and a masonry 
well. All three survive though the two latter have been much 
Lefaced by time. Within the well is a stone tablet now illegible, 
mt read in 1846 as follows: *^Ghi ehirin ah-i chah-i Rauehmir 
ibadJ* Raushan Jahan is also known as the Lady of Magie 
[tihr hi bibi), and the villagers firmly believe in her powers oi 
Bzoroism. 

BUDAIN, pargana Eampil, tahsil Eaikgahj. 

This is a small village on the Etah border, 30 miles north- 
vest of Fatehgarh, and 8 miles from Kaimganj, in 27^86'N. and 
r9^16'E. There is a station here on the Gawnpore-Achnera 
railway. The population of the village is only 796. The 
dllage bdongs to the Shamsabad Nawabs, with the exception of 
b one Uswa shares owned by a Pathan. An nnmetalled (oal^ 

16 
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from l^mpur in the Etah district connects Kudain wHh Uie 
main road at Kampil, and another road runs to Kaimganj. 
Tt^ere is a small canal bungalow in a shady grove on the Kampil 
road about one mile to the east of Rudain. 


SAKATPUR •pargana. 

This pargana of the Tirwa tahsil is bounded on the north- 
west by pargana Sakrawa ; on the north by parg&na, Saurikh ; on 
tho cast by pargana Tirwa<Thatia ; and on the south-west^ south, 
and south-east by tahsil Bidhuna of Etawah, the south-western 
frontier being formed by the Arind river. The total area is 
about 62 square miles. 

In the Ain^i-Akbari Sakatpur is mentioned as a mahal of 
daatur Bhongaon, aarkar Kanauj, aubah Agra, and it then paid" 
a reveniio of 6,23^441 dams, or 15,686 rupees. The pargana had 
originally been colonised by Bais Rajputs, but by this time 
Musalmans had begun to settle in it. The historian, Mir Bahadur 
Ali, states that one of his ancestors made its capital his residence. 
Sakatpur was one of the parganas finally lost to tlie Marathas by 
Nawab Ahmad Khan in 1769 — 71. From tho latter it was 
wrested a few years later by the Nawabs of Oudh, and the process 
of uprooting the old landholders began. Mahanand, the founder 
of the Bishengarh family, was the eldest son of the Brahman 
landlord of Biharipur in this pargana, and in 1777 he was 
appointed to the office of collector of the pargana revenues on 
behalf of the Oudh government. His appointment waa the 
signal for a general rising of the Bais Rajputs, goaded to 
desperation by the heavy taxes which his predecessors had imposed. 
They were, however, defeated in a pitched battle at Karri in this 
pargana, and a destructive hailstorm following in the same year 
to complete their distress, were reduced to utter subjection. 
Mahanand then took possession of their lands. 

In 1801 Sakatpur was ceded to the British; and at the first 
settlement in the following year, Udaichand, the brother and 
successor of Mahanand, was allowed to engage for the revenues 
of the whole pargana. But at the fourth assessment, ten 
years later, he refused to engage. Eighteen villages well 
then restored tp\their rightful Bais proprietors ; but 
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reveiiQe was charged with the nenal allowance {onalthana) 
for the ousted landlord Udaichand. At the fifth settlement they' 
were allowed to engage as sub-proprietors, while Indaijit, 
the successor of Udaichand, was declared their taluqdar. 
Meanwhile Sakatpur, which had hitherto boon a separate 
pargana of the Mainpuri-Etawah district, was in 1818 united 
with pargana Ahiraua or Airwa, also of that district. The 
two formed one tahsil and pargana, with headquarters at Bihari- 
pur. In 1829, the Umren estate, now in tahsil Bidhuna of 
Etawah, was added to the Biharipur tahsil, which became in 1824 
a part of the Bela deputy collectorato. Of this subdivision the 
Collector of Farrukhabad was for some time in charge ; but in 
1837, on the separation of Etawah from Mainpuri, the bulk of 
Bela was transferred to the former district. The tahsil of Bihari- 
pur, with headquarters at Airwa, became at the same time a 
definitely recognized part of Farrukhabad. It contained 160 
villages ; but in 1857 all but 69 of those wore transferred to 
Etawah. The remainder of Sakatpur resumed its former name 
and became part of the Tirwa tahsil. The successive demands 
assessed upon the villages now constituting the pargana will bo 
found in the appendix. 


SAKRAWA, pargaTui Sakbawa, tahail Tirwa. 

This village, also known as Sakrai or Sakargaon, stands on 
the junction of two unmetalled roads, 31 miles south-west of 
Fat'ehgarh, in 26^58'N. and 79^28^E. Near it, on the south and 
east, flows the Arind. The population in 1901 numbered 3,041. 
A branch post-office, a cattle-pound, and an upper primary school 
are to be found in the village, and the provisions of the Village 
Sanitation Act (U. P. Act II of 1892) have been applied to it. 
The remains of a brick castle built here at the beginning of the 
19tlA century by Amin-ud-^ula are still to be seen. 

SAKBAWA pa/rgana. 

This, the smallest pargana of the Tirwa tahsil, is bounded op. 
the north-east by pargana Sauiikh; on the north-^est by tahsils 
Biongao|i p{ M<^pari and Bhartbna of Etawah; on the south 
tahaOii nharthna and JSidhuua of Etawah ; and on the wnth-i^^ 
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by pargana Sakatpur. The total area of the pargana is some 89 
square miles. 

In the Ain-i-Ahhari, Sakraon is a pargana of mahal Bhon- 
gaon, aarhar Kanauj and subah Agra,, with a State rental of 
6,39,050 dams, or Hs. 13^476. About 1740 A.D., the whole 
pargana was granted free of revenue by Muhammad Khan to 
three of his sons. Existing rights were of course disregarded ; 
and the jagvrdars thus created became the sole proprietors. Two- 
thirds of the grant came into the possession of Khiradmand 
Amin-ud-daula^ the son of one of the original grantees. He was 
a busy courtier who could not afford the time to manage the 
pargana himself. When^ therefore^ the Bais Thakurs refused to 
pay him their rent^ he hired the Bishangarh family to reduce them 
to submission. Obtaining military aid from the Oudh governor^ 
Almas Ali Xhan^ the brothers Mahanand and Udaichand com- 
pletely crushed all opposition (1792). The Bais castle of Bajheri 
capitulated after a siege of eleven days ; and as a reward for 
their aid the conquerors obtained mmindari rights in the fourteen 
Bais villages known as the Baigawau taluqa. In 1806^ after 
cession to the Company^ the whole pargana was granted afresh 
to Amin-ud-daula free of revenue. On his death in 1826^ his 
children quarrelled over the division of their inheritance ; and 
pending the decision of the civil court Sakrawa was attached. 
During the attachment the proprietary rights acquired by the 
Bishangarh family were quashed, Udaichand was ejected, and 
many of the old landholding families more or* less regained their 
old possessions. By the judgment of the courts in 1830 the 
pargana was divided equally among, the sons of Amin-ud-daula. 
In 1833 his daughters claimed a share, and the pargana was again 
placed under attachment. By 1838, when these disputes were 
finally settled, many of the ancient landed families had recovered 
by prescription some inferior part of their former rights in the 
soil. It was soon after this that one ishwari Singh, who had 
thus become inferior proprietor of Marhi, was ejected from* his ^ 
lands by the jagirdar. Judicial redress he sought in vain, for the 
courts recognised the jmgirdara as sole proprietors. He therefore 
appealed to the Local Government, .^iter some oorrespondenoe 
with the revenue oSScials, the Lieutenant-Qovemor, Sir Jamen 
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Thomason, directed (1846) a survey and enquiry, under Begula- 
tion VII oi 1822, to determine the existing rights of ownership. 
On receipt of the resultant report he himself wrote (1848) a 
memorandum which divided the villages of the pargana into three 
classes, each with its own forms of proprietary tenure. Class I 
contained those villages where a brotherhood of ancient land- 
holders was found in actual possession, receiving the rents of the 
tenantry, but paying a portion of those rents by way of tribute 
to the jagirdar. Such communities had hitherto been considered 
mere contractors {tkekad(ir8)y to whom the jagirdar had leased 
for a yearly sum the right to collect rents. They were now 
recognized as zamindars and patiidara, that is as proprietors with 
transferable and hereditary rights. Their tribute or contract 
rent was to be considered revenue. It was to be assessed in the 
same manner and paid at the same times as the Government 
revenue of the neighbouring tracts, but was to be paid to the 
jagirdar. In class II were placed those villages where there was 
no ancient proprietary brotherhood, but where some person or 
persons were found in possession as pensioners {'mnhardar). 
These pensioners may or may not have contra'Cted for the collec- 
tion of the rents ; but their claims rested less on antiquity than 
on the favour of some recent jagirdar y and they would not bo 
permitted to engage for the revenue. They had in some cases 
enjoyed one-tenth of the rents, and that allowance they would in 
all cases receive. The allowance would be made as before in rent- 
free land which, if rented, would let for a tenth of the whole 
village rental. Their holding would be heritable and transfer- 
able, and to the extent of that holding they would in fact be pro- 
prietors. As a matter of convenience, and because they prac- 
tically hold two biswas in every bigha of twenty, such proprietors 
are now styled dobiawadara. Class III included villages where 
no sort of proprietary middlemen existed between the jagirdar 
and the cultivating tenants. In such the jagirdar was to be 
considered the sole proprietor of the whole village ; not merely 
the superior proprietor of the whole, as in the first case, or sole 
proprietor of nine-tenths, as in the second. 

Sir James Thomason’s instructions were fully ejtecuted and 
remained in undisturbed force for ten years. But with the 
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rebellion of 1857 UIs arrangomonts wore greatly disturbed and 
complicated. The properties of the jagirdars Ghazanfar Husain 
lS!han and Ikbalmand Khan^ who had shares in all throe classes 
of villages^ became forfeit for treason. The right to receive 
‘reyenue i^ villages in class I and rent in those of classes II and 
III might on confiscation have been retained by Government, 
and in Ikbalmand Khan’s villages they were so retained. But 
Ghaz^nfar Husain had contracted such considerable debts that to 
defraju^them Government parted not only with his rights to rent, 
but in some villages with his rights to revenue. The confiscated 
rights to receive rent. were in some cases bestowed on loyal dohiswa^ 
dcura ; and this bestowal still further complicated matters. So did 
the later imposition of Government cesses on all who received rents. 


SANKISA BASANTPUR, 'pargana Shamsabad East, tahsil 

Farbukhabad. 

This village, in 27®20'N. and 79®20'E., is of importance 
o nly through its identification with the ancient city of Sankisa. 
Fa Hian, the Chinese Buddhist who visited India at the beginning 
of the fifth century, approached Sankisa from Muttra. ^^South- 
east from this, after going 18 yojanas, there is a country called 
Samkasya.”* Hiuen Tsang, in 636, came to Sankisa from 
Pi-lo-chan-na, which has been identified with Atranji Khera 
in the Etah district. Ho calls it Kie-pi-tha and places it 
exactly midway between Pi-lo-chan-na and Kie-jo-kio-Bhekwo,-or 
Kanauj,. about 33 miles from each.f St. Martin, Julian and 
Cunningham all agree in identifying Sankisa with Samkasya and 
Kie-pi-tha. It was a celebrated place of Buddhist pilgrimage ; 
for it was here that Buddha descended again upon earth after 
he hkd been for three months in the Trayastrimsas heaven. 

Buddha being now about to come down from the Trayastrimsas 
heaven, there appeared a threefold precious ladder. The middle 
ladder was made of the seven precious substances, standing above' 
which Buddha began to descend. Then the king of the Brahma 
heavens caused a silver ladder to appear, on which he took 
his place on Buddha’s right hand, holding a white ckawi. Then 
Sakra, king, of Devaa, caused a bright golden ladder to appear, 

• Beal. Buddhiit Becords 1, p. uxiz. { f Ibid, p. SOS. 
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on which he took his place on the left ; holding in his hand a 
precious parasol. Innumerable Devas were in attendance while 
Buddha descended. After he had come"[down^ the three ladders 
disappeared in the earthy except seven steps^ which remained 
visible. In after times Asoka^ wishing to discover the utmoet* 
depths to which these ladders went, employed men to dig down 
and examine into it. They went on digging till they came to 
the yellow spring (the earth’s foundation), but yet had not come 
to the bottom. The king, deriving from this an increase of 
faith and reverence, forthwith built over the ladders a vihara 
and facing the middle flight he placed a standing figure (of 
Buddha) sixteen feet high. Behind the vihara he erected a stone 
pillar thirty cubits high, and on the top placed the figure of 
a lion. Within the pillar on the four sides are figures of Buddha; 
both within and without it is shining and bright as glass.. • .Im- 
mediately after his descent Buddha bathed himself. Mon of 
after ages erected in this place a bath-house, which yet remains. 
There is also a tower erected on the spot where the Bhikshuni 
Utpala was the first to adore Buddha. There is also a tower 
where Buddha when in the world cut his hair and his nails, and 
also on the following s^^ots, viz. where the three former 
Buddhas, as well as Sakyamani Buddha, sat down, and also where 
they walked for exercise, and also there are certain marks and 
impressions of the different Buddhas. These towers still remain. 
There is also one erected where Brahma, Sakra, and the Devas 
attended Buddha when he came down from heaven. There are 
perhaps a thousand male and female disciples who have their 
meals in common. They belong promiscuously to the systems 
of the great and little vehicle, and dwell together. A white- 
eared dragon is the patron of this body of priests. He causes 
fertilising and seasonable showers of rain to fall within their 
country, and preserves it from plagues and calamities, and so 
causes the priesthood to dwell in security. The priests, in 
gradtude for these favours, have erected a dragon-chapel, and 
within it placed a resting-place for his accommodation. More- 
over, they make special contributions, in the shape of religious 
offerings, to provide the dragon with food. The priests every 
day select from their midst three men to go and take their meal 
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in the chapel. At the end of each season of rain, the dragon 
suddenly assumes the form of a little serpent, both of whose ears 
are edged with white. The body of priests, recognizing him, 
place in the midst of his lair a copper vessel filled with cream; 
and then, from the highest to the lowest, they walk past him 
in procession as if to pay him greeting all round. He then 
suddenly disappears. This country is very productive; the 
people are very prosperous, and exceedingly rich beyond com- 
parison. Men of all countries coming hero are well taken care 
of and obtain what they require. Fifty yojanaa to the north 
of this temple is a temple called Fire Jjimit which is the 
name of an evil spirit. Buddha himself converted this evil spirit 
whereupon men in after ages raised a vihara on the spot. At 
the time of the dedication of the vihara an Arhat spilt some of 
the sacred water poured on his hands, and let it fall on tho earth, 
and the place where it fell is still visible ; though they have 
often swept the place to remove the mark, yet it still remains 
and cannot be destroyed. There is besides in this place a 
tower of Buddha which a benevolent spirit ever keeps clean and 
waters and which (was built) without a human architect. * There 
was once an heretical king who said, Since you can do this, 
1 will bring a great army and quarter it here, which shall 
accumulate much filth and refuse. Will you be able to clear 
all this away, 1 wonder?’’ The spirit immediately caused a great 
tempest to rise and blow over the place, as a proof that he could 
do it. In this district there are a hundred small towers; a 
man might pass the day in trying to count them without succeed- 
ing. If anyone is very anxious to discover the right number, then 
he places a man by the side of each tower and afterwards 
numbers the men ; but, even in this case it can never be known how 
many or how few men will bo required. There is also a eangha- 
ran here containing about 600 or 700 priests. In this is a 
place where a Pratyeka Buddha ate (the fruit); the spot of ground 
where he died is just in size like a chariot- wheel ; all the ground 
around it is covered with grass, but this spot produces none. 
The ground also where he dried his clothes is bare of vegetation ; 
the traces of the impress of his clothes remain to this day.”* 

• BasL BoddhiitBsoocda, 1, xxziz— zlUi. 
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Hiuen Tsang* slightly varies the story of the desoent, but 
his aooount of the buildings resembles that of his predecessor. 

Some centuries ago the ladders still existed in their original 
position^ but now they have sunk into the earth and disappeared. 
The neighbouring princes, grieved at not having seen thorn, built 
up of bricks and chased stones ornamented with jewels, on the 
ancient foundations (three ladders) resembling the old ones. 
They are about 70 feet high. Above them they have built a 
vihara in which is a stone imago of Buddha, and on cither side 
of this is a ladder with the figures of Brahma and Sakra. On 
the outside of the vihara, but close by its sido, there is a stone 
column about 70 foot high which was erected by Asoka-raja. 
It is of purple colour, and shining as if with moisture. The 
substance is hard and finely (grained. Above it is a lion sitting 
on its haunches, and facing the ladder. There are carved figures 
inlaid, of wonderful execution, on the four sides of the pillar 
and around it.^^ Ho mentioned the stupa erected whore Buddha 
bathed himself, the stupa where there are traces of the four 
past Buddhas who sat and walked there, and a !Naga tank to the 
south-east of the groat stupa. 

General Cunningham visited Sankisa on more than one 
occasion, f and endeavoured to identify the various, build- 
ings. The existing village of Sankisa is ^ 

mound of ruins, about 40 feet high, 1,600 feet in length from 
west to east, 1,000 feet in breadth, and now known as the 
qiia, or fort. About 1,600 feet to the south of the fort is 
a mound of solid brick-work surmounted by a temple to 
Bisari Devi, and 400 feet to the north of this temple is the 
capital of an ancient pillar bearing a well-formed figure of an 
elephant standing, but wanting trunk and tail. The capital 
is of the well-known bell shape, corded or reeded perpendicularly 
with a honeysuckle abacus as in the Allahabad pillar, and is 
clearly of the same age as. that, - ^'^s. the third century before 
Christ* .Due south from the temple of Bisari Debi, some 200 
feet away, is a small mound of ruins, apparently the remains 
of a stupa ; and due east, at a distance of about 600 feet, there 

• Besl. Buddhist Beooeds, pp. Soa^aOi. 

t Aieih svTsp, It pp. 8n-*af9» XLt n* aa— 
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is an oblong mound^ 600 feot in length by 600 feet in breadth^ 
which is known as Nivi-ka-kot. The term hot is applied in 
Sankisa to any mound of ruins^ and Nivi is probably the name 
of the person who brought the spot into cultivation^ but the 
moupd would appear to contain the remains of some largo 
enclosed building like a Buddhist monastery. It is covered with 
broken bricks of a large sizo^ and fragments of stone ; and at. 
the south-east and north-east angles^ and also on the norths are 
largo circular mounds which are probably the remains of stupas. 
The fort and the different mounds all round the temple form a 
mass of ruins some 3^000 feet in length by 2^000 feet in breadth, 
or nearly two miles in circuit, but this would apx^oar to comprise 
only the space occupied by the citadel and the religious edifices 
which clustered round the three holy staircases. The city 
itself, which would appear to have surrounded the central mound 
on all sides, was enclosed with an earthen rampart 18,900 feet, 
or upwards of three and a half miles, in circuit. The greater 
part of this rampart still remains, the shape being a tolerably 
regular dodecagon. To the east, north-east and south-east, 
are openihgs which are traditionally said to bo the positions of 
three gates of the city, and a village bearing the name of Paor- 
kheriya, or gate-village’^, lies outside the south-east gap in 
the rampart. This name Cunningham would regard as referring 
to the staircases and not to the gate. To the north-west, at 
a distance of about three-quarters of a mile, is the ruined mound 
of Aghat, which doubtless formed a portion of the old city. 
To the south-east of the Sankisa ruins is' the tank known as 
the Kandaiya Tal, of the Naga called Karowar, which may 
be identified with certainty with the dragon tank described by 
Fa Hian.* Milk is offered to him every day durihg Baisakh, 
and as in Fa Hian’s account, at any other time when rain is wanted. 

In identifying the modern Sankisa with the Sankasya of Fa 
Hian, Gk^neral Cunningham is supported not only by the absolute 
identity of name, but by its relative position in regard to such 

* Ounnlngham objeoU to Sir H. EUiot’a assignmeht (Baamo* EUipt, U, 
p. 62) of this Naga to tho oommon Nag of Hindu worship, to jrhflsn tlu Nagpaa* 
ohaml is speoially ^dioated. and with good reason identifies it^th ihs drags^ 
of Fa Hian. ■ * 
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well-known places as Muttra^ Ahichatra and Kanauj. Its size 
agrees very closely with Hiuen Tseng’s circuit of 20 li, or 3 
miles. Cunningham writes : There can be no doubt that 

the place is actually the samei but in attempting to identify 
the sites of any of the holy spots mentioned by Hwen Thsaug^ I 
find myself bafflled at the outset by the indefinitencss as welll^as 
the meagreness of the pilgrim’s descriptions. It is liis usual prac- 
tice to state the relative bearing and distance of most of the chief 
places of Buddhist veneration^ but in describing Sankisa ho has 
given only one bearing^ and not a single distance. The tank 
of tho Naga is the one solitary spot that can bo identified with 
certainty, tho sites of the rest being only guesses of more or 
less probability. But tho difficulty regarding the identification 
of the Asoka pillar is of a different. kind. Both of tho Chinese 
pilgrims make mention of only one pillar at Sankisa, which 
was crowned by tho figure of a lion, and Fa Hian records 
a silly logond which rofers to tho miraculous roar of this 
lion statue. Now, tho only pioco of an Asoka pillar at 
present existing is tho elephant capital which I havo already 
described, and which, however absurd it may seem,**' I think 
may possibly be tho lion pillar of tho Chinese pilgrims. The 
reasons which induce mo to think so aro the following : Firsts 
the elephant cax^ital is undoubtedly much older than tho 
dato of either of the pilgrims and yet, if it is not tho samo as 
the lion capital, it has been loft altogether und escribed by them, 
although its great size would scarcely havo allowed it to remain 
unnoticed. Second, tho height of the elephant pillar would 
seem to correspond very closely with that of the lion pillar, 
as recorded by Fah Hian, who calls it 30 cubits, or from 45 to 
60 feet, according to tho valiie of the Chinese chhi. Now tho 
diameter of the neck of the elephant pillar is 2 feet inches, 
which compared with the dimensions of the Allahabad pillar, 
2 feet 2 inches neck diameter to 35 feet of height, gives a 
total for the shaft of the Sankisa pillar of 44 feet 3 inches. By 
adding to this the height of the capital, we obtain 52} feet as 
the probable height of the Sankisa pillar. Third, as the 
trunk of |j£e celephant has long been lost, it is possible 
that it was missi^ before the time of the Chinese pUgfinfs, 
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and if so^ the nature of the animal might easily have been 
mistaken at a height of 50 feet above the ground. Indeed, 
supposing the pillar to be the same, this is the only way in 
which I can account for the mistake about the animal. But 
if the pillar is not the same, the silence of both pilgrims! 
regarding this magnificent elephant pillar seems to me quite 
unaccountable. On the whole, therefore, I am inclined to 
believe that, the elephant’s trunk having been long lost, the 
nature of the animal was mistaken when viewed from a 
distance of 50 feet beneath. This is confirmed by the discre- 
pancy in the statements of the two pilgrims regarding the capital 
of one of the Sravasti x^illars, which Fah-Hian calls an ox and 
Hwen Thsang an elephant. Admitting, then, that this elephant 
capital is not improbably the same as the lion pillar described 
by the Chinese pilgrims, we have a clue to the site of the great 
monastery which would seem to have enclosed within its walls 
the great stone pillar as well as the three holy staircases. I 
infer, therefore, that the temple of Bisari Devi most probably 
occupies the sites of the three holy staircases, and that the 
three mounds which stand to the east of the Nivi-ka-kot may 
be the remains of the three stupas which were erected on the 
three other holy spots of Sankisa, which have already been 
described. I made several excavations about the different 
mounds just noticed, but without any success.” 

“ I also made a careful but an unsuccessful search for some, 
trace of the base of the stone pillar. The people were unanimous 
that the elephant capital had been in its present position beyond 
the*memory of anyone now living, and most of them added that 
it now stands in its original position. But there were a few men 
who pointed to a spot on the west of the village, or Kilah mound, 
as the original site of the capital. Here, indeed, there is an octa- 
gonal hole in a small mound, from which the bricks of a solid 
foundation have been removed. If any dependence could be 
placed on this statement, the mound on which the village now ^ 
stands would almost certainly be the site of the great monastery " 
with its three staircases, and the three mounds to the east of 
Nivirka-kot would still represent the three stupas. The ob* 
jection to our accepting this statement as correct is the apparent 
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want of all object in the removal of the elephant capital to any 
other site. It is^ however^ possible that the capital may have 
been stopped on its way to the temple of Mahadeva, near the 
Naga mound and tank. The temple of Bisari Devi would then 
be the site of one of the ten ancient Brahmanical fanes 
which are described by Hwen Thsang. Altogether this, perhaps, 
is a more probable solution of the difficulties of the case than the 
first described. In the description of Sankisa, Hwen Thsang 
mentions a curious fact, that the Brahmans who dwelt near the 
great monastery were ‘many tens of thousands’ in number. 
As an illustration of this statement I may mention that the 
people have a tradition that Sankisa was deserted from 1800 to 
1900 years ago, and that 1300 years ago, or about 560 A.D., 
it was given by a Kayasth to a body of Brahmans. They add 
also that the population of the village of Paor-Kheriya is 
known to have been wholly Brahman until a very recent 
period,” 

Of the modern history of Sankisa wo have little information. 
The Saksena tribes of Kayasths, Nais, Kachhis, Bharbhunjas, etc., 
all ascribe the origin of their name to the old city. Elliot agrees 
with Cunningham that Sankisa was probably destroyed in the wars 
between Prithiraj of Delhi and Jaichand of Kanauj, and there is 
some reason for supposing that it must have belonged to Kanauj, 
for it lies to the east of the Kali Nodi and is familiarly known as 
one of the gates of Kanauj. Elliot adds that “when any inhabit- 
ant of Sankisa visits Nepal or Kumaun, he is treated with marked 
respect by the Pandits and men of influence, as a traditional 
story of some original connection with this ancient city is still 
preserved in those remote regions.” * Further mention of 
Sankisa will be found at the beginning of chapter V. 

8AUB1KH, pargema Saubikh, tahail Tibwa. 

This country town lies 26 miles souldi-Boath- west of Fatehgarh 
in 27^5'N. and 79^31'£. An unmetalled road from Fatehgarh to 
Etawah passes through ChhibramauandSaurikhand another road 
eonneots Sanrikh with Tirwa. East and south of the village is 
a water-oourse which drains into the Isan. Tbb population, which 
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in 1872 was 2,351| had risen m 1901 to 8459. Sanrikh hes a 
police station^ an upper primary school, an aided lower prixaary 
girls’ school, a sub-post-office and a cattle-pound. Markets are 
held here every Tuesday and Saturday, at which grain and clot)i 
are the principal articles of sale. Saurikh was at one time adm^ 
nistered under Act XX of 1853, but only the provisions of the 
Village Sanitation (U. P. Act II of 1892) Act are now applied. 
Three-fourths of the village are owned by Kayasths, and one- 
fourth by a Saiyid. 


SAURIKH pargana. 

This pargana of the Tirvva tahsil is a long nai^row traot 
stretching with very irregular outlines from west-north- west to 
east-south-east. On the north and north-east the Isan river forms 
the boundary, dividing it from tahsil Chhibramau; on the west 
and north-west It marches with tahsil Bhongaon of Mainpuri and 
pargana Sakrawa; on the south and south-west it is bounded by 
parganas Sakatpur and Sakrawa ; and on the south-east by par- 
gana Tirwa-Thatia. The total area is about 79 square miles. 

In the Ain-i-Akbar% Saurikh appears as a separate mahal of 
Kanauj and aarkar Agra. Passing from the rule of the 
Delhi emperors into that of the Bangash Nawabs in 1720 circa, 
it was by the latter ceded in 1752 to the Marathas. The Bangash 
Nawab continued, however, to manage the pargana until 1769—71, 
when the Marathas finally deprived him of its possession. Tbe^- 
in turn were expelled in 1774-75 by the Nawabs of Oudh ; stnd 
Saurikh was for a time under the governor Almas Ali KhskU* 
It was not long before his favourites, the Bishangarh family, 
brought the pargana into their rapacious clutches. But Mahi^ 
nand and Udaichand did not here attempt to expel the old land- 
holders so completely as in Sakatpur. In 1801 the pargana was 
ceded to the Company and included in the British district of 
Mainpnri-Etawah. At the fourth settlement in 1812, while not 
a single village was restored to the Bais Rajputs, the originiB4 
landholders, in Sakatpur, only ten villages remained to tk6 
Bishangarh Chaudhari in Saunkh. The pargana was annej^^ 
its present district in 1817-18. The demands assessed upon it at| 
successive settlements will be found, in the appendix. 
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SHAMSABAD, pargana Shamsabad Wbst^ tahsil 
Kaimgaxj. 

. This town, whose name is often mispronounced Shamshabad, 

- atands on the old cliff of the Ganges, 18 miles north-west of Fateh- 
Pgarh, in 27®32'N. and 79®28'E. The railway station that bears 
its name is actually in Manjhana, six miles distant, and is con- 
nected Vrith the town by a metalled road which merges in the 
main road at Hajipur and loaves it again at Faizbagh. An 
unmotalled road from Kaimgauj leads vid Shamsabad and Bau- 
shanabad ^to Farrukhabad, and another road starting from 
Sbam^bad crosses the Ganges near Sharifpur and runs to Bharat- 
pur in the^Shahjahanpur district. The population was 8,876 in 
1901. . 

The town is perched on mounds carved from the cliff by 
ravines which descend to the old bed of the Ganges. This bed is 
occupied by the Burhganga, which at most times of the year is a 
mere series of pools linked together by a shallow and arable 
depression. But though shallow and about a mile distant, the 
Burhganga serves as a useful drain for the removal of the town’s 
surface drainage. Shamsabad is composed of 83 muhallas or 
quarters, which are divided into scattered groups by paidlfs of 
cultivation. These quarters consist, as a rule, of great clusters of 
mud huts, surrounding a few large brick-built houses or hemming 
in a road. The principal road is a longish brick-paved street of 
mixed dwellings and shops. From it branch many narrow lanes. 
There is a small square grain market, which on the south opens 
into a larger market-place shaded by fine tamarind and nim trees. 
Shamsabad is no longer remarkable for any important trade or 
manufacture ; but in the days before the introduction of English 
cloth it produced large quantities of the fine textures known as 
mitha and jhuna. The town has a quaint and imposing appear- 
ance, and the residences of the Nawabs and leading Patbans 
are much above the average. The roads and drainage are 
good, and with a small additional expenditure the sanitation 
' would be excellent. The modem public buildings are a police 
station^ a eub-post-oflSce, a vernacular middle school, an upper 
ptiimury school, an aided lower primary school, and a oattle- 
vmA. 
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Shamsabad is administered under Act XX of 1866 (Bengal 
Mofnssil Police) and the provisions of the Village Sanitation Act 
(U. P. Act II of 1892) also have been applied to it. The main 
income is derived from a house-ta:c, assessed on 696 of the 1,16^ 
houses in the town. In 1908 this tax produced Rs. 2,559, whiciN 
gives an incidence of Re. 1-13-10 per inhabited house, and 2 
annas 6 pies per head of tho population. The principal items of 
expenditure are police and conservancy, any surplus being 
devoted to local improvements and public works. 

The old town of Khor, some three and a half miles distant 
on the Ganges cliff, was founded about tho beginning of the thir- 
teenth century by a Rathor sometimes called Jai Singh Deo, but 
more often Parjan Pal. iCt that time, and indeed till the reign 
of Akbar, the Ganges is said to have flowed beneath the old cliff. 
About 1288, the-emperor Shams-ud-din came down the river in 
ships, and expelling tho Rathors, founded Shamsabad some two 
miles to the cast of the present town. All that remains of Ehor 
is a large mound called the Kot or fort of the Khor Rajas, which 
rises about 30 feet above the level of the alluvial lowlands. It 
contains the tombs of a saint named Aziz-ullah, whose prayers 
are supposed to have materially contributed to the victory of 
Shams-ud-din, and of one Saiyid Salim, the .ancestor of the Kabai 
Saiyids still found in the pargana. From tho ancient city some 
Kanaujiya Brahmans in these provinces take their title Ehor 
kaPande. The modern town is said to have been founded i »*2 
1585 by one Mirza Tahir on the lands of Larampur, Palijft^. 
Sikandarpiir, Akbarpur-Damodar and Ehanpur. The Atn-t* i 
Akbari mentions it as the headquarters of a pargana and the site 
of <^a fort on the banks of the Ganges.” Shamsabad plays a 
conspicuous part in the history of the district, and several refer- 
ences to it will be found in chapter V. 

SHAMSABAD EAST pT^rgoma. 

This pargana of the Farmkhabad tabil is bounded on the 
north by the Eaimganj tahsil ; on the south-west by tahsils AUganj^^ 
of Etah, and Maiiy^uri and Bhongaon of Mainpuri; on 
by tahsil Chhibramau ; on the east by the rest of the v 

ASl its boundaries are very irregular, and the eastern, into 
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Mahammadabad intrudes like a vredge^ is the most irregular of 
all. The total area is about 132 square miles. Tradition asserts 
J^t when, in about 1460 A.D., Karan, the last Raja of Khor, was 
expelled by the King of Jaunpur, his grandson Udaichand settled 
in Muhammadabad with the lesser title of Rao. This Udaichand 
is the reputed ancestor of all Rathor proprietors north of the 
Kali Nadi. His grandson, Rao Krishn Rai, moved into this par- 
gana, building a castle at Khimsepur ; while liis Rathor brothers 
and kinsmen spread over 26 villages in the south-east. The 
chief is now in possession only of Khimsepur and Ganeshpur ; but 
is nevertheless held in great respect, and receives at each recur- 
ring Holi and Dasohra festival gifts of homage from his brother 
Rathors. There was originally one pargana of Bbamsabad, 
which included two subdivisions or kiamata, Behar and Siroli. 
There was a Gaur Raja of Siroli at the time of the 
foundation of Farriikhabad, and he is stated to have sent his son, 
Akbar Sah, to assist Nawab Muhammad Khan in keeping the 
Bamtelas at bay. At the cession in 1802 the i^resent pargana 
was severed from the greater Shamsabad and made into a separate 
pargana under the name of Shamsabad East. The demands 
assessed on the pargana at successive settlements will be seen in 
the appendix. 


SHAMSABAD WEST pargana. 

This pargana of the Kaimganj tahsil is bounded on the east 
and north-east by the Ganges | on the north by pargana Kampil ; 
on the west by the Aliganj tahsil of Etah ; and on the south by 
the Farrukhabad tahsil. Its total area is some 196 square miles. 

In the Ain-t-Akbari, Shamsabad is recorded as a huge par- 
gana of daalur Kanauj and aaarkar Agra, with a rental of 71,38,468 
dame* But Akbar himself is said to have later on severed from 
it Mjhrabad, north of the Ganges, which once included pargana 
Amn^r. Even thus reduced, Shamsabad included not only the 
Hwo Siainsabads and Muhammadabad in this district, but also 
paigana. Azamnagar in the Etah district. When the Delhi 
emperott^ptve way to the Bangash Nawabs, great changes took 
place ba the landholding body. Not only were many villages 
oonllseated and bestowed on the Afghan cousins of the new rulers, 

17 
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but the whole of what was afterwards called pargana Pipargaon 
was detached from Shamsabad to form the fief of a favourite 
wife. When ceded to the British in 1802 the remainder of Shams-*^ 
abad was divided into three parganas^ Shamsabad West^ Muham* 
madabad and Shamsabad East. The land revenue assessed on 
the pargana at successive settlements will be found in the appen- 
dix. 

SINGHIRAMPUR, 'pargana Bhojpuk^ tahaU Fabbukhabad. 

This village^ whose name is also spelt Sangrampur^ is pictur- 
esquely situated on the high bank of the Ganges^ about 11 miles 
south-east of Fatehgarh, in 27®18'N. and 79®46'E. The popula- 
tion, which in 1901 amounted to 1,728 persons, consists for the 
most part of mendicant Brahmans who hold land revenue-free. 
For it is as a scene of religious bathing that Singhirampur is chiefly 
remarkable. Here are held, in the months of Jeth and Kartik, 
two great yearly fairs which last for three days each. But 
attendance of bathers is no longer what it was, as the railway 
now carries the pious bather to Soron or Allahabad, and the 
many decaying dha/rmaaiaa bear melancholy testimony to the 
declining importance of the place. The temple itself is of no 
architectural interest and dates from no antiquity. Nevertheless, 
the place is well worth a visit, especially in the rains, when the 
Ganges, ordinarily two miles distant, washes the lower steps of 
the bathing ghaia. The place contains a branch post office cnfTS 
lower primary schooL 

The village was bestowed by Daulat Rao Sindhia (1794r— 1827) 
on his spiritual director Ramkrishna Das, a Brabmachari mendi- 
cant. The grant was upheld by the British Government on con 
dition that the Sadahouri^ or distribution of food to mendicants^ 
should be maintained. The village now therefore supports a sort 
of monastic body, composed of a prior {gwru) and' his monks or 
disciples {ehsla). On the death of the former his successorcii 
elected by the latter ; but the election has not always been allo' 
to stand. Thus when Ramkrishna Das died, Sarbsukh Tijm 
elected guru; but another disciple, Sewa 1^ 

a decree of the civil oourk A later guru was displaoed hjjr l|ilK 
Lpoal GoTcmment lor non-fulfilment ^ his duties. 
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TALGBAM^ pargami Talgbaic, ahM CHHiBBAifAU. 

' This towiii which gives its name to the parganaj lies 24 
miles south of Fatehgarh in 27^2'N. and 79^44'E./ almost 
*mdway between the Grand Trunk Road and the Isan river. 
The population in 1901 numbered 6^457^ the principal families 
being Brahmans and Eayasths. Formerly a tahsil headquarters 
and an important centre of road traffic, Talgram is now but an 
ordinary market town. The tahsil headquarters have been removed 
to Chhibramau, but its situation still brings a certain amount of 
trafBc through Talgram from the large tracts to the south and 
west which are still untouched by the railway. A second-class 
road, leaving the Farrukhabad-Gawnpore road at the Ehudaganj 
bridge, and crossing the Grand Trunk Road 8 miles further south, 
divides at Talgram, connecting Farrukhabad by its two branches 
with Tirwa and Etawah. On the west one road joins Talgram 
to Chhibramau, while another passes through Bishangarh into 
Mainpuri. The markets held on Mondays and Fridays are 
fairly well frequented. But that Talgram has gone down in 
the world is evident from the appearance of its buildings. 

. Its numerous brick houses, well and substantially built, with 
some pretensions to architectural ornament, but all old and all 
' more or less in disrepair, speak clearly of a now vanished 
prosperity. Of the castle which formerly stood south of the 
town there remains only the mound which marks its site. A 
9 Uiid, a 8*vra/i, and a post-office are the present public build- 
ings of Talgram. The following educational institutes exist 
in the town : a secondary vernacular middle school, a low- 
er primary district board school and an aided lower primary 
sdiooL 

The town is administered under Act XX of 1856, and 
the provisions of the Village Sanitation Act (U. P. Act II of 
1882) have also been extended to it. The main source of income 
is jfr house-tax, assessed on 367 of the 1,249 houses in the town. 

this tax brought in Bs. 788; the incidence being 2 annas 
Apiesper.head d the population, andBs. 2-2-4 per assessed house. 
Tte pM|^|pel heads of expen^ture are police and oonsepancy, 
Mq y nuglusliri^ public works and improve- 
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TALGRAM pcurgawi. 

This pargana of the Chhibramau tahsil is bounded on the 
east by pargana Kanau j ; on the north-east by the Ganges ; on the^ 
north by the Sadr tahsil ; and on the south by pargana Saurikh. 

. The total area is about 119 square miles. 

In the Ain-i-Aibarij Talgram is recorded as a mahal 6t 
dastur and aarkar Kanauj and aviah Agra. From the rule of the 
Delhi emperors it passed about 1720 into that of the Bangash 
dynasty. About 30 years afterwards it was seized by the Oudh 
Nawab, to be recovered after a short interval by Ahmad Khan. 
In 1752^ again^ the latter ceded it to the Marathas^ but remained 
in charge of its administration. When the Marathas invaded 
the district in 1760 they seem to have taken over charge them- 
selves^ but six or seven years later they were finally ejected by 
the Nawab of Ohdh^ who in 1801 ceded the pargana to the 
British. It was at first a part of the Etawah district, but was 
transferred to Farrukhabad in 1817. The demand assessed on 
the pargana at successive settlements will be found in the 
appendix. 


THATIA, Pargana and Tahail Tibwa. 

Thatia is a small town about 7 miles distant from Tirwa, 
10 miles from Kanauj,. and 36 miles south-east of Fatehgarh, in 
27^20' N. and 79^ 47^E. Good unmetalled roads lead from 
Kanauj and Tirwa, but the difficulty of crossing the Isan KaSdT 
makes the town inaccessible during the monsoon. The populih 
tion of the town proper in 1901 was 3,519, and of the outlying 
hamlets 2,964, but there is every indication that succesfiave epi-'' 
demies of plague have considerably reduced these figures. 

The modern town, sometimes known as Ganj Thatia, owes 
that name to a market-place into which, at the east of the town, 
the main rood opens out. Here markets are held w&tj Friday 
and Tuesday. The town is drained by the Qondi water-eoufse, 
which winds round its north-western side to meet the 
neither trade nor population is Thatia what it was. Bvidenoes 
of decay may be seen in the many ruined hofoses which Iliroi^ 
the town. Such ruins are perhaps most plentiful in its nerlll* 
western corner, once inhabited by cotton-printers wllO 
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migrated elsewhither. For its cotton-printing and its trade in 
salt and cloth the town had in former times rather a celebrity. 

;,Bat the absence of metalled roads and the alignment of tho 

^ Ciawnpore-Achnera railway have robbed Thatia of all but its 
agricultural trade, and the only impetus it now receives is from 
the occurrence of the annual fair at Makanpur five miles away. 

Thatia contains a police station, a branch post-office, a 
cattle-pound, a secondary vernacular middle school, a lower 
primary boys* school, and a lower primary girls* school. The 
Irrigation department maintains a bungalow at Behta, two miles 
outside Thatia, on the Tirwa road. Tho sarai is a fair-sized 
untidy quadrangle of the usual type, shaded within by some 
fine trees. It was built about seventy years ago by prisoners 
from the Fatehgarh jail, and is much frequented by people 
passing to and from the fairs at Makanpur in Cawnpore. 

Just outside the town, on the south, is a high mound marking 
the spot occupied until 1858 by the castle, formerly the home of 
some Baghel Rajputs, a branch of the Tirwa family. In 1803, 
Chhattarsal, second Raja of Thatia, rebelled against tho Company, 
resenting the cession. A British force besieged and took the 
castle ; but their leader. Colonel Guthrie, was slain, and his 
tomb may still be seen in good preservation at Thatia. The 
Baja’s title and estates wore confiscated. But the castle con- 
tinued to be the home of his descendants until 1857, when Pokhar 
^ingh followed his ancestor’s example and revolted. Ho was next 
year transported to the Andamans and the castle was blown up. 

Thatia is administered under Act XX of 1856, and is also 
subject to the provisions of the Village Sanitation Act (U. P. Act 
II of 1892). The main source of income is a house-tax, assessed 
on 400 of the 1,336 houses in the town. In 1908 this tax yielded 
Bs. 682, giving an incidence of 2 annas 8 pies per head of 
the population, and Re. 1-7-3 per assessed house. The principal 
heads of expenditure are police and conservancy. The balance, 
jkjj^nall one, is directed to works of improvement. 


TIBWA, pargema and tahM Ttbwa. 

This town, in 27^6'N. and 79^47^E., lies 25 miles south-east 
^ and conaists of two parts. Old Tirwa and Ganj, or 
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Market^ Tirwa. Old Tirwa is a village of 700 inhabitants, some 
half a mile distant from Ganj Tirwa ; and it is from hence that 
the tahsil, pargana and Baja derive their titles. The Baja^ 
fort is a large straggling collection of kachha buildings flanked 
with mud bastions and earthworks and encircled by a moat. 
The immediate approach and surroundings are sordid and 
untidy, and the residential portions are in bad repair. A former 
chief of the family named Jaswant Singh did a great deal for the 
improvement of Tirwa. He built a large and handsome tank with 
flights of steps leading down on either side to the water. On three 
sides are corridors and rooms for the use of bathers ; and on a 
level with the water are other smaller chambers built in the 
walls of the tank for the same purpose. Near this tank .is 
a temple of Devi, begun by the same Jaswant and completed 
by his successor Pitam Singh. It is an extremely handsome 
structure of stone which has been carved with great taste. The 
temple and tank are the two finest buildings of their class in 
the district. But the tank unfortunately is rapidly falling 
to decay, and the handsome garden enclosure made by the 
same founder has shared a like fate. 

Ganj Tirwa, the headquarters of the tahsil, is a busy and 
thriving place about half a mile south-west of Old Tirwa. It 
is picturesquely situated in a well- wooded tract ; and a handsome 
mosque and numerous temples tower above the low mud houses 
of which the town is composed. The drainage is good and the 
town is above the average in the matter of sanitation. The 
population in 1901 numbered 6,763, some four-fifths being 
Hindus, with Kisans in the majority. The town contains a 
tahsili, a police station, a tahsili school, two branch schools, an 
aided girls’ school, a sub-post-office, and a cattle-pound. In 1902 
a fine dispensary was opened, erected from Government funds 
supplemented by a handsome donation from Baja Udit Narayan 
Singh of Tirwa. A market is held every Tuesday and Thursday^ 
in tfie town. 

Tirwa is administered under Act XX of 1856, and Is also 
subject to the provisions of the Village Sanitation Act (U. 

Aot II of 1892). The main source of income is a house-ttas^^ 
assessed in 1908 on 518 of the 1,629 houses in the town.. 

mm 
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yield of the tax was Bs. 962, which gives an incidence of 2 annas 
8 pies per head of population, and of Re. 1-13-6 per assessed house. 
The principal heads of expenditure are police and conservancy, 
^y surplus being devoted to local improvements and public 
works. 


TIRWA tahsil. 

Tahsil Tirwa forms the southern extremity of the Farrukh- 
abad district and may be roughly described as oblong in shape. 
It is composed of parganas Tirwa, Sakatpur, Sakrawa and 
Saurikh and is bounded on the north by tahsils Chhibramau and 
Kanauj of this district, on the west by tahsil Bhongaon of the 
Mainpuri district, on the south by tahsils Bharthaiia and Bidhuna 
of the Etawah district, and on the east and south-east by tahsil 
Bilhaur of the Cawnpore district. The tahsil contains 264 
villages, divided into 462 mahals,' and its area according 
to recent measurements is 242,954 acres, or 379*62 square miles. 
It is thus the largest tahsil in the district with a total length of 
about 86 miles and a breadth varying from 7 to 15 miles. The 
tahsil lies between the valleys of the Isan on the north and the 
Pandu and Arind on the south. The Isan country consists of 
a belt of tarai land, followed on the south by a belt of bhur 
broken up by erosion in many places into a network of ravines 
sometimes unculturable for a breadth of half a mile, south of 
’' which lies a stretch of culturable bhur. South of the Isan 
country is a tract in which bhur and dumat alternate, the dumai 
stratum being somewhat thin. The remaining and greater 
portion of the tahsil consists of unadulterated dumaf, with the 
exception of very small tracts of a sandy soil known as habia 
whicli adjoin the Arind. Neither this river nor the Pandu has 
any iarai. The tahsil contains several large stretches of dhah 
jungle and a number of huge jhil$, and is also remarkable for the 
large area of its rice fields and the prevalence of canal irrigation. 

' Of the total area, 126,929 acres, or over 61 per cent., have 
been cultivated on an average during the last four years, and of 
this 81,400 acres or 26 per cent, bears two crops or more every 
year* The barren area is 68,741 aores, or 22 per cent* of the 
and the culturable but not actually tilled area 68,^8 
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acres. The latter includes 6^22 acres under groves^ ■ as well as 
8^871 acres of new and 5^893 acres of old fallow. 

The returns show that 44*5 per cent, of the cultivation is 
irrigated^ mostly from canals^ which account for 63*4 per centf 
of the irrigation of the tahsil^ only 27*1 per cent, being derived 
from wells^ and the remainder chiefly from the numerous large 
jhils. The kAarif area slightly exceeds that of the rabi, the 
former averaging 79^997 acres, and the latter 74,812 acres. Juar 
is the most important crop in the kharif, covering, by itself and 
with arhar, 24*2 per cent, of the total kharif area. The increas- 
ing popularity of maize has been remarkable here as elsewhere 
and it now accounts for 21*8 per cent, of the harvest. Next 
come bajra, alone and with arhar, 16*6 per cent., and rice 14*4 
per cent. The latter crop occupies 11,598 acres, or nearly 41 
per cent, of the district total. Siigar-cano and cotton are 
iilso grown to a fair extent, and a little juar for fodder. In 
iUe rabij wheat preponderates, taking up alone 26*3 per cent, 
ind along with barley and gram another 16*7 per cent, of the 
whole. Barley is nearly as important, covering 22*6 per cent, 
of the rabi area by itself, and 14*1 per cent, grown with 
gram. The other rabi staples are poppy, 10*9 per cent, and 
gram 3*6 per cent. The zaid harvest, consisting principally of 
melons, tobacco and vegetables, occupies an average alreaof 2,020 
acres. 

The chief cultivating castes are Thakurs, Ahirs, Kisana,- 
or Lodhas as they are more commonly called in this tahsil, 
Brahmans, Kachhis and Kurmis. In this tahsil the Kurmi 
cultivation is broad in character, as in Kaimganj, and not 
concentrated, as in the Sadr, a circumstance which is probably 
to be ascribed to canal irrigation, which does not give the 
numerous waterings requisite for high cultivation. In 1908* 
out of a total area of 136,887 acres included in holdings, 66*1 
per cent, was in the hands of occupancy tenants, 21*2 per cent, 
of non-oooupanoy tenants, and 8*4 per cenh was cultivated by 
proprietors as their sir or khudkaaht, the remainder being eitheSr'^ 
rent-free or held by ex-proprietary tenants. Bents are univers- 
ally paid in cash, and the average rental incidence is Bs. 4*80 
in* the case of occupancy tenant!^ and Bs. 4*90 in that of 
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tenants-At-will. The revenue of the tahsil, which was Rs. 2^77,890 ] 
at the last settleipent, has been raised to Rs. 2,78^64 by the 
recent revision. 

The tahsil contains 452 mahals, of which 144 are held in 
single zamv^dari^ 177 in joint zamindari, 7 1 in perfect pattidari, 
67 in imperfect pattidari, and 3 in bhaiyaehara tenure. No less 
than 22^761 acres are held rovonue'free^ and tho nazul land 
amounts to 669 acres. Thakurs are the principal landholderS| 
owning 48*7 per cent, of the total area of tho tahsil. The 
Baghelas, represented by the Raja of Tirwa^ are their most 
important clan. Tho Raja owns 49 entire villages and shares 
in 4 others^ the estates covering an area of 53,861 acres and 
paying Rs. 88,657 in land revenue. Most of tho Saurikh pargana 
is owned by small Bais Thakur proprietors. It is the most 
precarious part of the tahsil, and they exhibit tho cliaractoristie 
inability of their race to control expenditure by receipts. 
Musalmans own 15*8 per cent, of the tahsil, and among them 
the sons of Nawab Safia Jahan Begam of the Bliopal family own 
3 whole villages and a share in another, paying Rs. 7,628 a 
year in land revenue. 

Tho population of tho tahsil rose from 153,460 in 1872 to 
.171,546 in 1881, but during tho next decade there was a slight 
drop to 168,673, probably due to tho wot seasons which seriously 
affected the bhur villages. The ro-ostablishment of prosperity 
between 1891 and 1901 was marked by an increase to 180,086 
in the latter year. Classified according to religion there were 
167,966 Hindus, 11,826 Musalmans, 86 Jains, 11 Christians and 
197 Aryas. The principal Hindu castes were Kisans, 26,812 ; 
.Ahirs, 20,914 ; Rajputs, 20,225 ; Chamars, 20,081 ; Brahmans, 
13,866; and Kachhis, 11,551. Among the Musalmans Sheikhs 
predominated with 2,404 representatives. There were also 1,676 
Pathans, 1,460 Behnas, and 1,125 Musalman Rajputs. The latter 
figure is unusually large, and represents nearly half the district 
total. Of the total population 64*8 per cent, depend directly 
upon agriculture for their living, as samindars, tenants and field 
labourers, and 12,710 are supported by general labour. 

The only towns in the tahsil are Tirwa and Thatia^ willi , 
populations of -6,686 and 6,541, respectively, and even these , art 





only exaggerated villages. There are 43 other villi^es with over 
1^000 inhabitants apiece^ in most of which markets are held once 
or twice a week. There is no manufacture of any interest or 
importance^ and the trade of the tahsil is entirely in agricultural 
produce. Tirwa is not so well off for communications as the 
other tahsils in the district. There are no metalled roads com- 
pleted yet, though the new road from Sarai Miran to Tirwa will 
shortly he finished with a ferry across the Isan Nadi. As 
regards second class roads^ one runs from Saurikh to Bhadausi in 
the east^ passing through Tirwa^ and traversing the tahsil fairly 
thoroughly from west to east. Another is a continuation of the 
Farrukhabad-Chhibramau second-class road^ which runs vid 
SauriU to Chapunna in the south of pargana Sakatpur. From 
Bela in Etawah run two second class roads to Talgram and 
Kanauj respectively. These pass through the centre and east of 
the tahsil roughly from north to south. The other roads are merely 
village tracks and deserve no mention in detail. The canal bank 
runs through the tahsil from west to east and is an excellent road 
for pedestrians and horses. There are eight bridges across the 
oanal, but the Isan river is not bridged and communication with 
Farrukhabad in the rains is dependent on ferry boats maintained 
at Dubghatta^ Sakholi and Kakarghata. The two former are 
kept^p by the Baja of Tirwa. 

The tahsil forms a portion of the Kanauj munsifi^ located at 
Sarai Miran. The distance is considerable^ and during the rains 
the Isan almost severs communication. For purposes of criminal 
and revenue adzninistration it is under the charge of a full-power- 
ed officer on the district staff, assisted by the tahsildar at Tirwa. 
The tahsil is divided up among three police circles, with stations 
at Thatia, Saurikh and Tirwa. These circles are shortly to be 
rearranged, and the Tirwa station moved to Indargarh. 

TIRWA 'pargana. 

This pargana of the Tirwa tahsil is bounded on the north- 
east by the Isan river, which divides it from tahsil Kanauj ; on 
the north-west by tahsil Chhibramau and parganas Saurikh and 
Sakatpur of the Tirwa tahsil; on the south-west by tahsils Bid- 
huna of Etawah and Basulabad of Cawnpore { and on the south- 
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east} by tiahsil Bilhaur of Cawnpore. The total area of the par-#, 
gana is 206 square miles. 

In the Ain-i^Akbari the pargana forms part of Talgram; 
and a part of Talgram it remained for nearly two and a half cen- 
turies afterwards. Meanwhile the ancestor of the Baghels^ Har- 
har Deo or Harhar Das^ had emigrated from pargana Eanauj. 
He first settled at Tusabari^ near Tirwa ; and hamlets nam^' 
Harharpur and Harbanspur stiU exist to preserve the memory of 
him and his son Harbans. The immigration of the Baghels can 
be fixed at the end of the seventeenth century ; but it was not till 
the latter half of the eighteenth that they emerged from their ori- 
ginal obscurity. During the brief occupation of the Marathas 
(oirea 1770 — ^761) one Nandram Agnihotri^ a Kanaujiya Brahman^ 
was governor of Kanauj. He ejected many of the old Bajput 
landlords ; and in these ejectments the Baghel chief of the day^ 
probably Partap Singh, was his agent. When the Marathas were 
expelled, and Nandram was hard-pressed for refuge, he secured 
it by a deed conferring 35 villages on the Baghel; and this was 
the foundation of the family’s future greatness. The pargana 
now fell into the hands of the Oudh Nawabs ; and by ingratiat- 
ing himself with the Oudh governor Almas Ali, Partap extended 
his influence and acquired the title of Bao. Two of his sons were 
created rajas, Sumer Singh of Tirwa and Laik Singh of Thatia. 
The former succeeded to the Tirwa iahiqa of 87 villages, the 
latter to Thatia and six other mausas. But before his death, 
Laik Singh had raised his possessions to a total of 71 villages in 
this pargana and Kanauj. There is extant a copy of an agree- 
ment by which he engaged to pay the Oudh authorities a revenue 
of Bs. 44,822 on this domain. Tho position of the two Bajas 
under the government of Oudh was clearly not that which the 
Baja of Tirwa now holds as proprietor. There is no reason to 
doubt that the Gahlots and other old landholders continued to 
axeroise their ordinary proprietary rights and to collect the rents. 
This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that to this day many 
ol them pay historical rates. The rajas seem to have dconpled 
an Intermediate position, in virtue of which they extracted as 
nMMih revenue as they could from the pnqprietors ; and part of* f 
this revenue must afterwards have found its way into the QoSh 
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exchequer. When it is said that the Baghels ousted the oU pro- 
prietors^ it is not implied that they expelled and at once took the 
place of those proprietors. But many of the old landholders were 
compelled in time to abandon their rights either through the 
exactions of the Baghels^ or because^ in the earlier days of British 
power, they could not make th^ir claims understood. 

In 1801 Talgram was ceded to the Company. ThA Tirwa 
domain became a separate pargana of the Mainpuri-Ktawah dis- 
trict, and the Thatia domain of Gawnporo. In 1805, Chattarsal, 
second raja of Thatia, was ill-advised enough to try conclusions 
with his new masters. His castle was stormed, he himself fled 
across the Jamna, and the domain so carefully amassed by his 
father was forfeited. Forty-five out of the fifty-four villages in 
this pargana were settled with the old proprietors. Two more, 
including Thatia, were after Chattarsal’s death restored by Gov- 
ernment to Sheoraj Singh, the adopted son of his widow. In 
1857, Pokhar Singh, the grandson of Sheoraj, rebelled, and what- 
ever lands this branch of the Baghel family had recovered wens 
again confiscated. • 

Pargana or taluqa Tirwa seems to have been transferred from . 
Mainpuri to Cawnpore; for in 1825 its transfer from Cawnpore 
to the lately-formed Bela sub-colloctorate was recommended. • It 
certainly became a part of Bela. But in 1837, when Etawah was. 
severed from Mainpuri, and the bulk of Bela annexed to the 
former district, Tirwa was transferred to Farrukhabad. In the 
same year Thatia was given over by Cawnpore ; and within the 
next ten years the two parganas were united under the title of 
Tirwa-Thatia. 

YAKUTGANJ, pargana Biiojpur, taksU Farrukhabad. 

This large village, in 27®24'N. and 79®40'E., stands on a 
metalled road which bifurcates from the Rohilkhand road at mile 
5 and enters Farrukhabad by the Madar Gate. It lies three 
and a half miles south-south-west of Fatehgarh, and had in 1901 
a population of 2,919. The village lands are covered with earthen 
wells, and are a typical example of the high cultivation of the 
Kurmi and the Kachhi. The only public institutions at present in 
existence are an upper primary sohool and a branch post office* 
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Half the village is owned by a Kurmi^ and the rest is parcelled 
out among a variety of castes. Yakutganj, originally called 
Sarai Nuri, seCins to have at first consisted of a aarai and mosque 
built by. a devotee named Mian Nuri Shah. The old mosque is 
still standing ; and the chronogram which ends the inscription 
on its walls shows that it was erected in 167G A.D. (1086 
Hijri ) : 

Maajid i’dld^ liHd‘i-rdhat-Jiti, 

Am laid/ai-i-Sur Batkak-i-Faiz^zd, 

8dl-i-tdrikh~aah hhirad guft andar-int 

Farz add ahud andar dm kakr^i-Fkudd, 

This high mosque, this peace-increasing foundation, 

Was from the kindness of Nur Bakhsh, the son of Faiz, 
Wisdom spoke its date in this : 

The Divine command was accomplished in that ocean of 
godliness.’^ 

Some say that Mian Nur was an eunuch, and Sarai Nur was 
certainly refoundcd by the eunuch Yakut, who, originally a slave 
yijieeentcd as a gift to Muhammad Khan, rapidly rose in favour 
*and was ennobled under the title of Khan Bahadur. Muhammad 
Khan’s officers were forbidden to erect any structure of materials 
more durable than mud or sun-dried bricks. They might, indeed, 
build as a reception-hall one brick chamber ; but any further use 
of bricks and mortar was the prerogative of the Nawab alone. In 
Yakut’s case, however, the prohibition was removed. The Nawab 
remarked that as he could never have children it did not much 
matter what buildings he left to revert to the State at his death. 
Yakut thereon built seven markets (ganj), including Yakutganj. 
It was founded in 1739 A.D. (1152 Hijri) on the lands of Jakha, 
Jiaoti, Mukarrabpur, Mustafabad, and Nagla Khem. A new 
aarai w as erected and the place received the present name. 
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j Births. 

Deaths. 

Year 

1 

Total. 

Males. 

Fo males 

Rato pei 
1,000. 

Total. 

Males. 

’ 

Fediales 

Rate 

IMir 

1.000. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1891 


80,296 

16,871 

14.424 

85*28 

81.316 

16,986 

14,830 

86*17 

1«2 


81,463 

.6,672 

14.881 

36*63 
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16,177 

12,869 

si-tS 

1893 

... 

87,763 

J 9,861 

17,912 

43*98 

21.977 

12,063 

9.9 J 4 

26*59 

1894 


38,060 

20.111 

17.989 

44*31 

39.837 

21.4.02 

18.346 

46-39 

1895 

... 

37,193 

19,588 

17,666 

43*81 

26,136 

18,666 

11,670 

Saif 
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17,787 

43 26 

28,824 

16,278 

18,046 

82-Sg 

1897 

••• 

82;398 

16.878 

16,488 

87-69 

87.030 

19.686 

17,444 

48*12 

1898 

• •• 

88,461 

19,916 

18,626 

44-78 

28.337 

14,808 

13,474 

88:09’ 

1899 


47,146 

24,662 

22.684 

64*90 * 

84,945 

18,397 

16,648 

4069 

1900 

,*** 

42,3)6 
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•49’28i 
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31-764 
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1962 

iff 
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47*59 
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86-47 
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tmrn 
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18,106 

39-ttB 

1907 

••• 

41,092 

21,342 

19,68(1 

44*31 

48.316 

24.060 

24,256 

68*^9 

1906 

... 

38,021 

19,984 

18,037 

4106 

06,14i9 

38,058 

83,091 

71-48 
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Farrukhabad Diairici 


Tabi.e IV.— Deaths according to cause. 


Total deaths from 


Year. 

All 

causes. 

Plague. 

Cholera. 

Small- 

pox. 

Fever. 

Bowel 

com- 

plaints. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

1891 

•M 

... 

31.316 

••• 

1,638 

108 

26,961 

472 

1892 

... 

• as 

27,840 

... 

610 

48 

26,284 

283 

1893 


••• 

21,977 

... 

28 

28 

19,789 

187 

1894 

... 

set 

39,887 

••• 

*A12 

6 

88,376 

188 

189fi 

• te 

... 

25.136 

• •• 

24 

1 

28,100 

141 

1890 

... 


28,324 

... 

84 

263 

26,230 

142 

1897 

s«« 

••• 

37,030 

• St 

47 

1,029 

83,433 

816 

1898 



28,337 

saa 

... 

2 

26,692 

189 

1899 


•«. 

34,946 

saa 

2 

8 

32,414 

72 

1900 

... 

••• 

27,203 

aa 

18 

6 

24,026 

87 

1901 

... 

••• 

30,881 

••a 

1,613 

... 

31,031 

184 

1902 



33,761 

160 

1 

14 

29,184 

61 

1903 


... 

43,628 

1,660 

86 

61 

84,860 

146 

1904 

sae 


45,767 

7,161 

2 

143 

81,446 

134 

1906 

•M 

• •• 

44,960 

10,671 

4 

26 

29,306 

62 

1906 



36.696 

1,496 

86 

I7l 

28,996 

172 

1907 

... 


48,315 

10,216 

62 

41 

81,991 

197 

1908 



66,149 

829 

256 

608 

66,P49 

179 

1909 

... 








1910 

... 








1911 









1912 

... 








1918 

. 

••• 







1914 

... 




. 
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Table VL— ilrea in a^reB under the princi]^ crops, Tahsil Manau^ 
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Table VI— ^ntinned):— ilna in acren under the principal mpe, Taheil Tirwa, 
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TABiiTI--(contmned).— 4r«o tn aerea tke principal erops, TdktU ChhOirama^. 
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TiBUt yi^cobtinnwl ).^ — Area tn aeree under the principal crops, Tain/ Parru/c/iabad. 
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Tibu VI— (ooiiclo<ie(l).«;-iir«u in acres under the principal crops, Tahsil Aligarh. 


















Tabub Vn—CVtmtnat Juatm. 


Parrukhaiad Diririet^ 
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TabIiB VIII. — CogniX’tf'i* Crime. 


- 

Tear. 


Number of oagee iaveeti* 
gated police. 

Number of persons 

Suo 

motu. 

By 

order of 
Magis- 
trate. 

Sent up 
for trial. 

Tried. 

Acquit* 
ted or 
dis* 

charged. 

Con- 

yioted. 

1 

B 

8 

4 

0 

6 

7 

1^8 

... 

... 

2,187 

48 

1,672 

2,090 

480 

1,086 

1899 



1.898 

47 

1.434 

1.808 

472 

1,892 

1900 

... 


1,976 

74 

1.483 

2,070 

436 

1,803 

1901 



2,737 

87 

1,334 

1,739 

878 

1,861 

1902 



2,324 

22 

1,893 

2,669 

636 

2,010 

1908 

... 


1.787 

sss 

1,886 

1,945 

300 

1440 

1904 



1,460 


963 

1,370 

272 

1,098 

1908 



1,666 


889 

1,199 

284 

916 

1900 

• •• 


1,660 

• •• 

1,106 

1,638 

388 

1,160 

1907 



1,650 


908 

1,828 

421 

907 

1908 

... 


1,761 


912 

1,814 

379 

986 

1909 


••• 







1910 


• •• 
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XABLE iJk.—Jieveme demand at suceemve SitUmenta 
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Table JL^^Freaent demand for revenue and cesdee for the 
year 1314/a«^i. 


^ Purffftna and 
'■ tahfil. 

Where included 
in Ain^i-Akbari. 

Beycniie. 

1 

Cesses. ' 

i 

ToUI. ■ 

Incidence ptr 
aor§. 

Culti- 

vated. 

1 TotiiK 

r''7*’" 

i 

2 

3 

Ba. 

82,864 

89,358 

94,181 
j 37,746 

4 1 

6 

0 

Bhojpnr 

Fahara 

Shamsabad East 

liahasnmadabad 

Tahsil Farrnkh- 
abad. 

* Bba m 8 a b a d 
Wott. 

Kampil 

Tahail Kaim- 

Bhojpnr 

Bs. 

9.639 

62830 

9,863 

3.941 

Us. 

92.603 

46,689 

1.04,034 

41.686 

1 

Rs. a. p. 

1 10 *9 

2 14 1 

1 14 2 

2 8 G 

Rs. a. p. 
14 4 

1 U A 

14 1 

14 6 

... 

1 2.64.148 

^69 

2,88.912 

1 15 3 

16 0 

Karaoli 

j 

i 185,108 

i 

74.748 

1 2.09,866 

14.433 

7,988 

1 49,641 

82,781 

19 9 

12 8 

I'l » 

0 10 11 

22,410 1 

2.32,272 

1 8 10 

U 16 10 

g»nj. 


1 





Chhibramau .«« 

Chhi b r a m a u 

1 98.437 

10 129 ; 

1 03,666 

1 13 8 

16 8 


and Sikandar- 1 

1 






pur Udhu in i 


1 




Talgram 

Kanauj. 

1 96,699 

9.685 

1,06,384 

2 2 4 

1 6 6 

Tahail Chhibra- 


lL,W,i3i 

19^^ 

2.09,950 

1 15 10 

16 1 

man. 

i 






EananJ 


1,94.876 

19.620 

2,14,395 

2 6 7 

1 11 9 

^Tahail KananJ | 

... 

1,94.876 

'T9,626' 

2 1 4..895 

2 10 6 

1 13 10 

Tifwa ••• 

... 

1 

1,62,688 

16,268 

1,78,786 

2 0 7 

16 1 

Saurikh 


47,217 

4,841 

62,058 

17 2 

10 9 

Sak^pnr 

... 

40,678 

4,070 

44,662 

2 5 8 

1 1 11 

Sakiawa 

Sakraara ••• 

2,870 

2,676 

6,640 

18 6 

0 3 2 

Tahail Tirwa ••• 


2.68,198 

27,849 

2.81,042 

2 2 7 

1 2 6 

AmHipm 

... 

80,406 

8,089 

88,444 

1 10 4 

110 

\ Khakhatman ... 

• . 

28,M7 

2,888 

26,976 

1 11 8 

12 6 



12,^ 

1,206 

18,986 

10 9 

0 9 8 

TdkaU AUgnirk 


1,16.962 

11,088 

1,88,^ 

risT" 8 

1 1 ' ^ 

IMairiet T^tal 


I&19466 

i.n, 06 i 

1,860^910 

1 9 <f 

14 0 

• 




» 
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Table XII. — Stamps. 


Yoar. 



Beceipit from 

Total 

oUargoB. 

Non- 

Judioial. 

Court-foe 

including 

oopiea. 

All BOurcoB. 

1 



2 

3 

4 

6 



j 

Kb. 

K». 

Kb. 

Kb. 

590-91 


... j 

84,889 

1,26.476 

1,61,817 

8.770 

591-92 


1 

86,916 

1,19,610 

1,63,068 

4,173 

592-98 



37,942 

1,27.704 

1, 05, 810 

4,158 

598-94 


... ! 

89.147 

1.28.940 

1,68.490 

4^170 

394-96 



37.941 

1,18.616 

1.66.691 

4.788 

B96-96 



46.668 

1,19,880 

1,66,746 

2,324 

B96-97 



88,474 

1,14,844 

1,68,076 

8,840 

B97-98 



84,728 

1.28,696 

1.64.745 

2,669 

B98-99 



88,587 

1,27,279 

1.04,278 

2.494 

B99-1900 ... 



84»728 

1,29,218 

1.66,480 

2,994 

900-01 



89,870 

1,62,847 

2.06,828 

2,600« 

901-02 



40,413 

1,66.691 

2,08,848 

4.916 

902-08 



36.766 

1,41,673 

1.79.594 

4,688 

908-04 



86,990 

1,61,976 

1,90,829 

8.783 

.904-06 



40,216 

1,68,268 

2,04,666 

4,712 

906-06 ... 


... 

42.984 

1,66,864 

2,11,670 

4.662 

906-07 ... 



41,602 

1,80,645 

2,24.293 

4.692 

.907-06 ... 



40.552 

1,89,896 

2,82,126 

6.860 

.908-09 


... 1 





L909-10 ... 

... 



\ 

i 



.910-11 ... 

... 

... 


1 

i 


18 ... 

... 

... 

. 


1 


'V. . 





i 


18 ... f ^ 

... 

... 

i 


! 

i 


• Difcount onlj. 



Table XIII.— /ncome-Zoa. 


zvUi 


Fcvrrulthabad Dietri^O. 


Objections under 
Part IV. 

Wholly 
or part- 

F 

11 

eo 

.• 3SSSSSS3!g8SASSS 

53 ^ 

•S55 . . 

1^ 

t 


Not av 
Dit 
Dil 
449 
899 
407 
415 
488 
322 
406 
427 
872 
461 
149 
101 
107 
114 
U9 

5 

!l^ 

cH 

iiis§ss«ssii§s*sii 

Other sonrees. Part IV. 

CD 

U 

o 


0 

s isiisiliilff.pjjj. 

^ ss's'ss'sadassasaasa 

M 

« s 
,5 ^ 

0) 

1 

Under Ks. 2,000. 


00 

mS '^^cOCOIO <OU3CD^I>^aOOOOOQOaO 

iH ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

CD 

s » 

3 » 
« « 
◄ 

»> 

"g iii|||||2SpgiSS ■ 

Protits of com- 
panies. 


1 

CO 



lO 


Collected by com- 
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D 

J 

■ 

s 

D 

< 


CQ 



Total 

receipts. 

es 


2 

- 
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XIX 


Table 


Ybab. 


1 


1898- 99 

1899- 1900 

1900- 01 

1901- 02 

1902 03 

1903 04 
1904-06 

1906- 06 
^1906-07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 18 


XIV. — Income-tax hy Tahsih — {Part IV only). 


Talisil Fnrrukhabad. 

Under j Ov'Cr 

Us. 2,000. j Its. 2,000. 

Year. 

1 

City of Fiirrnkliabiid- 
oMm-Fateliparli. 

Under Over 

Hs. 2,000. 1 Ha. 2,000. 

» 

o 

at 

u> 

o 

CA 

CU 

2 

1 

I H 

1 H _ 

i a 

1 >*- Asscssecs 

H 

ea 

Eri 

6 

m 

0 

0 

in 

M 

4> 

a: 

2 

! 

78 

H 

— 

3 

1 

> tfi 

y. 

4 

M 

79 

EH 


Us. 


Ha. 



Hh. 


IN. 

290 

6,203 

75 

14,005 

1898-99 

203 

3,73! • 

70 

12.791 

306 

1 6,275 

77 

16,701 

1 

1899-1900 . ! 

i 

20 s 

3,792 

71 

15.105 

321 

! 6,690 


17,406 

1900-01 1 

228 

‘1,002 

77 

16,633 

347 

' 6,887 

83 1 15,038 

1 

1 

1901-02 * 

213 

4,295 

76 

14,870 

116 

i 1,053' 


722 

1902-03 

264 

1 

4.015 

7S 

14,101 

28 

1 702 ! 

0 

04S 

1903-04 j 

98 

i V»74 

78 

13,070 

40 

i 1,009 

0 

029 

1904-06 . 1 

SH 

! 2,419 

67 

10,5.33 

38 

909 


394 

1905-Or, 

96 

1 

9,66<l 

66 

11,110 

40 

1 1,013 

8 

7,01 ( 

1900-07 .. : 

101 

2,741 1 

67 

10,897 

46 

1 1,1G6 

7 

611 

1907-OS 

95 ! 

* 2,657| 

73 

10,096 


J 909-09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 


1911- 12 

1912- 13 


I 

i 



FaTTukhdhtid DistTict^ 

Table XIV. — Income-tax by Taheile—iFart IV only). 

Tahwl Kairnganj. I Tirwa. 


Under Over 

Rs. 2.000. Ba. 2,000. 


Tahsil Tirwa. 

Under Over 

Rs. 2,000. Ra. 2,000. 


I i I 


1808-99 

1899-1900 


203 2.893 9 9041 1898-99 

207 2,852 9 9241 1899-1900 


1900-01 

201 

2,919 10 

1001-02 

208 

3,0021 12 

1902-03 

194 

2.831 ! 1! 

1 

1903 01 .. 

87 

916- 16 

1004-05 

37 

03o' 16 

j 

1905-06 

36 

9421 13 

1906 07 

41 

1,080' 11 

1907- 08 ... 

1908- 00 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

40 

i 

1,038 11 

1911-12 

• 

1 

1912-18 

I 

i 


1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 18 


223 8.403 18 981 

244 3.921 16 1,069 

249 8,931 10 1.136 

240 3.784 15 i,061 

209 16 1,063 

64 16 1.127 

67 1*679 13 916 

ee 1,672 12 864 

00 1.642 II 878 

1,461 9 1,006- 
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TABI.B XIV. — Ineome-ta» hy TahsUa — (Birt IV- a 




Tahfil Chhibramau. 

1 T.hiilKAn»Dj. 

TeliBil 

Aligarh. 



1 Under 

I Over 

1 Under 

Over 

Under 

OT.r 

Tear. 


8.. 

2,000. 

Rb. 

2,000. 

Rb. 

2,000. 

Rb 

2,000 

Rb. 

2,ooa 

Rb. 

8,000. 





S 

2 


02 

§ 


02 

1 


1 


22 

1 






1 

4 

e 

2 

02 

a 

1 

a 

S 

■ a 

1 

a 





◄ 

H 

◄ 

H 

◄ 


< 

H 

◄ 

s 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

2 

8 

4 

B 

2 

8 

4 

6 




Re. 


Rb. 


Rb. 


Rb. 


Rb. 


Rb. 

18BM9 


122 

1,649 

9 


166 

2,842 

16 

2,248 

36 

471 

... 


UM-1900 

146 

1,966 

9 

1,068 

169 

2,452 

16 

2.828 

m 

611 



190001 


100 

9,276 

10 

1,087 

167 

2.488 

18 

2.720 

46 

696 



1901>0S 


160 

2,117 

10 

lfl37 

164 

2.864 

19 


53 

780 



1009-0t 


176 

2,266 

10 

968 

186 

2,819 

24 

8,618 

68 

846 



1908414 


29 

664 

10 

918 

46 

1,110 

28 

8.197 

19 

488 



100*^ 


80 

660 

11 

912 

46 

1,287 

28 

8.884 

19 

488 


f f B 

19084)0 


27 

608 

11 


41 

1,122 

24 

3.664 

16 

866 


BBB 

19004)7 


88 

768 

10 

767 

41 

1,128 

27 

8,473 

16 

846 

1 

68 

19074)6 


82 

718 

10 

741 

41 

1,100 

27 

8,614 

16 

88^ 

1 

56 

19084)9 












■ et. 


190»>10 














191041 














1911.19 














1919-X8 




1 
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Table XV.—Diitriet Board. 


iLxii 


Farrukhdbad DittrioL 


C 


* 

1 

00 

—4 



1 

04 

!>. 

OB tT-oe^oocOkoo— '0»4 >u5 

: : : •: • !• leo^^'eTkcTeo 'etuj* 


Civil 

Works. 

CD 

» 5 3 ^ SS S'S' S' S' 8 S'8'S’ 8 S'8 


Mis- 

cella- 

neoas. 

lO 

pH 

C8 « i-4 of i-i 

i 

Scien- 

tific, 

&c. 


QOiocOAOO ^cQo;im®i-H 

a 

& 

a 

Medi- 

cal 

SO 

tH 

*c>o»-4Grc>ocrd‘o— * — 'i-r«fed‘-ie'^'^*‘iflri>rQcr 

rH — H .H H i-H — S — H .-4 — ^ .H ^ 

a-2 


^i^QOoogTosoai-Hoef cf co «> »«ri>rr>rore5rj>corf 
o«040i^040icoeoeoeocoeo'^<(|i^'4iu5u»c0k0 


Gene- 

ral 

admin- 

istra- 

tion. 


kOOeOlO 0IC00^C4-itt0OO^i^C&0»)-iQl>-0^ 
_.t:^iAO«COaO<OFHX 

-<i-ir-iF-ief— lOioioiese^eoeoTiieo 


Contri- 
bntions 
to Pro- 
vincial 
f nnds. ' 

3 



Total 

expendi- 

ture. 

a 
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• Formerly net receipts only were shown. From this year receipts and also expendiiure are given, 
t Ftom this year the gross receipts from ferries were for the first time credited to the District Board. 





















»iv 


Farrukhabad XHttridt. 


Tabus XVII . — Diatrihwtion of Police^ 1909* 


Thana. 

Sab- 

In- 

spectors. 

Head 

Con- 

stables. 

Con- 

stables. 

i 

Polios in 
notified 
areas 
(proTin- 
oial 

chanki- 

dars). 

Town 

Police. 

Bnral 

JPoliee. 

Road 

Chau- 

kidars. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Farrakhabad ... 

8 

10 

117 

see 

■ •s 

78 

10 

Mabammadabad... 

2 

1 

11 

• as 


188 


KaimganJ 

2 

1 

■a 

10 

... 

148 

8 

Kamalganj 


1 

■1 

... 

... 

168 

10 

Ourtahalganj ... 


1 

12 

... 

6 

200 

8 

Tirwa (Indergarh.) 


1 

11 

... 

9 

117 


Sarai Miraii ... 

2 

1 

12 

... 

... 

226 

14 

Saurikh 


1 

11 

... 

... 

166 

4 

Chbibramau 


1 

13 

... 

9 

141 

18 

Aligarh 

H 

1 

14 

... 

see 

176 

6 

Fatehgmrh 

■1 


21 

... 

s«e 

89 

... 

KawabganJ 

2 

1 

1 

12 

1 

... 

... 

188 

6 

Kampil 

1 

1 

10 


... 

96 

6 

Skamsabad 

1 

1 

8 

... 

18 

108 

8 

Thathia 

2 

1 

11 

... 

6 

60 

1 4 

Oi^i^gai^ oat« 

... 

1 



••a 

... 

... 

XkBanJ outpoat ... 


1 


88 

eaa 

... 

... 

CiTfl B0Mm ••• 

6 

14 

98 

• os 

eea 

... 

... 

Armad Peliea ••• 

1 

81 

184 

080 

188 

■ 

... 

% 

*•* 

Total 

84 

88 

m 

44 

41 


166 
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acxv 


Tablb XV 1 1 l.-^Education. 


Total. Sooondary odaoatioB. I Primary educatioii. 




•I'koni this yaar onwatda tlid flywraa ava gifin for achoola n a di r MiMet 
Itafd MBigiaMat only. 





















Furrnkliibad* 


U'V^ 


Farrukhabad Distria. 


List of Schools, 1908 . 


Talxil. FMgan*. 


Locality. 


a«..ofsdiooi.. 


Ifiihammud- 

abad. 


Bbojpur 


Sha m a a b a d 
Eaat. 


* Muhammadabad ••• 

Mundganw 

Sakwai 

Modha 

Mandal Shankar pur... 
Pipargaon 
Bankiya ... 

Sitholi ... 

^ Kandrapur 

Rajopur 

Kaninlganj 
Singhi Ram pur 
Yaqutganj 
Khudaganj 

Jahanganj 
I Bahorakpur 
P<ittia Chhcda Singh. 
Jarari ... 

Gadanpur Turrah ... 
Ra tan pur 

laapur ••• 

Pateonja 

Ram pur Manihganw... 
Bohila ... 

Barkhirya 

Kamalganj 

Bahorikpur 

Morapur ... 

Siroli ... ... 

Madanpur 

Nirakarori 

Bchar 

Farrukhabad 


Fatehgarh 

Farrukhabad 


I Upper Primary Dis- 
trict Board. 

Lower Primary Dis* 
trict Board. 

^)o. do. ... 

Do. do. 

Do. do. ... 

Do do. ... 

Lower Primary Aided 
District Board. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Upper Primary I?|«- 
trict Board. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. ... 

Lower Primary Dis- 
trict Board. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. ... 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Upper Primary Aided 
District Board. 

Lower Primary Aided 
District Board. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. ... 

Do. do. ... 

Do. do. 

Lower Primary Girls* 
Aided District Board. 

Do. do. 

Upper Primary Dis- 

trict Board. 

Do. do. ... 

Do. do. 

Do. do. ... 

Do. do. 

SeooBdai^ Anfflo Dis- 
trict School. 

Soooadary Anglo Mis- 
sion School. 

Secondary Anglo Aided 
School. 

Secondary Vernmenlar 
District Board. 

Training dnss District 
Board. 


QUbimtv. ^ F«rniklitbid— fVoaeUJ. 


APPENDIX. 


xzvil 


List of SchoolSf 1908 — (oontinuod). 


Tfthsi]. Pargana. 


Iiooality. 


Class of Schools. 


Scholars 


P a h a r a — 
(eoneld.). 


Fatohgarh 

[ Bakabganj 
Palratalab 
Masciii ... 

Nawadia ... 

j 

i Barhpur ... 

; Farrukhabiid 
Sahibganj 
! Bholepur 

! Narainpur 
I Ram para 

Nal^ Machhratta 
Muhallab Manhari 
Muhallah Seth 
Gangoli 
Rakha ... 

Farrukhabad 

Fatohgarh 

Farrukhabad 


Sham sab ad 
Bast. 


Fatohgarh 

Kbimsopur 


Dhirpur ... ... 

) Pakhna ... 

Barakosho 
Tajpur ... 

Deo Sani^ 

Ugarpiar Sultanpattl. 

^ Qntasi ••• 

Khimsepar oe* 


I Chhibramau... 


Chhibraauia 


1 1 Bishaagarb 


Uppor Primary Muni- 
cipal Board. 

Do do. ... 

Do. do. ... 

Upper Primary Dis- 
trict Boaid. 

Lower Primary Muni* 
cipal Board. 

Lower Primary Dis- 
trict Board. 

Do. do. ... 
Do. do. ... i 

Upper Primary Aided ; 
District Board. 

Do. do. ... ! 

Lower Primary Aidod^ i 
District Board. * ! 
Do. do. ... 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Secondary Anglo Girls* 
Aided School. 

Lower Primary Mission 
School. 

Model Girls' School ... 
Oirls*Sobool,Munici pal 
Board. 

Anathalya (rooognisod 
unaided school). 
Patwari School m* 

Upper Primary Dis- 
trict Board. 

Do. do. 

Lower Primary Dis- 
trict Board. 

Do. do. ••• 
Do. do. 

Do. do. •. 
Do. do. 

Lower Primary Aided 
District Board. 

Do.* do. 

Do. do. 

Lower Primary OirisP 
Aided District Board. 

Secondary Veraaealar 
Distriet Board. 
Training Class, Dis- 
triet Board. 

Upper Primary Dis- 
triet Board. 


Ghhibrsman— 


Farrukhabad District* | 
List of Schools^ 1908— (continued). 



J. Fftrgana. 


Cbhibramau 

— (conoW.)- 


Talgram 


Amritpur.. 


Locality. 


Sikandarpar 

Kasawab 

Akbarpur ... 

Atroli M. 

Hatbin ... 
Gbbibramau 
Oadhia Usar ... 

Cbandarpur 
liiflbanpur Hasilpur... 
iibonraj pur 
Kunwarpur Banwari. 
Atraj pur 

Cbhibramau ... 

Sainsarpur 

Nogain 

Nagarya Maara Pun- 
thara. 

Sbokbpur ••• 

Umrain ••• 

Udbranpur ... 

Sikandarpur .. 

Kasawab... 

nisbaugarb ,,, 

Akbarpur 
. Cbhibramau 
^ Talgram 

Qursahaiganj 

Sarai piag 
Terajakat 

Nigoh 

Nauli 

Migboli 

Terra Babbu 

Madho Nagar 

Tahpur 

Bebta 

Talgram 

Salem pur 

Samdbin 

Dnrgagan] 

Talgram 
I Nlgob 
^ Amritpur 

Allgarb 


Class of Schools. 


Scholars 
on roll. 


\ ^Wigiwl 
^ Sugsugi 


Opper Primary District 
Board. 

Do. do. ... 

Do. do. 

Lower Primary Dis- 

trict Board. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Upper Primary Aided. 
Do. do. ... 

Do. do. ... 

Do. do. ... 

Lower Primary Aided. 
Do. do. 

Do. do. ... 

Do. do. 

Do. do. ... 

Do. do. 

Do. do. ... 

Do. do. 

Do. do. .. 

Lower Primary Girls* 
Aided. 


Secondary Vernacular 
Distriot Board. 
Upper Primary Die- 
triet Board. 

Do. do. 

Upper Primary Dis- 
trict Board. 

Lower Primary ditto. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Dltta 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper IMmary Aided 
Lower Primary ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

SeooBdary Vernaenlar 
District Board. 
Upper Primary Dis- 
triot Board. 

Ditto 

Lowiar Primary Die- 
Met Board. 



APPENDIX. 


List of Schools, l908-~(ooDtinued). 


TahtU. 


Fargana. 


Locality. 


Amritpar— 
(^eomeiudtSjA 


i) 

•2 

&> 


Faram Ncgar 


Khakhatmau 


i 


Tirwa 


! Sabalpur 


Baraa 

Pithnapur 
Lilapur 
Karanpur Datt 
Kumhror 
Amritpar 

Zenapur Mahotbpur 
Gujarpur 
Hirslnghpur 
Bhawanipur 
Raghunathpur 
Nibau Nagla 
Shahjahanpar 
Kewal Itampur Chl- 
laua. 

Bhanpur Chauraai ... 
Param N^gar 

Kadhar 

Sara 

Khandoli 

Bahadurpur 

Darapttr 

Sirho Chakkarpur ... 
JithoU 

Mohammadpor garhia. 

Tirwa 

Thatia 

Bahoai 

Agaua 

Manjhla 

Bhanna •*. 

Umardah 

Khairnagar 

Thatia 

Bhadoal 

Tirwagaaj 

Tirwa Khaa ... 

TiJIapvr 


Saiuikh 


■i 


Makhfa 

Kuihiia 

Thatia 

ladargarh 

Saarikh 

Maxhpaia 


CIbm of Schools. 1 

Scholars 

on 

roll. 

Lower Primary Die- 

27 

trict Board. 


Ditto ... 

88 

Ditto 

86 

Ditto 

88 

Ditto 

26 

Ditto 

26 

Ditto 

70 

Upper Primary Aided. 

86 

Ditto 

34 

Lower Primary Aided 

80 

Ditto 

28 

Ditto 

23 

Ditto 

22 

Ditto 

19 

Ditto ... 

17 

Ditto 

21 

Lower Primary District 

86 

Board. 


Ditto 

84 

Do. Aided 

82 

Upper Primary Dis- 

100 

trict Board. 


Ditto 

63 

Lower Primary Dis- 

24 

trict Board. 

— • 

Ditto 

60 

Ditto 

21 

Ditto 

27 

Secondary Vernacular 

68 

District Board. 


Ditto 

90 

Upper Primary Dis- 

70 

trict Board. 


Ditto 

78 

Ditto 

42 

Ditfo 

72 

Lower Priuiaiy do. 

48 

Ditto 

49 

Ditto 

77 

Ditto 

80 

Ditto 

so 

Ditto 

61 

Lower Priamry Aided 

26 

Ditto 

20 

Ditto 

24 

Ditto 

29 

Ditto 

21 

Lower Primary Girls* 

26 

Aided. 


Uj^m^iatary District 

66 

Ditto 

69 

Lower Ptbaary Diilriet 

60 

jsoara. 








zzx Farruhhahad Dietrioi. 


List of Sohoolst 1908 — (continued). 




■ 




Scholars 

Taliill 

. Parganar; 

Locality. 


Class of Schools. 

on 

roll. 



Kankarkuin 


Lower Primary 

Dis- 

40 


Sanrikh— ) 

foonalud^dj. \ 

Bahadurpur 

Sharifpar 

... 

trict Board. 

Upper Primary Aided 
Lower Primary „ 

88 

19 


( 

Saurikh 

... 

Lower Primary 

Girls’ 

82 


'r • 



Aided. 





Sakrawah 


Upper Primary 

Dis- 

74 






trict Board. 






Bautham 

••t 

Lower Primary Aided. 


iS 

Sakrawah ... J 


Nagla Boharl Mazra 
Daulatabad. 

Ditto 

aoa 

S8 


1 


Darauni 

... 

Oi tto- 

•wa 

20 

4 

g 



Sakrawah 


Lower Primary 

Girls' 

24 

S 

• 



Aided. 



£3 



Bilandapur 

... 

Lower Primary 

Dis- 

26 


, 



trict Board. 




Sakatpur 


Nicampur 

Haaeran ... 

... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

... 

27 

86 




Ghiaspur 


Upper Primary Aided 

38 

\ 



Sukhaenpur 

••• 

Lower ditto. 


26 



/ 

Kanauj ... 


Diamond J ubilee Anglo 

188 

... 




High School. 






Kanauj 

... 

Secondary Vernacular 

84 





District Board. 





Jalalabad 


Ditto 

aae 

66 




Ghhipatti 

... 

Upper Primary 

Dis- 

78 





trict Board. 






Makrandnagar 

aaa 

Ditto 

... 

64 




Sarai Miran 

... 

Ditto 

... 

88 




Jaapurapar 

M. 

Ditto 

... 

67 




Miaoganj 


Ditto 

... 

64 




Fatehpur 

... 

Ditto 

... 

60 




Gagrapar 

... 

Ditto 

... 

61 




Jaloaar 

... 

Lower Primary 

Dis- 

29 

* 





trict Board. 



I 

Kanan] ^ 


Anangj ... 
Chaooapar 

... 

Ditto 

... 

81 


aaa 

Ditto 

... 

40 

& 



Moaiiampar 

a#a 

Ditto 

•M* 

40 




Matanll ... 

... 

Ditto 

r— 

19 




Manraiyan Bnzurg 

... 

Ditto 


29 




OaoM Man 

Akilpvr .. 

... 

Ditto 


87 




... 

Ditto 


27 




Qadhni ... 

••• 

Ditto 


27 




Kanaaj .. 

... 

Ditto 


70 




Jalalabad 

... 

j>itto . 


64. 




Sltaura ... 


Upper Primary Aided 

61. 




Naarapur 

%*. 

Ditto 


26 




Ibrablmpur 


Ditto 


24 




Mohanpur Batanpar 

mtto 


27 




Kanauj .« 

••• 

Upper Primanr Girls* 
School, Dlstmt Board. 

20 






Etingtiij. 


APraXTBlXi 


List of Sehoola, 1908 — (concluded). 



Locality. 


Claai of Sohoola. 


Jalalabad . 

Makrand Nagar 

KaimganJ 

Ataipuv ... 

Raipur ••• 
Kampil ... 
Sikandarpur 
Bilsar ... 

Kuan Khera 
Jarau 
Kaimganj 
Bhataaa ... 
Baura ... 
Bahbalpur 
Barkhera 
Kaimganj 

Shamaabad 

Nawabganj 

Kb inmini. 
Boahanabad 

Ugarpur 

Cbilaara ... 

Kanaai ... 

SabibganJ 

Pilkbana 

Kbalwara 

Mamanpvr 

Babna ... 

Manjhana 

Sbaaaabad 

BaJIaniai 

Nag lia Ihmvr 
Bangaon... 
Kninjan Khcia 
Shamaabad 


Lower Primary Qirla* 
Aided. 

Ditto 

Secondary Vernacular 
Diatriot Board. 
Upper Primary Dia- 
tiiet Board. 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

Lower Primary Dla* 
trict Board. 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Upper Primary Aided 
Lower Primary Aided 
Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Lower Primary Qirla* 
Diatrict Board. 

Secondary Vernacular 
Diatrict Board. 
Upper Primary Dia^ 
trict Board. 

Ditto ... 

Lower Primary Dia- 
trict Board 
Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto .. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto M. 

Secondary Vernacular 
Aided. 

Lower Primary Aided 
Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 


20 















itMii 


Farrukhahad iHttriek 



A.— ' Pbotihczak. 

(i) Aligarb« Btah and Cawnpore section ... 

(lij Bareilly, Batehgarh and Qaisahaig^nJ Trank 
road. Railway feeder road from Grand Trank 
road to— 

(iii) Sarai If Iran railway station ... 

(It) Gnrsahaiganj 

(▼) Gursahaiganj goods-shed on the Bajpntana-Malwa 
Railway. 

(Ti) Railway feeder road from Bareilly, Fatehgarh and 
GarsBhaigan] Trunk road to Kaimgan j Railway 
station on Biajputana-Malwa Railway. 


-JfVrsf efass mUalUd roads^hridfftd and drained 


(i) Etawah, Bewar and Fatehgarh branch road 

(ii) Farrnkhabad and Kaimgan j road 

(lit) Ditto Patia road ... ... 

(itl Ditto Ghatiya Ghat road ... 

(T) Ditto Taqutganj road ... 

(tI) Fatehgarh and iLadir Darwasa road ... 
(▼U) - Ditto Iial Darwasa road ... 

Siatiom roadg. 


Poat-oiBce road ••• 

Circular road ••• ... 

Burs^iaghat road 
Bakha road ... 

Masaini road 

I Ganga Darwasa to Tokaghat 
\ Kananj railway feeder road... 
I Kaimganj ditto 

} Sbamshahad ditto ... 

I Roshanabad ditto ••• 



69 4 847 


hridgtdmnd drmiuad, 

* 

(i) Aligarh tahail road „ 


6 8fl0 


6 500 


J^8§aond aimas mmmaimiM roadt, bridged anddraimad 
tkFaagkamL 

(I) AUganJ and Farrnkhabad road 


17 5 6i0 


Total 







Appemix. 


ssxiti 


ttOADM, l«08-^maMiiMrf^. 


Milea. 

Fur, Foot. 

1 

4 

0 

89 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

88 

4 

0 

86 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

78 

2 

0 

1 

6 

0 

16 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

26 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

887 

1 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

81 

6 

0 

28 

0 

0 

26 

9 

0 

9 

9 

0 

16 

1 

0 

80 

0 

0 

141 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

8 

8 

0 

4 

1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

18 

0 

0 

18 

6 

0 

14 

0 

0 

18 

7 

0 


8 

0 


6 

0 . 


0 

0 

m£m 

4 

0 

■Il 

0 

0 

Kl 

0 

0 

mSm 

0 

0 

WsM 

0 

0 


elan anmetalltd rtaidt, partMlf irtifed 
and draintda 

(1) AmetU Old tnd Oanga Dftrwaift rotd ••• 

Chhibraman and Farrukhabad load 
Barhnamau and Rakha l^oad 
Bel# and Khadaganj road ,«• ••• 

Ditto Meoriigkat road 
Bewar and Nekpur road 
Bhiidoai and Sorajpar road . 

I ColqnelganJ and Lakhola Bagb road ... 

QauH Mahadeopur and Kaimgan] road... 
i Qnraahafganj and Rakha road 
Jaganwa Tal and Mohdighat road 
I Jaaanli and Terra Malloo road 
Karorapatti and Saurikh road 
Lakhola Bagh road ... ••• 

Mebrupur and Manpatti road 
I Naugtwan and Nonamganj road 
I Boahanabad railway feeder road m. 

Lai Darwaza and Rakha road ••• 

Total M 


Fifth etati fHtdt, cUar§d, pariiaily Mdgtd and dralaad. 


Chanraai and Naralnpur road 
(li) Dalpnrghat and Grand Trank road 
(ilil Farrukhabad and Punthar road 
(It) Hamirpar and Samdhin road 
(t) Anritpar and Kbudaganj road 
(fi| Kali Nadi and Singhirampur road 
(rii) Mianganj and Singh pur road 
(rilij Rajghat and Sharifabad road 


Total 


Skrth class roads, clsarsd only, 

(!) Allahgan] and Amritpur road 
(li) Amanabad and Bagar road ... 

(til) Ataipnr and Bhagwanpnr road 
(It) Ayarwa and Sakrawa road .. 

(▼) B^adnrpor and Gontia road 
<Tl) Bagh Mahtah Ral and Bbojpur road 
(▼il) Barann and Petban road ••• 

(Til!) BeU and Thatia road 
|iz) Bhanpur and Kumbollghat road 
(zJ Bharat par ghat and Ibrabinpar road 
(ti) Ditto BabibganJ road 
(zii) Bboipar and Bbaikbpur road 
(zili) Biahangarh and Chhibraman road 
(zir) Bala and Sakrawa road 
(zr) Do. Sanrikh road 
(zvi) Bidhnna and Taimm road ... 

(zrii) Biahangarh and Knmbolighat road 
(Zfili) ^Wtto ^ - 


Ml|{v ~farru$hi^bn4/Puitr{d. \ 




■.. Si0th eiat* roMl# e»lir~-(eoiialaded). 


Mile*. Jhitt Feat. 


<»I*) 
(xf.) 
■/ l*xi) 
I, (zzl^ 

Uxxiil) 
T.ixxlrS 
.0 (xwi 

sss? 


i> (x«) 
.j(xxxl} 
<xxxU) 
(xxliil) 
(«xsiv) 
^(xxxyj 

CxxxvU.) 

. — Cxxxxiii) 
(xxxlx) 
(*1) 
(xii) 
, Wii 
(xlil. 
(.UVl 
(*W) 
(sivi) 
C«xWll) 
UxlTlI.i) 
<> (xliis) 

“ II 

(liU) 

PA^: 


(IviJ 


Chhidpuri And KalmganJ Mad 
Faiabagb and Nawabgan j road 
Farr^khabad and Bupnagar road ' 
Ditto Panpalpur road 

' Ditto Amritpor road 

Ghatia ghat .and Kanaali road 
QaraahaiganJ and Kanauli road 
>: 7 Ditto. Talgraui road 

Gbatiaghiit.and Amritpur road ■ 

, : Ditto • J itbauli road 

Hospital and Kalyanpor road 
Hardoi and Kanauj road ... .. 
Amritpur and Sbamsabad road 
Indargarb and Jarbapur road 
Jalalubad and Kanauj road 
Jarari and Kamalganj rosd ... 
Jalalabad and Uncha road ... 

Ditto Pacbour road.^ 
Kaim^n^and Saraiagbat road 
Ditto * Sbamsabad road 
Kamalganj and Mubammadabad road 
Kanauj and Tbatia road ... 

Karan pur and Surajpvir road 
Kaimganj and Pinom Mad 
Kaohwagirba and Mobaiumadpur rose 
Kunarpni and Siwasi road 
Kamalganj .and If arbiagbat road 
Kanauli and Manpatti. road... 
Kampilnnd Jattigbac road... 

Karbar and Mobammadganj road 
Marbiagbat and Shaikh pur road 
Mahammadabad and Saraiagbat road 
Mubammadgauj and Marbiagbat road 
Madhonagar and Tiryaghat road 
Nugla Durga and Puathar road 
Bakha and Manaua road «•. 

Siwara and Shadnagar road... 

Talgram and Yaqutgmnj road 



Total 
Gbavd Total 


470 4 SOS 

li009 a 9 
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I -APPjsKmS:. 

FERRIES, J90B. 



Pargana. Tahail. I Income. 


(lh>la Hosnitnl .. 
Qarhia Stiikar- 


SingU Bam pur 

Daipur 

Jaleaar 

Balghat Meora- 
ghat. 

ICttSunilchor ••• 

tfolidigliat 

Bhagwanpur ... 

Bahbalpor 

Chkidpuri 

Pindara 
Sura j pur 

Behta Rihal 

Karanpur 

Bicbpuria gbat 


Ammjapur ••• 
▲llabgani 


Aohrafpar 

Kb andau li 
HatbL 


Kambaali 

Sabaspur 

Udbaia^pnv 

Kabargbata 


Sota Baba . 

Fatebgarb | D 

Dhar a m- t 

Garb i a 
Sb i k a r. 
pur. 

Sin g b i Bbojpur 
Bam pur. 


Jalesar 
Rampur . 

K u • u m 


Dur j ana 


Bbagwa n • 

Karapil ... 

par. 

Babbal pur 
Sboo g a n* 

Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 

pur. 

Pindara ... 
Bibat Na- 

Ditto .. 
Ditto ... 

garya. 

Behta 

Sbamsabad 

Nibal. 

West. 


Kasulpur. 


Farrukb 


Kai m 
ganj. 
Do. .. 
Do. ... 


Do. ... 
Aligarb 
Do. ... 


Amaiyapur . _ 

Allahgani Ditto \ Do. ... Do. 
Cbiria ... ’ Ditta* - Do ... Do- 

Aabrafpnr Kbakb a t- Do, ... Do. 

man. 

Kbaadanli Ditto ... Do. Do. 

Daranra ... Bbojpnt „ Farrukh- Do. 

abad. 

KdaibanU Ditto ... Do. ... Do. 

Sabaspur Sbaosabad Do. m. I^n. 

East. 

Ha r b a i- Cbhi b r a- Cb b i b« Do. 

raman. 


Tirtra 
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Farrutthdbad DUMft, 


POST OmCKS, 1903. 


Tahsll. 


pArgftna. 



Pahara 



Shamaabad East 


Mttbaaimadabad 


M Bbojpur 


Offices. 


• ae 


' Fatebgarb 
Basasa baaar 
Fatebgarb R. S. 
Farraababad 
< Klla 


V 


J 

\ 


\ 




Farrakbabad R. S. 

Lindsaygan] 

YaqntganJ 

Merapur 

Kbimsepnr 

Niin Karori 

M ubammadabad 

Pipargaon 

KamalganJ 

Jabanganf 

Singbirampar 


Class. 




••• 

••• 


Head office. 
Sab-office. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Branch ofloe. 
Snb-offiee. 
Ditto. 

Braneb office. 
Branob office. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Snb-office. 
Braneb office. 
Snb-offlee. 
Braneb office. 
Ditto. 



Paramnsgar 

Amritpnr 



Cbbibcaman 


Talgram 


{ 

{ 

{ 


Karbar 

Aligarh 

Allakganj 

Amritpnr 

Karanpar 

Cfabibraman 

Bishangarb 

Sik>indarpur 

Akbarpur 

Sarai Prag 

Qursahalganj 

Talgram 

Tara J mkat 

Samdban 


Ditto. 
Sub -0 fice. 
Braneb office. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Sab-office. 
Branch, office. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Snb-office. 
Branch oAce. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


I 


Sakatpnr 
Tirwa . 
Saarikh 

Tinra 


■ee 

e«s 


{ 


Indargarb 

Tirwa 

SanHah 

Kbairnagar 

ThatU 


Ditto. 

Sab-offlee. 

Ditto. 

Branob office. 
Ditto. 


¥ 


Sakatpnr 

Sakrawa 


KananJ 


a. 





Haseran 
Sakrawa 
Jalalabad 
Chbipatti 
Knsani Khor 
Sbikbaaa 
Makrand Nagar 
MfpanganJ 
Jasparapnr 
Kanani city* 
SarM Hiran 
KaobebrI Tola 


Branch ottce. 
Ditto. 

Braneb office. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto: 

' Ditto. 
Snb-ofltee. 
Ditto. 

Brandi oAea^ 





Kaimganj. 


APPBKOIX 


txxyii 


POST OFFICES, igOB-Ceoiuludtaj. 



Kaivganj 

Ataipur 

Kampil 

Raipur 

Sikandarpnr Khas 


Sliamiabad Wait 


M»ik|liaiia 

Nawabganj 

"ilkhana 

Roshanabad 


Ugarpur 
Shamsabad Wist 


Clasi. 


Sub-offioe. 
Branch office. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Branch office. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Sub-office. 







tJOtyiir 


farru1thab€td 

( 


MARKETS, 1908. 


Fargana. 


Market days. 


Miihammadabad... 1 Mahammadabad 


Bhoj pur 


Shamiabad, 

East. 

Kampil 


Amritpar 


MbakhatmaujA* 

^arpcBnagar^ 


Saurlkh 


Sakatpur 


Sakrawm 


Farrukhabadf M 
Ehatakpura. 

Do. Ghumna 
Nibalpur ... 
Arraha Paharpur 

Kamalganj 


... Sunday and Wednesday. 
Mohalla Saturday and Tuesday, 


Khudaganj... 

Kori Khera... 

Labua Kagla Manpatti 

Bihar Khas 
Mib Karori... 

Nadsa ' ... 

Maboi 

Gird Kaiinganj 

Aligaih ... 

Islamnagar 
Chaurati ... 
Babadurpur .... 

Balempur 

Bai ••• 

|hdbar ... ... 

Gakj Iffudarwn 
•Tirwa (kbas) 

Khairnagar 

Auser 

Hamirpur ... 

Sukhi ... ... 

Tbatia ... 

Basta 

Goraull ... 

Umardba ... 

Do. ... 

Bailaman Sarayan 
Gura ... 

Bura ••• 

Saurikb ... 

Nadaimau ... 

Kisai Jagdisbpnr ... 

Para Kar(lndargatb) ... 

Sakatpur 

Haseran ••• ••• 

Kbadnis •aa ••• 

Bajpur 

Katyar Maaia pangawaa 
Baku. 

Sakrawa ••• 

Bbarifpur ••• ••• 


V' Ditto. 

F^day. 

Wednesday and Saturday. 

Tuesday and Friday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Wednesday and Saturday* 
Sunday and Wednesday. 
Monday and Thursday. 

Sunday and Thursday. 
Monday and Friday. 

I Tuesday and Saturday. 

I Monday and Friday. 

' Tuesday and Saturday. 

I Ditto. 

I Monday and Friday. 

Sunday and Wednesday. 

I Sunday and Thursday. 
Wednesday and Saturday. 
Monday and Friday. 

Monday and Thursday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Sunday and Wednesmy. 
Ditto. ^ 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Sunday and Wednesday. 
Saturday and Wednesday. 
Tuesday and Friday. 
Sunday and Wednesday. 

Ditto cattle. 
Tuesday and Friday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Tuesday and Saturday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Snnday a nd Wednesday. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Sunday and Thursday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Sunday and Thursday. 

Tnesday and Friday. 
Wednesday and Satnzdey. 
Snnday nnd Thursday. 
Tuesday and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Monday and Thnreday. . 
Tneaday and Friday. 







APPEVDIX. 


zzzim 

ab 


Tfthtil. 


FarganA. 


ChhibrAmsu 


I 

§ 


TalgrAm 


V 


ir) 


Kanauj 


Baiar. 


. ChhibrAmau 

I Akbarpur ••• 

J I Sikaa^rpuT. 

Kasawa ... ... 

Biihen^rh ... 

Sarai Qopal 

/ Talgram a«a 

Xurganj (Talgram) •• 
Salem par ••• 

DargflganJ (Adam pur) 
y Qyanpur ••• ... 

I Sarai Pryag 

Tora Jakat 

I Samdbln aaa aaa 

\ Moradganj Majbpurwa 

Fateh pur ... 

Jeepurapur Samyan 
j Jalalabad ... .•* 

Tarm^u ... ••• 

IfianganJ ... 


Market daya. 


Tuesday and Saturdav. 
Sunday and Wednesday* 
Monday and Thursday, 
Sunday and Thursday. 
Wednesday and Sunday. 
Ditto. 

Monday and Friday. 
Sunday and Tuesday. 
Saturday and FrMay. 
Sunday and Wednesday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Monday and Thursday. 

Sunday and Wednesday. 
Wednesday and Satutday. 
Tuesday and Friday, 
Ditto. 

Wednesday and Saturday 








FirmlLliAbAd; 



FcMi^u^hahad District 


FAIB8, 1908. 



pArgana. 


Town or 
Tillage. 



' 

Barhpura. 

Ditto 

Pahara ... < 

Sotapor Baha- 
durpur Qhatia* 
ghat. 


Madbopnr 

Tokaghat. 

All ahna gar, 
Barhpura. 
Patehgarh 

. i 

Sheikhpur 
Rustam pur. 
Singhi Bam pur 


JCUmganj. 


Bt to lOlhl 
Kuar Sudi. I 


Jamadi 



.loth 6adi lOthl Do. 


iCoar Sudi let 2.000 
to lOtli. 


! latb and 


and Monday ib| 
the month oft 

Baisakh Budil 
Puranmaabi. I 
Cbait Badi 8th I 
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Talisil. I Porgana. iTown or Tillage. Fair, 
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xliii 


FAIRS, 190% ^eo»elud9d). 


Tahtll. 


thibra;^ \ 


Cbhibra;^ 

mau— 

cludtd’) i 


Pargsna. 


i^algram. 


KanaiaS 


Kanauj 


i 


]Chyasar8chipui*|Cbiiiiaii Uikh... 22ad of Magli 
In *a b r a p u rjDobiji 24tb of Chaitj 


Townoi'villuge.| 


Fair. 


Date. 


i^'akhdaiii pur. 

[i^era Jakat 
Uncha 


ISiar Mau 
Ditto 
Ditta 

Ditto 

^\}odkni 

Fateh pur 

Jalalabad 

Ditto ... 

iQarhia Kaeh 
pura. 

Ditto 

|M e h d 1 p It r| 
(Ganga Oan j). 
Ditto 

Daryapur patti 

Ditto 
Katukala 

ISarai Mirau ... 

Abadi Rajgir... 

laj pur 

Ditto 

Kandrauli 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Debit i 
Do.** 

Dtfbiji 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Mahadeoji 

ilanumauji 

Ditto 

Shabid Mard ... 

Ditto 

G-ingee 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Kuan of Raja! 
Ball. 

Kali Durga 

Ma k h d n m 
Kbursbed. 
'hnlmati 

Ditto 

jChandau pir 
Ditto 
Bam Lila 


and doth 
! Asarb, 

... ;24tb of Cliait 
...jsoth of Cbait 


of 


jCliait Badi 8tb 
Cbait Sudi Stli 
lAaarh Sadi 

Fooratamaahi. 
Agban Budij 

Puranuiaabi. 
lat Tuesday of] 
Cbait Sudi. 
Pbagun Badi 
13th I 

|l8t Tuesday of 
' Cbait Sudi. * 
Ist Tuesday of 
Kuar Sudi. 

1st Tbursdiy ofl 
Baisakb Sudi. 
1st Thursday I 
I of Agban Budi. 
'Kartik Sudi 

Puranmasbl. 
jJetb Sudi lOtb 
Kartik Suili 

Furanmashi. 
|Jotb Sudi lOtb 
Bbadou Sudii 

15tb. 

Baisakh Sudi| 

Sth and Stb, . 
16 lb of Sba|ia]t[- 

.iKuar Sudi Par< 
1st to StU 
Cbait 
1st to 8th. 
BOtfakb Sudi 

4th. 

Baisakh Sudi| 

6th. 

|Kuar Sudi 

IQth.” 


jATorage 

attend- 

aQoe. 


260 

600 


400 

600 

6,000 

4.000 

2.000 

709 

80,000 

5.000 
600 
600 

16,000 

10,000 

3.000 

4.000 

4,000 

6.000 

600 

],000 

, . 200 

200 

300 

200 

260 

1,000 

V 
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